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Nothing  is  more  difficalt  thiin  to  settle 
who  is  the  most  illustrious,  the  most  to  be 
admired,  in  any  walk  of  human  greatness. 
Those  who  would  brain  ns — if  they  could 
but  imagine  us  to  have  any  brains — for  hint¬ 
ing  that  it  may  be  a  question  whether  Shak- 
speare  be  the  first  of  poets,  would  perhaps 
hare  been  Homeritet  a  century  ago.  In  these 
disputes  there  is  more  than  matter  of  opinion, 
or  of  taste,  or  of  period  :  there  is  also  matter 
of  quantity,  question  of  how  much,  without 
any  possibility  of  bringing  the  thing  to  trial 
by  scale.  This  element  of  difficulty  is  well 
illustrated  by  an  exception.  Among  inquirers 
into  what  our  ignorance  calls  the  lawt  of 
nature,  an  undisputed  preeminence  is  given  to 
Isaac  Nbwton,  as  well  by  the  popular  voice, 
as  by  the  deliberate  suffrage  of  bis  peers. 
The  right  to  this  supremacy  is  almost  demon¬ 
strable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  award  the 
palm  to  the  swiftest,  except  by  set  trial,  with 
one  starting-place  and  one  goal :  nor  could 
we  easily  determine  the  strongest  among  the 
strong,  if  the  weights  they  lifted  were  of 
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miscellaneous  material  and  bulk.  But  if  we 
saw  one  of  the  swiftest  among  the  runners 
keep  ahead  of  nearly  all  his  comrades,  with 
one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  weights  upon  his 
shoulders,  we  should  certainly  place  him 
above  all  his  rivals,  whether  in  activity  alone, 
or  in  strength  alone.  Though  Achilles  were 
the  swifter,  and  Hercules  the  stronger,  a 
good  second  to  both  would  be  placed  above 
either.  This  is  a  statement  of  Newton’s 
case.  We  cannot  say  whether  or  no  he  be 
the  first  of  mathematicians,  though  we  should 
listen  with  a  feeling  of  possibility  of  convic¬ 
tion  to  those  who  maintain  the  affirmative. 
We  cannot  pronounce  him  superior  to  all 
men  in  the  sagacity  which  guides  the  ob¬ 
server  of — we  mean  rather  deducer  from — 
natural  phenomena,  though  we  should  be 
curious  to  see  what  name  any  six  competent 
jurors  would  unanimously  return  before  his. 
But  we  know  that,  in  the  union  of  the  two 
powers,  the  world  has  never  seen  a  man  com¬ 
parable  to  him,  unless  it  be  one  in  whose  case 
remoteness  of  circumstances  creates  great 
difficulty  of  comparison. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  if  Newton  had 
been  Csenopolis,  a  Sicilian  Greek,  he  would 
have  surpassed  Archimedes ;  or  that  if  Archi- 
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medeshad  been  Professor  Firstrede,  of  Trimly 
College,  Cambridge,  he  would  have  been  be¬ 
low  Newton.  The  Syracusan  is,  among  the 
ancients,  the  counterpart  of  the  Englishman 
among  the  modems.  Archimedes  is  perhaps 
the  first  among  the  geometers  :  and  he  stands 
alone  in  ancient  physics.  He  gave  a  nev> 
geometry — the  name  was  afterwards  applied 
to  the  infinitesimal  calculus — out  of  which  he 
or  a  successor  would  soon  have  evolved  an 
infinitesimal  calculut,  if  algebra  had  been 
known  in  the  West.  He  founded  the  sciences 
of  statics  and  hydrostatics,  and  we  cannot 
learn  that  any  hint  of  application  of  geometry 
to  physics  bad  previously  been  given.  No 
Cavalieri,  no  Fermat,  no  Wallis,  went  before 
him  in  geometry:  there  was  not  even  a 
chance  of  a  contemporary  Leibnitz.  We  can¬ 
not  decide  between  Archimedes  and  Newton : 
the  two  form  a  class  by  themselves  into 
which  no  third  name  can  be  admitted ;  and 
the  characteristic  of  that  class  is  the  union,  in 
most  unusual  quantity,  of  two  kinds  of  power 
not  only  distinct,  but  so  distinct  that  either 
has  often  been  supposed  to  be  injurious  to 
the  favorable  development  of  the  other.  I 
The  scientific  fame  of  Newton,  the  power  | 
which  he  established  over  his  contemporaries, 
and  his  own  general  high  character,  gave  birth 
to  the  desirable  myth  that  his  goodness  was 
paralleled  only  by  bis  intellect.  That  un¬ 
varying  dignity  of  mind  is  the  necessary  con¬ 
comitant  of  great  power  of  thought,  is  a 
pleasant  creed,  but  hardly  attainable  except 
by  those  whose  love  for  their  faith  is  insured 
^  their  capacity  for  believing  what  they  like. 
The  hero  is  all  hero,  even  to  those  who  would 
he  loath  to  pay  the  compliment  of  perfect 
imitation.  Pericles,  no  doubt,  thought  very 
little  of  Hector  dragged  in  the  dust  behind 
the  chariot:  and  Atticus  we  can  easily  sup¬ 
pose  to  have  found  some  three-quarter  excuse 
for  Romulus  when  he  buried  his  sword  in  his 
brother’s  body  by  way  of  enforcing  a  retort. 
The  dubious  actions  of  Newton,  certainly  less 
striking  than  those  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity, 
have  found  the  various  gradations  of  sup¬ 
pressors,  extenuators,  defenders,  and  ad¬ 
mirers.  But  we  live,  not  merely  in  sceptical 
days,  which  doubt  of  Troy  and  will  none  of 
Romulus,  but  in  discriminating  days,  which 
insist  on  the  distinction  between  intellect  and 
morals.  Our  generation,  with  no  lack  of  idols 
of  its  own,  has  rudely  invaded  the  temples  in 
which  science  worships  its  founders:  and  we 
have  before  us  a  biographer  who  feels  that 
he  must  abandon  the  demigod,  and  admit  the 
impugners  of  the  man  to  argument  without 
one  cry  of  blasphemy.  To  do  him  justice. 


[Oct., 

he  is  more  under  the  influence  of  his  time, 
than  under  its  fear:  but  very  great  is  the 
difference  between  the  writer  of  the  present 
volumes  and  that  of  the  shorter  life  in  the 
Family  Library  in  1831  ;  though,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  metaphysics,  they  are  the 
same  person. 

The  two  deans  of  optical  science,  in  Britain 
and  in  France,  Sir  David  Brewster  and  M. 
Biot,  are  both  biographers  of  Newton,  and 
take  rather  different  sides  on  disputed  points. 
Sir  D.  Brewster  was  the  first  writer  on  optics 
in  whose  works  we  took  an  interest :  but  we 
do  not  mean  printed  works.  We,  plural  as 
we  are,  remember  well  the  afternoon,  we 
should  say  the  half-holiday,  when  the  kaleido¬ 
scope  which  our  ludi-magieter — most  aptly 
named  for  that  turn — had  just  received  from 
London  was  confided  to  our  care.  We  re¬ 
member  the  committee  of  conservation,  and 
the  regulation  that  each  boy  should,  at  the 
first  round,  have  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  the  treasure  for  three  minutes  :  and  we  re¬ 
member,  further,  that  we  never  could  have 
believed  it  took  so  very  short  a  time  to  boil 
an  egg.  A  fig  for  Jupiter  and  his  satellites, 
and  tlieir  inhabitants  too,  if  any !  What 
should  we  have  thought  of  Galileo,  when 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  inventor  of  this 
wonder  of  wonders,  who  had  not  only  made 
his  own  telescope,  but  bis  own  starry  firma¬ 
ment?  The  inventor  of  the  kaleidoscope 
must  have  passed  the  term  allotted  to  man, 
before  he  put  his  hand  to  the  actual  concoc¬ 
tion  of  these  long-meditated  volumes;  in  which 
we  find  the  only  life  of  Newton  written  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  Newton’s  fame. 
But  though  he  has  passed  the  term,  he  has 
not  incurred  the  penalty  :  his  strength  is  labor 
without  sorrow.  We  trust  therefore  that  the 
still  later  age,  the  full  fourscore,  will  find  him 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  additional  fame  which 
he  has  so  well  earned.  And  since  his  own 
scientific  sensibilities  are  keen,  as  evidenced 
by  many  a  protest  against  what  he  conceives 
to  be  general  neglect  on  the  part  of  ruling 
powers,  we  hope  they  will  make  him  fully 
feel  that  he  has  linked  bis  own  name  to  that 
of  his  first  object  of  human  reverence  for  as 
long  as  our  century  shall  retain  a  place  in  lit¬ 
erary  history.  This  will  be  conceded  by  all, 
how  much  soever  they  may  differ  from  the 
author  in  opinions  or  conclusions  :  and  though 
we  shall  proceed  to  attack  several  of  Sir  D. 
Brewster’s  positions,  and  though  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  he  is  still  too  much 
of  a  biographer,  and  too  little  of  an  historian, 
we  admire  his  earnest  enthusiasm,  and  fell  as 
strongly  as  any  one  of  his  assentients  the  ser- 
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vice  he  has  rendered  to  our  literature.  When 
a  century  or  two  shall  have  passed,  we  pre¬ 
dict  it  will  be  said  of  our  day  that  the  time 
was  not  come  when  both  sides  of  the  social 
character  of  Newton  could  be  trusted  to  his 
follower  in  experimental  science.  Though 
biography  be  no  longer  an  act  of  worship,  it 
is  not  yet  a  solemn  and  impartial  judgment : 
we  are  in  the  intermediate  stage,  in  which  ad¬ 
vocacy  is  the  aim,  and  in  which  the  bio¬ 
grapher,  when  a  thought  more  candid  than 
usual,  avows  that  he  is  to  do  hit  best  for  hU 
client.  We  accept  the  book  as  we  find  it : 
we  expect  an  ex  parte  statement,  and  we  have 
it.  The  minor  offence  is  sometimes  admitted, 
with  what  we  should  call  the  art  of  an  able 
counsel,  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  system 
of  the  advocate  in  court  is  but  the  imitation 
of  all  that  is  really  telling  in  the  natural 
practices  of  the  partisan  defender.  But  Sir 
D.  Brewster  stands  clear  of  the  imputation 
of  art  by  the  mixture  of  all  which  art  would 
avoid.  A  judicious  barrister,  when  he  has  to 
admit  some  human  nature  in  his  client,  puts 
an  additional  trump  upon  the  trick  by  making 
some  allowance  for  the  other  side  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  puts  the  other  side  in  so  perilous  a  pre¬ 
dicament.  It  is  not  so  with  Sir  D.  Brewster. 
When  sins  against  Newton  are  to  be  punished, 
we  hear  Juvenal ;  when  Newton  is  to  be  re¬ 
primanded,  we  hear  a  nice  and  delicate  Hor¬ 
ace,  who  can 

In  reverend  bishops  note  some  small  defects ; 

And  own  the  Spaniard  did  a  waggish  thing, 

Who  cropt  our  ears,  and  sent  them  to  the  king. 

We  have  more  reasons  than  one  for  desiring 
that  it  should  have  been  so,  and  not  otherwise. 
Sir  D.  Brewster  is  the  first  biographer  who 
has  had  unrestricted  access  to  the  Portsmouth 
papers :  he  has  been  allowed  to  have  this  col¬ 
lection  in  his  own  possession.  Had  the  first 
life  written  upon  knowledge  of  these  papers 
taken  that  view  of  Newton's  social  conduct 
which  stern  justice  to  others  requires,  a  con¬ 
donation  of  all  the  previous  offences  of  bio¬ 
graphers  would  have  followed.  There  was 
not  full  information :  the  fault  lay  with  those 
who  suppressed  the  truth  ;  and  so  forth. 
And  every  great  man  who  has  left  no  hoard 
of  papers  would  have  had  a  seal  of  approval 
placed  upon  all  his  biographies :  for,  you  see, 
Newton  was  exposed  by  the  publication  of  the 
Portsmouth  papers,  that  is  easily  under¬ 
stood  ;  but  A  B  left  no  papers,  therefore  no 
such  exposure  can  take  place,  &c.,  <fec.  We, 
who  hold  that  there  is  and  long  has  been, 
ample  means  of  proving  the  injustice  with 


which  Newton  and  his  contemporaries  once 
and  again  treated  all  who  did  not  bow  to  the 
idol,  should  have  been  loath  to  see  the  garri¬ 
son  which  our  opponents  have  placed  in  the 
contested  forts  march  out  with  the  honors  of 
war,  under  a  convention  made  on  distant 
ground,  and  on  a  newly- discovered  basis  of 
treaty.  Again,  there  is  a  convenient  con¬ 
tinuity  in  the  first  disclosure  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  coming  from  an  advocate  :  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  they  excite  will  be  belter  under¬ 
stood  when  the  defender  of  Newton  is  the 
first  to  have  recourse  to  Newton’s  own 
papers. 

Of  Newton’s  birth,  of  his  father’s  death 
and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  his  mother, 
we  need  say  nothing.  He  was  not  bom  with 
a  title,  though  he  was  the  son  of  the  lord  of 
a  very  little  manor,  a  yeoman’s  plot  of  land 
with  a  baronial  name.  But  the  knighthood 
clings  strongly  to  his  memory^  Sir  David 
(and  on  looking  back,  we  see  that  the  Doctor 
did  just  the  same)  seldom  neglects  it.  When 
the  schoolboy  received  a  kick  from  a  school¬ 
fellow,  it  was  “  Sir  Isaac”  who  fought  him  in 
the  churchyard,  and  it  was  “  Sir  Isaac”  who 
rubbed  his  antagonist’s  nose  against  the  wall 
in  sign  of  victory.  Should  we  survive  Sir 
David,  we  shall  Brewster  him ;  we  hold  that 
those  who  are  gone,  when  of  a  certain  note, 
are  entitled  to  the  compliment  of  the  simplest 
nomenclature.  The  childhood  and  boyhood 
of  Newton  were  distinguished  only  by  great 
skill  in  mechanical  contrivance.  No  tradition, 
no  remaining  record,  imputes  any  very  early 
progress  either  in  mathematics  or  general 
learning,  beyond  what  is  seen  in  thousands 
of  clever  boys  in  any  one  year  of  the  world. 
That  he  was  taken  from  farming  occupations, 
and  sent  back  to  school,  because  he  loved 
study,  is  told  us  in  general  terms ;  but  what 
study  we  are  not  told.  We  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  the  diversion  of  Newton’s 
flow  of  reason  into  its  proper  channel  was 
the  work  of  the  University  and  its  discipline. 
He  was  placed  at  Trinity  College  as  a  sub¬ 
sizar  in  his  nineteenth  year.  We  have  no 
proof,  but  rather  the  contrary,  that  he  had 
then  opened  Euclid.  That  he  was  caught 
solving  a  problem  under  a  hedge  is  recorded  : 
perhaps  a  knotty  question  of  wheelwork.  He 
bought  a  Euclid  at  Cambridge,  and  threw  it 
aside  as  a  trifling  bonk,  because  the  conclu¬ 
sions  were  so  evident:  he  betook  himself  to 
Descartes,  and  afterwards  lamented  that  he 
had  not  given  proper  attention  to  Euclid. 
All  this  is  written,  and  Sir  David  is  bound  to 
give  it ;  but  what  Newton  has  written  belies 
it.  We  put  faith  in  the  Principia,  which  is 
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the  work  of  an  inordinate  Eucleidian,  con¬ 
stantly  attempting  to  clothe  in  the  forms  of 
ancient  geometry  methods  of  proceeding 
which  would  more  easily  have  been  presented 
by  help  of  algebra.  Shall  we  ever  be  told  that 
Eiacon  complained  of  the  baldness  of  his  own 
style,  and  wished  be  bad  obtained  command 
over  metaphor  ?  Shall  we  learn  that  Cobbett 
lamented  bis  constant  flow  of  Qallicism  and 
west-end  slang,  and  regretted  that  bis  English 
had  not  been  more  ^zon  ?  If  we  do,  we 
shall  have  three  very  good  stories  instead  of 
one.  We  may  presume,  as  not  unlikely,  that 
Newton,  untrmned  in  any  $eienee,  threw  away 
bis  Euclid  at  first,  as  very  evident :  no  one 
need  be  Newton  to  feel  the  obvious  premise, 
or  to  draw  the  unwise  conclusion.  But  it 
would  belong  to  his  tutor  to  make  him 
know  better:  and  Newton  was  made,  as  we 
shall  see,  to  know  better  accordingly.  Our 
reader  must  not  imagine  that  deep  philoso¬ 
phy  and  high  discovery  were  discernible  in 
the  young  subsizar.  lie  was,  as  to  what  had 
come  out,  a  clever  and  somewhat  self-willed 
lad,  rather  late  at  school,  with  his  heart  in 
the  keeping  of  a  young  lady  who  lived  in  the 
house  where  be  bad  horded,  and  vice  vena, 
more  than  commonly  ingenious  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  models,  with  a  good  notion  of  a 
comet  as  a  thing  which  might  be  imitated, 
to  the  terror  of  a  rustic  neighborhood,  by  a 
lantern  in  a  kite’s  tail,  and  with  a  tidy  and 
more  than  boyish  notion  of  an  experiment,  as 
proved  by  his  making  an  anemometer  of  him¬ 
self  by  trial  of  jumping  with  and  agiunst  the 
wind.  In  that  tremendous  storm  in  which 
many  believed  that  Oliver  Cromwell’s  reputed 
patron  came  to  carry  him  away,  and  in  which 
be  certainly  died,  the  immortal  author  of  the 
theory  of  gravitation  was  measuring  be  little 
knew  what,  by  jumping  to  and  fro.  We  do 
not  desire  to  see  boys  take  investiture  of 
greatness  from  their  earliest  playtime :  we 
like  to  watch  the  veneration  of  a  biographer 
growing  with  its  cause,  and  the  attraction 
varying  with  some  inverse  power  of  the  dis¬ 
tance.  And  further,  we  are  rather  pleased 
to  find  that  Newton  was  what  mammas  call 
a  great  boy  before  he  was  a  great  man. 

Of  all  the  books  which  Newton  read  before 
he  went  to  Cambridge  only  one  is  mentioned 
— Sandei son’s  Logic:  this  he  studied  so 
thoroughly  that  when  he  came  to  college 
lectures  be  was  found  to  know  it  better  than 
bis  tutor.  The  work  is,  for  its  size,  unusually 
rich  in  the  scholastic  distinctions  and  tbepar- 
va  logicalia  ;  very  good  for  thought  to  those 
who  can  sound  the  depths.  Newton’s  Cam¬ 
bridge  successors  are  apt  to  defend  their 


neglect  of  logic  by  citing  his  supposed  cz- 
ainple,  and  that  of  other  great  men:  but  it 
now  appears  that  Newton  was  not  only  con¬ 
versant  with  Barbara,  Celarent,  &c.,  but  even 
with  Fecana,  Cajeti,  JDafenee,  Ilebart,  Gadaco, 
die.  We  have  often  remarked  that  Newton, 
as  in  the  terminal  scholium  of  the  Prineipia, 
had  more  acquaintance  with  the  mode  of 
thought  of  the  schoolmen  than  any  ordinary 
account  of  his  early  reading  would  sufiice  to 
explain.  We  strongly  suspect  that  he  made 
further  incursions  into  the  old  philosophy, 
and  brought  away  the  idea  of  fluxions,  which 
had  been  written  on,  though  not  in  mathe¬ 
matical  form,  nor  under  that  name.  Suisset’s 
tract  on  intension  and  remission  is  fluxional, 
though  not  mathematical :  in  the  very  fir^t 
paragraph  be  says  that  the  word  inletuion  is 
used  uno  modo  pro  alteratione  mediante  qua 
qualitae  acquirilur :  et  sic  loqxtendo  intentio 
est  motui.  For  qualitas  read  quantitas,&nd  we 
are  as  near  to  Newton’s  idea  as  we  can  well  be. 

In  less  than  four  years  from  the  time  con¬ 
cerning  which  we  have  presumed  to  ridicule 
the  joint  attempt  of  Conduitt  and  the  biog¬ 
raphers  to  create  a  dawn  for  which  there  is 
no  evidence,  the  sun  rose  indeed.  Shortly 
after  Newton  took  his  B.  A.  degree,  in  1665, 
he  was  engaged  on  his  discovery  of  fluxions  : 
but  there  is  neither  record  nor  tradition  of 
bis  having  taken  his  degree  with  any  unusual 
distinction.  Conduitt’s  information  on  this 
period  must  be  absurdly  wrong  in  its  dates. 
We  are  to  believe  that  the  young  investigator 
who  conceived  fluxions  in  May,  1605,  was, 
at  some  time  in  1064,  found  wanting  in  geo¬ 
metry  by  Barrow,  and  thereby  led  not  only 
to  study  Euclid  more  attentively,  but  to 
‘‘form  a  more  favorable  estimate  of  the 
ancient  geometry  when  he  came  to  the  inter¬ 
esting  propositions  on  the  equality  of  paral¬ 
lelograms . ”  And  this  when  he  was 

deep  in  Descartes’  geometry  of  co-ordinates. 
W'^e  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  unwise  con¬ 
tempt  for  demonstration  of  evident  things,  so 
often  cited  as  a  proof  of  great  genius,  and 
its  correction  by  Barrow,  all  took  place  is 
the  first  few  months  of  bis  residence  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  His  copy  of  Descartes,  yet  existing, 
is  marked  in  various  places.  Error,  error,  non 
est  Geotn.  No  such  phrase  as  non  est  Geo- 
nutria  would  have  been  used,  except  by  one 
who  bad  not  only  read  Euclid,  but  had  con¬ 
tracted  some  of  that  bias  in  favor  of  Greek 
geometry,  which  is  afterwards  so  manifest  in 
the  Prineipia,  Pemberton,  who  speaks  from 
communication  with  Newton,  and  is  a  better 
authority  than  Conduitt,  tells  us  that  Newton 
regretted  that  he  bad  not  paid  more  attention 
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to  Euclid.  And  Doctor  Sangrado,  wbeu  the 
patient  died,  regretted  that  be  had  not  pre¬ 
scribed  more  bleeding  and  warm  water.  The 
Prineipia  bears  already  abundant  marks  of 
inordinate  attachment  to  the  ancient  geo¬ 
metry  ;  in  one  sense,  it  has  died  in  conse¬ 
quence.  If  Newton  had  followed  his  own 
path  of  invention,  and  written  it  in  fluxions, 
the  young  student  of  modern  analysis  could 
have  read  it  to  this  day,  and  would  have  read 
it  with  interest :  as  it  is,  he  reads  but  a  sec¬ 
tion  or  two,  and  this  only  in  England.  Before 
1660,  the  year  of  his  appointment  to  the  Lu¬ 
casian  chair,  all  Newton’s  discoveries  had 
germed  in  his  mind.  The  details  are  notorious, 
and  Sir  D.  Brewster  is  able  to  add  a  remark¬ 
able  early  paper  on  fluxions  to  those  already 
before  the  world. 

We  here  come  upon  the  well-known  letter 
to  Mr.  Aston,  a  young  man  about  to  trayel, 
which,  as  Sir  David  says,  “  throws  a  strong 
light  on  the  character  and  opinions  of  its  au¬ 
thor.’’  It  does  indeed,  and  we  greatly  recrret 
that  the  mode  in  which  that  character  has 
been  represented  as  the  perfection  of  high¬ 
mindedness  compels  us  to  examine  this  early 
exhibition  of  it,  in  connection  with  one  of  a 
later  date.  Newton  is  advising  his  young 
friend  how  to  act  if  he  should  be  insulted. 
Does  he  recommend  him,  as  a  Christian  man, 
to  entertain  no  thought  of  revenge,  and  to 
fear  his  own  conscience  more  than  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  others  ?  Or,  as  a  rational  man,  does 
he  dissuade  him  from  the  folly  of  submitting 
the  decision  of  his  difference  to  the  logic  of 
sword  or  pistol?  Or,  supposing  him  satis¬ 
fied  by  well-known  sophisms  that  the  duel  is 
noble  and  necessary,  does  he  advise  his  friend 
to  remember  that  dishonor  is  dishonor  every¬ 
where  ?  lie  writes  as  follows : — 


**  If  you  be  affronted,  it  is  better,  in  a  forraine 
country,  to  pass  it  by  in  silence,  and  with  a  jest, 
though  with  some  dishonour,  than  to  endeavour  re¬ 
venge;  for,  in  the  first  case,  your  credit’s  ne’er 
the  worse  when  you  return  into  England,  or  come 
into  other  company  that  have  not  heard  of  the 
quarrell.  But,  in  the  second  case,  you  may  beare 
the  quarrell  while  you  live,  if  you  outlive  it  at 
all.” 


This  letter  has  often  been  printed,  in  proof 
of  Newton’s  sagacity  and  wisdom.  IfPepys 
or  Boswell  had  written  the  preceding  advice, 
they  would  not  have  been  let  off  very  easily. 
Again,  when,  many  years  after,  Newton 
wrote,  as  member  for  the  University  in  the 
Parliament  which  dethroned  King  James,  to 
Dr.  Covel,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  he  requests 
a  reasonable  decorum  in  proclaiming  William 


and  Mary,  “  because,”  says  he,  “  I  hold  it  to 
be  their  interest  to  set  the  best  face  upon 
things,  after  the  example  of  the  London  di¬ 
vines.”  And  again,  “Those  at  Cambridge 
ought  not  to  judge  and  censure  their  supe¬ 
riors,  but  to  obey  and  honor  them,  according 
to  the  law  and  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe¬ 
dience.”  What  had  Newton  and  passive 
obedience  just  been  doing  with  King  James? 
These  instances,  apart  from  science,  show  us 
the  character  of  Newton  out  of  science  :  he 
had  not  within  himself  the  source  from 
whence  to  inculcate  high  and  true  motives  of 
action  upon  others;  the  fear  of  man  was  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes.  But  his  mind  has  been  re¬ 
presented  as  little  short  of  godlike  :  and  we 
are  forced  upon  proof  of  the  contrary.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  had  his  defects  been  duly 
admitted,  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to 
turn  to  his  uncompromising  philosophic 
writings,  and  to  the  manner  in  which,  when 
occupied  with  the  distinction  between  scien¬ 
tific  truth  and  falsehood,  no  meaner  distinc¬ 
tion  ever  arose  in  his  mind.  This  would  have 
been,  but  for  his  worshippers,  our  chief  con¬ 
cern  with  him.  The  time  will  come  when 
his  social  weaknesses  are  only  quoted  in 
proof  of  the  completeness  with  which  a  high 
feeling  may  rule  the  principal  occupation  of 
life,  which  has  a  much  slighter  power  over 
the  subordinate  ones.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  there  have  been  lawyers  who  have  been 
honest  in  their  practice,  and  otherwise  out 
of  it:  there  have  been  physicians  who  have 
shown  humanity  and  kindness,  such  as  no 
fee  could  ever  buy,  at  the  bedside  of  the 
patient  and  nowhere  else. 

Sir  David  Brewster  gives  Newton’s  career 
in  optics  at  great  length  ;  it  is  his  own  sub- 

i’ect,  and  he  makes  us  feel  how  completely 
le  is  at  home.  He  gives  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  science  even  down  to  our  own  time ;  and 
he  docs  the  same  with  astronomy.  The  bio¬ 
grapher  would  rather  hare  had  more  of  the 
time  of  Newton,  and  particularly  more  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Portsmouth  papers.  But  we 
must  think  of  our  neighbors  as  well  as  of 
ourselves :  and  the  general  reader  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  so  much  of  the  work  is 
especially  intended  for  him.  We  have  not 
space  to  write  an  abstract :  but  the  book  is 
very  readable.  In  the  turmoil  of  discussion 
which  arose  out  of  his  optical  announcements, 
Newton  made  the  resolution,  which  he  never 
willingly  broke,  of  continuing  his  researches 
only  for  his  own  private  satisfaction.  I  see, 
said  he,  that  a  man  must  either  resolve  to  put 
out  nothing  new,  or  to  become  a  slave  to  de¬ 
fend  it.  it  seems  that  he  expected  all  his 
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discoveries  to  be  received  without  opposi¬ 
tion. 

About  1670,  or  later,  Newton  drew  up  a 
scheme  for  management  of  the  Royal  Socie¬ 
ty,  which  Sir  D.  Brewster  found  among 
the  papers.  Certain  members,  some  in  each 
department,  should  be  paid,  and  should  have 
fixed  duties  in  the  examination  of  books, 
papers,  experiments,  &c.  In  this  paper  our 
biographer,  whose  views  on  this  subject  are 
very  large  and  of  old  standing,  sees  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  an  Institute,  which  indeed, 
on  a  small  scale,  the  plan  seems  to  advocate. 
Sir  David  would  have  all  the  societies  con¬ 
gregated  at  Kensington  Gore,  under  liberal 
patronage,  and  images  to  himself  that  “  each 
member  of  the  now  insulated  Societies  would 
listen  to  the  memoirs  and  discussions  of  the 
assembled  Academy,*  and  science  and  lit¬ 
erature  would  thus  receive  a  new  impulse 
from  the  number  and  variety  of  their  wor¬ 
shippers  !”  If  all  Fellows  were  savans,  and 
if  all  savans  studied  all  sciences,  this  might 
be  practicable.  There  is  one  body  in  London 
which  cultivates  a  large  range  of  subjects, 
the  Royal  Society  itself :  and  all  the  world 
knows  that  the  meetings  of  this  society, 
abounding  in  Fellows  of  such  universality  of 
knowledge  as  in  our  time  is  practicable,  are 
less  interesting  and  worse  attended  than  those 
of  any  of  the  societies  for  special  objects. 
And  reason  good  :  the  astronomer  or  the  geo¬ 
logist  goes  down  to  his  own  place  for  he 
knows  what ;  but  the  astronomer  is  shy  of  a 
society  of  which  it  is  as  likely  that  any  one 
evening  may  give  him  a  treat  of  physiology 
as  of  astronomy,  and  the  geologist,  who  wants 
a  stone  when  he  asks  for  bread,  turns  very 
sleepy  under  a  dose  of  hyperdeterminants  or 
definite  integrals. 

Newton’s  reputation  rests  on  a  tripod,  the 
feet  of  which  are  fluxions,  optics,  gravitation. 
Each  one  of  these  words  must  be  used  in  a 
very  large  sense  :  thus  by  fluxions  we  mean 
all  mathematics  as  bearing  upon  a  system  of 
which  the  fluxional  calculus  is  at  the  comple¬ 
tion.  Of  the  three  supports  of  this  tripod  one 
only  has  received  any  damage,  though  left 
quite  strong  enough,  in  conjunction  with  the 

*  The  members  of  the  French  Institute  receive 
a  part  of  their  emoluments  at  the  Board,  and  the 
quotum  of  each  day  on  which  any  one  is  absent,  is 
forfeited.  This  insures  good  attendance,  and  we 
Aove,  on  pay-day,  seen  men  of  profound  science, 
during  the  memoirs  and  discussions  of  the  assem¬ 
bled  Academy,  practicing  the  first  rule  of  arith¬ 
metic,  called  numeration,  upon  rouleaux  of  five- 
frank  pieces.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  In¬ 
stitute  has  much  patronage,  and  constant  attendance 
is  necessary  to  keep  up  influence  and  connection. 
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rest,  to  support  the  fabric  through  all  time. 
In  optics  only,  the  subject  on  which  Newton 
showed  his  first  impatience  of  opposition,  his 
opinion,  even  his  system,  has  been  set  aside  in 
our  own  day.  The  hypothesis  of  an  undulat¬ 
ing  ether,  as  the  immediate  agent  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  light,  has  superseded  that  of  par¬ 
ticles  emanating  from  the  luminous  body  :  and 
though  the  undulationists,  now  a  large  ma¬ 
jority,  have  long  maintained  their  theory  with 
a  higher  order  of  certainty  than  they  were 
entitled  to,  yet  it  seems  that  time  is  drifting 
their  conclusion  to  a  stable  anchorage.  There 
is  something  like  coincidence  in  the  almost 
simultaneous  appearance  of  the  first  elab¬ 
orate  biography  of  Newton,  who  well-nigh 
strangled  the  undulatory  theory  in  its  cradle, 
and  of  that  of  Young,  who  first  played  a 
part  of  power  in  its  resuscitation.  As  yet. 
Young  is  fully  known  but  to  a  few  :  his  early 
education  was  not,  like  that  of  Newton,  con¬ 
ducted  under  a  system  which  corrects  the 
false  impressions  of  green  age.  Had  he  been 
trained  in  a  University,  he  would  have  been, 
as  they  say  of  the  globe,  rectified  for  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  the  place :  but  speculation  on  what 
he  might  have  become  may  be  deferred  until 
what  he  did  become  is  of  more  popular  no¬ 
toriety.  Dean  Peacock’s  Life  is  one  of  the 
best  of  scientific  biographies,  and  the  three 
volumes  of  Young’s  collected  writings  are 
treasures  to  all  who  know  what  intellectual 
wealth  is. 

We  come  to  the  Principia,  and  we  con¬ 
fess  that  we  heartily  wish  it  were  but  just 
and  right  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
author  of  this  work  could  do  no  wrong.  One 
of  the  greatest  wonders  about  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  thrown  off  in  eighteen 
months.  Certainly  the  matter  had  fermented 
in  Newton’s  mind  many  years  before  :  but  it 
was  not  the  irresistible  call  of  his  own  genius 
which  drew  him  to  the  work  in  December 
1684  ;  it  was  Halley  and  the  influence  of  the 
Royal  Society  brought  to  bear  by  Halley. 
Sir  D.  Brewster  very  properly  contends  that 
to  Halley,  not  to  the  Society,  the  Principia  is 
doe.  Who  found  out,  casually,  that  Newton 
had  had  some  great  success  in  the  question 
which  had  occupied  many  of  the  first  minds, 
the  connection  of  the  planetary  motions  with 
mechanical  second  causes?  Who  went  to 
Cambridge  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  report,  ob¬ 
tained  specimens  from  Newton  with  a  prom¬ 
ise  to  go  on,  got  himself  appointed  by  the 
Royal  Society  to  “  keep  Mr.  Newton  in  mind 
of  his  promise,”  did  keep  Mr.  Newton  in 
mind,  and  doubtless  let  him  have  no  peace 
unless  he  continually  reported  progress? 
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Who,  when  Newton,  disgusted  with  the  un¬ 
fair  claim  of  Hooke,  proposed  to  leave  out 
the  third  book  (that  is,  all  the  application  of 
the  previous  books  to  the  actital  tolar  system), 
soothed  him  with  skilful  kindness,  and  made 
what  Sir  D.  Brewster  calls  his  “  excellent 
temper”  recover  its  serenity  ?  Who  paid  the 
expense  of  printing,  when  the  Royal  Society 
found  it  could  not  afford  to  fulfil  its  engage¬ 
ment?  To  all  those  questions  the  answer 
is — Halley,  who  shines  round  the  work,  as 
Newton  shines  in  it.  When  Newton  pro¬ 
posed  to  leave  out  the  third  book,  he  felt 
that  Phihiophice  Naturalis  Principia  Ma- 
thematica  was  no  longer  the  true  title,  but 
rather  Pe  Motu  Corporum  Libri  Duo :  but, 
feeling  this,  he  intended  to  preserve  the 
wron^  title,  because,  as  he  says  to  Halley, 

“  ’Twill  help  the  sale  of  the  book,  which  I 
ought  not  to  diminish  now  ’tis  yours.”  The 
greatest  of  all  works  of  discovery,  with  a 
catch-penny  title !  We  can  hardly  excuse 
this,  even  though  the  penny  were  angled  for 
by  a  feeling  of  gratitude.  We  never  liked 
the  '’•Erne,  lege,  fruere,’’  which  figures  in  the 
titlepage  of  Copernicus :  this  was  the  work  1 
of  an  injudicious  friend  ;  but  Newton  was 
only  saved  from  worse  by  his  imcomparable 
adviser. 

We  Are  come  to  the  time  when  the  morbid 
dislike  of  opposition  which  would,  but  for 
Halley,  first  have  prevented  the  Principia 
from  being  written,  and  next  have  deprived 
it  of  its  essential  conclusions,  is  no  longer  re¬ 
garded  as  the  modesty  of  true  greatness,  and 
served  up  for  us  to  admire,  as  we  shall  an¬ 
swer  the  contrary  at  our  peril.  It  is  passed 
without  comment;  we  are  now  in  slack 
water,  and  the  turn  of  tide  will  be  here  in 
due  season.  The  sooner  the  better :  for  the 
indulgence  due  to  the  mother  failings  of  a 
great  public  benefactor  cannot  be  cheerfully 
and  cordially  given  so  long  as  our  gratitude 
is  required  to  show  itself  in  misnomers  and 
make  -  believes.  Candid  acknowledgment 
would  convert  censure  into  regret :  sufficient 
acknowledgment  would  turn  the  reader  into 
an  extenuator :  the  Principia  would  neutralize 
greater  faults  than  Newton's  ;  but  it  will  not 
convert  them  into  merits.  Thu  quarrel  is 
not  with  Newton  for  his  weaknesses,  but 
with  the  bio^rrapber  for  his  misconception  of 
his  own  office.  How  indeed  would  it  be 
possible  to  think  for  a  moment  with  harsh¬ 
ness  of  a  great  man  of  all  time,  and  a  good 
man  of  an  evil  time,  on  account  of  errors 
which  we  never  could  have  known  but  for 
the  benefits  to  ourselves  in  the  achievement 
of  which  they  were  committed  ? 


If  faults  had  exhibited  themselves  in  mat¬ 
ters  afifecling  society  at  large,  by  ofifences, 
as  it  were,  against  the  Crown,  the  fountain 
of  justice  would  also  have  been  that  of  mercy, 
and  the  evidence  to  character  and  services 
would  have  secured  a  nominal  sentence. 
But  the  suits  we  have  to  deal  with  are  in 
civil  process.  The  memory  of  more  than  one 
illustrious  contemporary  brings  an  action  for 
damages,  and  palliation  of  the  defendant  is 
injustice  to  the  plaintiff. 

Though  not  much  relying  on  Conduitt’s 
memoranda  of  mathematical  conversations, 
we  trust  that  which  follows,  and  it  will  much 
please  young  mathematicians  to  read  of 
Newton  in  one  of  their  own  scrapes.  When 
Halley  visited  him  in  1684, — 

.  .  .  **  he  at  once  indicated  the  object  of  his 

visit  by  asking  Newton  what  would  be  the  curve 
described  by  the  planets  on  the  supposition  that 
gravity  diminished  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
Newton  immediately  answered,  an  Ellipse. 
Ntrnck  with  joy  and  amazement  Halley  asked 
him  how  he  knew  it?  Why,  replied  he,  I  have 
calculated  it;  and  being  asked  for  the  calcula¬ 
tion,  he  could  not  find  it,  but  promised  to  send  it 
to  him.  After  Hailey  left  Cambridge,  Newton 
endeavored  to  reproduce  the  calculation,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  same  result.  Upon 
examining  carefully  his  diagram  and  calculation, 
he  found  that  in  describing  an  ellipse  coarsely 
with  his  own  hand,  he  had  drawn  the  two  axes  of 
the  curve  instead  of  two  conjugate  diameiera 
somewhat  inclined  to  one  another.  When  this 
mistake  was  corrected,  he  obtained  the  result 
which  he  had  announced  to  Halley.” 

Tills  anecdote  carries  truth  on  the  face  of 
it,  for  Conduitt  was  neither  mathematician 
enough  to  have  conceived  it,  nor  to  have  mis¬ 
conceived  it  into  anything  so  natural  and 
probable  as  what  he  has  given.  Little  things 
illustrate  great  ones.  Newton,  whose  sagacity 
in  pure  mathematics  has  an  air  of  divination, 
who  has  left  statements  of  result  without  de¬ 
monstration,  so  far  advanced  that  to  this  day 
we  cannot  imagine  how  they  were  obtained, 
except  by  attributing  to  him  developments 
of  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  far,  far,  beyond 
what  he  published,  or  any  one  of  his  time — 
this  Newton  was  liable,  both  in  his  own  closet 
and  in  bis  printed  page,  to  those  little  incurim 
which  the  man  of  pen  and  ink  must  some¬ 
times  commit,  and  which  the  man  who  can 
push  through  a  mental  process  may  indeed 
commit,  but  is  almost  sure  to  detect  when  he 
empties  bis  bead  upon  paper.  Now  join 
what  precedes  to  Newton’s  own  assertion 
that  he  had  no  peculiar  sagacity,  but  that 
all  he  had  done  was  due  to  patience  and  per- 
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severance;  an  assertion  at  any  common  in¬ 
terpretation  of  which  we  may  well  smile,  bat 
which,  all  things  put  together,  may  justify 
us  in  such  an  irreverent  simile  as  the  sup¬ 
position  that  he  hunted  rather  by  scent 
than  by  sight. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  volume,  and 
to  those  points  on  which  we  more  especially 
differ  from  Sir  D.  Brewster.  Our  plan  must 
be  to  take  one  or  two  prominent  cases,  and  to 
discuss  them  with  the  biographer.  We  do  not 
express  disapprobation  at  the  facility  with 
which  he  credits  the  opponents  of  Newton 
with  bad  motives :  we  are  glad  of  it,  and 
thank  him  for  it.  There  is  a  pledge  of  ear¬ 
nest  sincerity  in  the  mildness  with  which  the 
barbed  arrow  is  fired  at  Leibnitz  or  at  Flam¬ 
steed  ;  and  if  the  partisan  be  too  much  led 
awa^  by  his  feelings  to  be  a  judicious  coun¬ 
sel,  It  is  not  we,  to  whom  trouble  is  saved, 
who  ought  to  blame  him  for  it.  We  take 
the  following  as  an  instance,  chiefly  because 
we  can  be  brief  upon  it. 

Newton  and  others,  acting  for  Prince 
George,  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Flamsteed  :  articles  of  agreement  were  sign¬ 
ed,  out  of  the  execution  of  which  quarrels 
arose.  We  must  know,  as  Sir  David  justly 
observes,  what  these  articles  were  before  we 
can  judge.  No  signed  copy  appears:  Mr.Baily 
found  none  among  Flamsteed’s  papers.  Sir 
David  found  none  among  Newton’s.  But 
draught  articles  occur  in  both  reposito¬ 
ries  :  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  the  unsign¬ 
ed  draughts  actually  differ ;  Flamsteed’s 
draughts  bind  him  less,  Newton’s  draughts 
bind  Flamsteed  more.  The  case  is  a  very 
common  one :  the  manner  in  which  Sir  David 
treats  it  is  not  quite  so  common.  Speaking 
of  Flamsteed,  he  informs  us  that  “  of  these 
he  has  left  no  copy,  because  he  had  wilfully 
violated  them speaking  of  the  draughts  in 
Newton’s  possession,  he  says,  “  I  regret  to 
say  that  they  are  essentially  different  from 
those  published  by  Mr.  Baily by  which  he 
means  that  Newton’s  unsigned  papers  are  of 
course  copies  of  the  signed  agreement,  and 
Flamsteed’s  of  course  no  such  thing ;  the 
false  draughts  being  purposely  retained  by 
Flamsteed,  in  preference  to  the  final  articles 
purposely  destroyed.  We  need  not  tell  our 
readers  that  a  man  is  not  to  be  pronounced 
dishonest  because  his  draught  proposals  do 
not  agree  with  his  signed  covenants,  still 
less  because  they  do  not  agree  with  the 
other  parties’  draught  proposals.  Newton 
and  Flamsteed  were  both  honest  men,  with 
very  marked  faults  of  different  kinds :  we 
may  be  sure  neither  of  them  privately  de¬ 


stroyed  a  document  for  the  suppression  of 
evidence.  When  Sir  D.  Brewster  not  merely 
opines  but  narrates,  that  Flamsteed  left  no 
copy  because  he  had  wilfully  violated  them, 
he  is  our  very  good  friend,  and  lightens  our 
task  very  much. 

When  Newton  allowed  himself  to  perpe¬ 
trate,  not  the  suppression  of  a  document,  for 
a  third  edition  does  not  suppress  the  first 
and  second,  but  a  revocation  so  made  as 
to  do  all  that  could  be  done  towards  sup¬ 
pression,  Sir  David  Brewster  is  his  defender, 
and  in  this  instance,  we  really  believe,  one 
of  the  last  of  his  defenders.  He  thinks  the 
step  was  “  perhaps  unwise,”  but  proceeds  to 
say  that  Newton  was  “  not  only  entitled  but 
constrained”  to  cancel  the  passage. 

When  Leibnitz  applied  to  Newton  for  in¬ 
formation  on  the  nature  of  the  discoveries 
with  rumors  of  which  the  English  world  was 
ringing,  Newton  communicated  some  of  his 
algebraic  discoveries,but  studiously  concealed 
a  descriptive  mention  of  fluxions  under  the 
celebrated  anagrams,  or  sentences  with  their 
letters  transposed  into  alphabetical  order. 
Leibnitz  (1677 )  replied,  almost  immediately, 
with  a  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  his  own  dif¬ 
ferential  calculus,  and  in  so  doing  became 
the  first  publisher  of  that  method,  and  under 
the  symbols  which  are  now  in  universal  use. 
He  adds  that  he  thinks  Newton’s  concealed 
method  must  resemble  bis  own;  thus  bold¬ 
ing  out  an  invitation  to  Newton  to  say  yes  or 
no.  Not  one  word  of  answer  from  Newton. 
Accordingly,  when  Leibnitz  printed  his  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  Leipsic  Acts  for  1684,  he 
did  not  affirm  that  Newton  was  in  possession 
of  a  method  similar  to  his  own.  What 
ought  he  to  have  done,  we  ask  of  our  readers, 
under  these  circumstances  ?  Ought  he  to 
hare  given  Newton’s  assertions  about  his 
method,  as  assertions,  leaving  it  to  a  sus¬ 
picious  temper  to  surmise  that  the  reader 
was  desired  not  to  believe  without  proof  ? 
Ought  he,  as  a  matter  of  compliment,  to 
have  promulgated  what  Newton  was  doing 
everything  in  his  power  to  conceal  ?  Seven 
years  had  psssed,nnd  Newton  had  made  no 
sign:  was  Leibnitz  bound,  either  in  fairness 
or  in  courtesy,  to  take  on  himself  to  affirm 
that  he  had  a  method  similar  to  his  own  ? 
Not  in  fairness ;  for  if  a  man  studiously  con¬ 
ceal  and  continue  to  conceal  his  discovery, 
those  to  whom  be  may  have  stated  that  he 
had  a  discovery  are  not  bound  to  be  his 
trumpeters  until  such  time  as  he  shall  please 
to  reveal  himself.  Not  in  courtesy ;  a  man 
who  sends  only  anagrams,  and  when  he  re¬ 
ceives  from  his  correspondent  a  full  and  open 
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account  of  that  correspondent’s  discoveries, 
and  an  invitation  to  state  whether  his  own 
resemble  them,  returns  no  answer,  cannot 
complain  of  want  of  courtesy  if  his  corre¬ 
spondent  keep  silence  about  him  thencefor¬ 
ward.  What  Leibnitz  did,  was  merely  to 
state  that  no  one  would  successfully  treat 
such  problems  as  he  had  treated,  except 
by  his  own  calculus,  or  one  similar  to  it. 
Sir  D.  Brewster  calls  his  silence  with  respect 
to  Newton  the  6rst  fault  in  the  controversy  ; 
we  see  no  fault  at  all ;  and  if  we  did,  we 
should  call  it  the  second.  The  paper  had 
no  historical  allusions ;  Cavalien,  Fermat, 
and  Hudde,  each  of  whom  had  shown  the 
world  something  approaching  to  calculus,  are 
not  named  in  it :  and  either  of  these  had 
more  claim  to  mention  than  Newton  at  that 
time.  But,  two  years  afterwards,  in  1686, 
Leibnitz  published  a  paper  in  the  same  Leip- 
sic  Acts,  a  paper  which  Newton  did  not  cite 
when,  long  after,  he  was  writing  against 
Leibnitz,  a  paper  which  the  Newtonians  are 
very  shy  of  citing,  and  of  which,  apparently. 
Sir  David  knows  nothing.  In  this  paper  he 
explains  the  foundation  of  the  integral  calcu¬ 
lus,  the  matter  of  which  was  much  more 
likely  to  recall  Newton  to  mind  than  his  for¬ 
mer  paper  on  the  differential  calculus :  for 
his  application  to  Newton,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  WHS  to  know  what  he  had  done  on 
series,  and  especially  with  reference  to  their 
use  in  quadratures,  which  we  now  call  inte¬ 
gration.  Here  he  gives  an  historical  summa¬ 
ry  ;  and  speaking  of  those  who  had  perform¬ 
ed  quadratures  by  series,  he  proceeds  thus  : 
— “  A  geometer  of  the  most  profound  ge¬ 
nius,  Isaac  Newton,  has  not  only  arrived  at 
this  point  independently  of  others,  but  has 
solved  the  question  by  a  certain  universal 
method :  and  if  he  would  publish,  which  I 
understand  he  is  now  preparing  to  do,  beyond 
doubt  be  would  open  new  paths,  to  the  great 
increase,  as  well  as  condensation  of  science.” 
A  passing  word  on  Leibnitz.  We  shall  not 
stop  to  investigate  the  various  new  forms 
in  which  Sir  D.  Brewster  tries  to  make  him 
out  tricking  and  paltry.  We  have  gone 
through  all  the  stages  which  a  reader  of 
English  works  can  go  through.  We  were 
taught,  even  in  boyhood,  that  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  had  made  it  clear  that  Leibnitz  stole 
his  method  from  Newton.  By  our  own  un¬ 
assisted  research  into  original  documents  we 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
honest,  candid,  unsuspecting  and  benevolent. 
His  life  was  passed  in  law,  diplomacy,  and 
public  business ;  his  leisure  was  occupied 
mostly  by  psychology,  and  in  a  less  degree 


by  mathematics.  Into  this  last  science  he 
made  some  incursions,  produced  one  of  the 
greatest  of  its  inventions,  almost  simultane¬ 
ously  with  one  of  its  greatest  names,  and  made 
himself  what  Sir  D.  Brewster  calls  the  "  great 
rival”  of  Newton,  in  Newton’s  most  remarka¬ 
ble  mathematical  achievement. 

Newton,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Prin- 
cipia,  gave  a  fair  and  candid  account  of  the 
matter.  But,  many  years  after,  when  this 
important  passage  was  quoted  against  those 
(and  we  now  know  that  Newton  was  always 
one  of  them)  who  endeavored  to  prove  Leib¬ 
nitz  a  plagiarist,  he  tried  to  explain  away  the 
force  of  his  own  admissions.  This  be  did 
twice ;  once  in  a  private  paper  which  Sir  D. 
Brewster  has  published — and,  strange  to 
say,  in  vindication  of  the  suppression  of  the 
passage  which  took  place  in  the  third  edi¬ 
tion — and  once  in  those  observations  on  Leib¬ 
nitz’s  last  letter  which  he  circulated  among 
friends  until  Leibnitz  died,  and  then  sent  at 
once  to  press.  We  give  the  Scholium  from 
the  Principis,  and  the  two  explanations. 

Scholium  from  the  Principia  (first  edition). 

In  letters  which  passed  between  me  and 
that  most  skilful  geometer  G.  G.  Leibnitz 
ten  years  ago,  when  I  signified  that  I  had  a 
method  of  determining  maxima  and  minima, 
of  drawing  tangents  to  curves,  and  the  like, 
which  would  apply  equally  to  irrational  as 
to  rational  quantities,  and  concealed  it  under 
transposed  letters  which  would  form  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence — Data  cequatione  quokunque 
fluentes  quantitates  involvente,Jiuxiones  inven¬ 
ire,  et  vice  versa — that  eminent  man  wrote 
back  that  he  also  had  fallen  upon  a  method 
of  the  same  kind,  and  communicated  his 
method,  which  hardly  differed  from  mine  in 
anything  except  language  and  symbols.  The 
foundation  of  both  is  contained  in  the  pre- 


Newton's  explanation,  left  in  manuscripL 
"  After  seven  years,  viz.,  in  October,  1684,  he 
published  the  elements  of  this  method  as  his  own, 
without  referring  to  the  correspondence  which  he 
formerly  had  with  the  English  about  these  matters. 
He  mentioned,  indeed, a  methodiu  simUis,  but  whose 
that  method  vaa,  and  what  he  knew  of  U,  be  did 
not  say,  as  he  should  have  done.  Am  thus  Ids 
silence  pul  me  upon  a  necessity  of  writing  the  Scho¬ 
lium  upon  the  second  Lemma  of  the  second  Book 
of  Principles,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  I  bor¬ 
rowed  that  Lemma  from  Mr.  Leibnitz.” 

Newton's  explanation  circulated  in  writing,  and 
printed  in  Raphson’s  F luxions  (1716,  date  of  title 
1715)  after  Leibnitz's  death. 

P.  115.  He  pretends  that  in  my  book  of  Prin¬ 
ciples,  p.  253,  2^,  I  allowed  him  the  invention 
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of  the  CaJctiius  Diferentialis  independently  of  my 
own ;  and  that  to  attribute  this  invention  to  my> 
self,  is  contrary  to  my  knowledge.  But  in  the 
paragraph  there  referred  unto,  I  do  not  find  one 
word  to  this  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  I  there 
represent  that  I  sent  notice  of  my  method  to  Mr. 
Leibnitz  before  he  sent  notice  of  his  method  to 
me  :  and  left  him  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had 
found  his  method  before  the  date  of  my  letter ; 
that  is,  eight  months  at  least  before  the  date  of 
his  own.  And  by  referring  to  the  letters  which 

Cassed  between  Mr.  Leibnitz  and  me  ten  years 
efore,  I  left  the  reader  to  consult  these  letters, 
and  interpret  the  paragraph  thereby. 

The  first  explanation  is  from  a  manuscript 
supplement  to  that  printed  answer  to  Leib¬ 
nitz  of  which  the  second  explanation  is  part. 
We  tbin^  better  of  Newton  in  1687  than  to 
believe  either,  though  we  do  not  doubt  that 
Newton  in  1716  saw  his  former  self  through 
the  clouds  of  1712.  Though  the  morbid 
suspicion  of  others  which  was  bis  worst  fault 
of  temperament,  the  fault  alluded  to  by  Locke, 
did  act  to  some  extent  throughout  bis  whole 
life,  yet  we  do  not  believe  that  it  was  in  1687 
what  it 'afterwards  became  when  he  had  sat 
on  the  throne  of  science  for  many  years,  the 
object  of  every  form  of  admiration,  and  every 
form  of  flattery.  Could  we  believe  his  first 
explanation,  could  we  thick  that  in  1687  his 
hidden  anagrams,  answered  by  Leibnitz’s 
candid  revelations,  produced  no  effect  except 
a  diseased  feeling  that  perhaps  Leibnitz  would 
rob  him,  inste.ad  of  a  generous  confidence  that 
Leibnitz  would  not  suspect  him,  we  should 
turn  from  him  with  pity.  We  must  now 
change  our  position,  and  defend  him  from  his 
biographer.  Sir  D.  Brewster  does  not  quote 
the  second  explanation:  he  only  cites  the 
page,  and  quotes  a  few  words  occurring  fur¬ 
ther  on,  which  are  much  less  to  the  purpose, 
and  which  he  says  “  fortunately  ”  give  us 
Newton’s  opinion.  Now  we  say  that  the 
second  explanation,  as  quoted  by  us,  fortu¬ 
nately  saves  Newton  from  his  own  imputation  | 
upon  himself.  The  two  explanations  cannot 
stand  together :  according  to  the  first.  New-  ! 
ton  was  guarding  himself  from  a  charge  of 
plagiarism  ;  according  to  the  second,  be  was 
putting  upon  Leibnitz  the  onus  of  averting  a 
similar  charge  from  himself.  Both  motives 
might  have  been  simultaneous ;  but  both 
could  not  be  so  much  the  chief  motives  as  to 
be  separately  worthy  of  standing  alone.  But 
the  most  precious  inference  in  Newton’s  favor 
is  that  the  second  explanation*  is  demon- 

*  Id  refereooe  to  both  expUnatioos,  th«  following 
is  remarkable.  Just  after  Leiboita  made  bis  pabli- 
eation  of  1684,  a  young  Scotchman,  Craig,  then  of 
Cambridge,  took  it  up,  and  published  a  short  tract 
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strably  not  the  true  one,  and  the  disorder  of 
mind  which  perverted  the  best-known  facts 
may  as  easily,  and  more  easily,  have  per¬ 
verted  the  memory  of  impressions.  Those 
letters  which  Newton  referred  to  that  the 
reader  might  consult  them,  for  interpretation 
of  his  printed  paragraph,  had  never  been 
published,  had  never  been  announced,  were 
not  then  likely  to  be  published,  and  in  fact 
never  were  published  till  1699,  thirteen  years 
afterwards.  Moreover,  the  letters  were  not 
written  by  Leibnitz  and  Newton  to  one  an¬ 
other,  but  by  both  to  Oldenburg  ;  bow  could 
the  readers  of  the  Principia  have  known  what 
to  go  to ;  or  how  could  they  have  gone  to 
the  letters,  if  they  had  known?  The  truth 
we  suspect  to  be  as  follows : — In  I7l2,  when 
those  letters  were  first  republished,  the  second 
edition  of  the  Principia  was  in  preparation, 
and  the  battle  of  fluxions  was  raging  :  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  1716,  all  that  Newton  said  of 
himself  in  reference  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
Principia,  must  be  referred  to  the  Newton 
of  the  second  edition.  On  any  other  sup- 

Sosition,  except  morbid  confusion  of  ideas, 
fewton  must  be  charged  with  worse  than 
we  ever  believed  of  him.  What  well-read  and 
practised  investigator,  with  his  mind  in  its 
moral  state,  and  all  bis  books  before  him,  ever 
mistakes  the  date  of  first  publication  of  any  of 
his  own  works  by  thirteen  years, in  a  deliberate 
answer  to  an  acute  opponent?  Again,  Newton 
is  quite  wrong  as  to  the  eight  months  which 
he  gives  Leibnitz  to  execute  his  alleged  fraud 
in.  His  own  Commercium  Epistolicum  would 
have  taught  him  better.  Though  his  second 
letter  to  Oldenburg  (the  one  in  question)  was 

upon  the  quadrature  of  curve*,  in  which  he  uses, 
with  high  praise,  the  differential  calculus  of  Leibnitz. 
He  had  been  in  eomrounication  with  Newton,  had 
asked  for  help  in  this  very  subject  of  quadrature, 
and  had  received  the  Binomial  theorem,  then  un- 
printed.  But  not  one  word  did  Newton  drop  to 
the  effect  that  he  also  had  a  method  like  that  of  Leib¬ 
nitz,  and  that  he  and  Leibnitz  had  communicated 
seven  or  eight  years  before.  Uraig  says,  long  after, 
in  1718,  that  Newton  examined  the  manuscript :  it 
is  clear,  however,  that  hi*  memory  is  at  fault  here, 
and  that  it  was  the  second  edition  (1698)  which 
Newton  examined.  Are  we  to  believe  that  New¬ 
ton  was  brooding  over  the  matter  of  the  two  ex¬ 
planations,  at  a  time  when  he  allowed  hi*  young 
friend  to  proclaim  Leibnitz  as  the  author  of  the 
new  ealeulus,  with  that  negation  of  himself  which 
was  implied  in  acknowleogment  of  assistance  on 
anoOter  point  /  We  rather  suspect  that,  at  the  time, 
when  the  geometrical  form  which  is  so  prominent 
in  the  Principia,  then  on  the  anvil,  was  in  his  mind, 
be  greatly  undervalued  hie  own  fluxiona  And  we 
think  they  never  would  have  been  heard  of  if  the 
mighty  force  which  the  calculus  had  developed  by 
1693  had  not  shown  him  how  much  there  was  to 
contend  for. 
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dated  October  24,  1676,  and  Leibnitz’s  an¬ 
swer  June  21,  1677,  yet  Collins  informs  New¬ 
ton  that  the  copy  intended  for  Leibnitz  was 
in  his  bands  on  March  5,  1677,  but  that  in 
a  week  it  would  be  despatched  to  Hanover 
by  a  private  hand. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  moral  intellect 
of  Newton — not  his  moral  intention,  but  his 
power  of  judging — underwent  a  gradual  de¬ 
terioration  from  the  time  when  he  settled  in 
London.  We  see  the  faint  traces  of  it  in  his 
manner  of  repudiation  of  the  infinitesimal 
view  of  fluxions,  in  1704.  A  man  of  sound 
judgment  as  to  what  is  right  does  not  aban- 
I  don  a  view  which  he  has  held  in  common 

with  a  great  rival,  and  this  just  at  a  time 
I  when  the  world  is  beginning  to  ask  which 

came  first  in  their  common  discovery,  with¬ 
out  a  clear  admission  of  the  abandonment : 
he  does  not  imply  that  some  have  held  that 
view,  and  declare  against  the  opinion  of  those 
some,  without  a  distinct  statement  that  he 
himself  had  been  one  of  them  :  still  less  does 
I  he  quietly  and  secretly  alter  what  he  had 

previously  published,  or  allowed  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  so  as  to  turn  the  old  view  into  the 
new  one,  and  to  leave  the  reader  to  understand 
that  he  had  never  changed  his  opinion.  The 
Newton  of  the  mythologists  would  have  felt 
to  his  fingers*  ends  that  such  a  proceeding 
had  a  tendency  to  give  false  impressions  as 
to  the  case,  and  to  throw  suspicion  on  his  own 
motives.  This  is  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  a 
commencement  of  worse.  We  come  to  the 
Commercium  Epistolieum,  the  name  given  to 
the  collection  of  letters,  accompanied  b^y  notes 
and  a  decision  of  the  question,  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society.  To 
this  well-known  part  of  the  history  Sir  D. 
Brewster  has  a  very  important  addition  to 
make ;  and  he  makes  it  fairly,  though  we 
confess  we  wish  he  had  given  us  what  they 
call  chapter  and  verse.  “  It  is  due  to  his¬ 
torical  truth  to  state  that  Newton  supplied 
all  the  materials  for  the  Commercium  Epis- 
tolicum,  and  that  though  Keill  was  its  editor, 
and  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  the 
authors  of  the  Report,  Newton  was  virtually 
responsible  for  its  contents.” 

Before  we  proceed  further,  we  must  ad¬ 
dress  a  respectful  word  to  Lord  Portsmouth, 
the  descendant  of  Newton’s  niece,  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  his  blood,  and  the  possessor 
of  these  valuable  papers,  to  whose  liberality 
and  judgment  the  permission  to  publish  their 
contents  is  due,  after  long  concealment  from 
fear  of  hurting  Newton’s  reputation,  and  long 
abeyance  from  family  circumstances.  We 
submit  to  him  that  either  too  much  is  done. 


or  not  enough.  Great  harm  arose  out  of  the 
rumors  which  circulated  during  the  period  in 
which  the  papers  were  concealed  :  both  the 
opponents  and  the  defenders  of  Newton’s 
conduct  were,  without  any  fault  of  their  own, 
put  in  a  wrong  position  as  to  interpretation 
of  facts  and  appreciation  of  probabilities. 
Much  more  harm  will  be  done  if  the  regret¬ 
ful  admissions  of  so  warm  a  partisan  as  Sir 
D.  Brewster  be  allowed  to  stand  instead  of 
these  rumors.  The  papers  cannot  possibly 
contain  anything  from  which  any  such  injury 
would  arise  as  unquestionably  will  arise  from 
the  above  substitution,  which,  to  all  the  in¬ 
definiteness  of  mere  rumor,  adds  all  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  judicial  decision.  For  when  Sir 
D.  Brewster  declares  against  Newton,  it  is  as 
if  a  counsel  threw  up  his  brief:  we  mean 
nothing  disrespectful,  for  we  remember  when 
we  ourselves  would  have  held  it,  on  such  re¬ 
tainers  as  the  Principia,  the  fluxions,  and  the 
optics.  Why  should  not  these  papers  be 
published  ?  It  must  come  to  this  at  last. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  the  Government 
would  defray  the  expense,  which  would  be 
considerable:  and  the  Admiralty  publication 
of  the  Flamsteed  papers  would  be  a  prece¬ 
dent  of  a  peculiarly  appropriate  character. 
Those  who  were  scandalized  at  the  idea  of 
the  nation  paying  for  the  printing  of  an  attack 
upon  Newton  would  take  it  as  reparation : 
while  those  who  entirely  approved  of  the 
proceeding  would  as  heartily  approve  of  the 
new  measure.  It  is  impossible  that  the  matter 
should  rest  here.  Sir  D.  Brewster  himself 
will  probably  desire,  for  his  own  sake,  for  that 
of  Newton,  and  for  that  of  truth,  that  these 
documents  should  undergo  public  scrutiny. 
And  we  have  no  delicacy  in  saying  that  they 
ought  to  come  under  the  eyes  of  persons 
familiar  with  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics, 
which  Sir  D.  Brewster  neither  is,  nor  pretends 
to  be. 

The  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  was 
always  considered  in  England  as  judicial,  not 
as  expressly  defensive  of  Newton.  A  few 
years  ago.  Professor  De  Morgan,  a  decided 
opposerof  Newton  and  the  Committee  in  the 
fluxional  dispute — and  one  whose  views  Sir 
!  D.  Brewster  states  himself  to  have  confirmed 
on  several  points — rescued  the  objects  of  his 
censure  from  the  inferences  which  this  notion 
would  lead  to,  and  showed  tHat  the  Royal 
Society  intended  its  Committee  for  purposes 
of  advocacy,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  had  no  other  idea  of  their  own 
function.  Sir  D.  Brewster  says  that  New¬ 
ton  himself  asserted  this  also  *.  he  does  not 
say  where,  and  this  is  only  one  of  several 
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chiter  dicta  which  ought  to  have  been  sup-  completely  does  it  profess  to  be  only  a  re¬ 
ported  by  reference  ;  we  remember  no  such  print,  that  the  old  title  page,  an<f  the  old  date, 
statement.  It  is  now  of  course  perfectly  sre  reprinted  after  the  new  title  and  the 
settled  that  the  Committee  was  not  judicial ;  avowedly  new  matter  at  the  beginning.  We 
and  we  find  Newton  to  have  been  the  real  now  believe  that  Newton  was  privy  to  the 
source  of  the  materials  of  the  Commercium  alterations,  and  especially  to  the  moat  im- 
Epistolicum,  aiA  answerable  for  all  the  run-  portantof  all:  we  believe  it  independently  of 
ning  notes  which  accompany  the  published  what  may  possibly  arise  from  further  scrutiny; 
correspondence.  We  might  easily  proceed  and  we  suppose  from  Sir  D.  Brewster’s  silence 
to  justify  our  assertion  that  his  moral  intellect  that  he  has  no  means  of  contradicting  this 
was  undergoing  deterioration :  but  for  want  natural  inference.  The  famous  letter  of  New - 
of  space  we  shall  pass  on  to  1716,  and  shall  ton  to  Collins,  on  which  the  Committee  (very 
make  one  extract  from  his  letter  to  Conti,  in  absurdly)  made  the  whole  point  of  turn,  was 
which,  in  his  own  name,  he  makes  the  asser-  asserted  to  have  been  sent  to  Leibnitz,  but  no 
tion  that  Leibnitz  had  stolen  from  him.  He  date  of  transmission  was  given  with  the  letter. 


says  that  he  had  explained  his  “  method”  to 
Leibnitz,  “  partly  in  plain  words  and  partly 
in  cyphers,”  and  that  Leibnitz  “  disguised  it 
by  a  new  notation  pretending  that  it  was  his 
own.”  His  statement  contains  two  untruths, 
which  we  impute  to  the  forgetfulness  of  ir-  | 
ritation.  He  did  not  describe  part  of  his 
method  in  plain  words  :  all  that  he  described 
in  plain  words  was  the  species  of  problems 
which  he  could  solve.  When  Glendower 
said,  ”  1  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,” 
no  one  ever  supposed  that  be  partly  de¬ 
scribed”  the  “  method”  of  doing  it.  Secondly, 
he  did  not  describe  the  rest  in  cipher :  he  put 
the  letters  of  his  sentences  into  alphabetical 
order,  and  gave  what  was  called  an  anagram.  \ 
There  are  many  good  decypherers  in  the 
country,  and  the  task  is  one  for  a  mathema¬ 
tician:  Wall’is  in  past  times,  and  Mr.  Babbage 
now,  may  be  citc^  as  instances.  But  no  one 
will  undertake  to  say  what  the  sentence  is  : 
which  we  have  decomposed  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  string  of  letters :  6a  2c  5</  1 9e  2/  3A  bij 
3kl  6n  bo  8r  9«  9t  3u  2t;te  3y ;  93  letters  in 
all,  ux  of  which  are  a’s,  two  are  c’s,  &c. 

Yet  a  few  years  more,  and  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  is  more  decided.  In  1722,  Newton  him¬ 
self  wrote  a  preface  and  an  Ad  Leetorem  to 
the  reprint  of  the  Commercium  Eputolicum, 
and  caused  to  be  prefixed  a  Latin  version  of  I 
the  account  of  that  work  which  he  had  in-  | 
serted  anonymously  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1715.  His  authorship  of 
this  paper,  constantly  denied,  and  for  very 
cogent  reasons,  by  bis  partisans,  but  proved 
from  evidence  internal  and  external,  is  now 
admitted  by  Sir  D.  Brewster.  Much  is  to  be 
got  from  those  documents,  but  we  shall  only 
add  that  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  De  Morgan 
discovered  that  some  alterations,  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  of  great  importance,  had  been  made 
in  this  reprint,  mthout  notice.  Of  this  Sir  D. 
Brewster  says  not  one  word.  He  calls  the 
reprint  a  new  edition,  which  it  was  not :  so 


though  the  report  of  the  Committee  affirmed 
a  rough  date  of  which  nothing  was  said  in 
their  evidence.  A  date  of  transmission  was 
smuggled  into  the  reprint.  Where  does  this 
date  first  appear ?  \Vho  first  gave  it?  New¬ 
ton  himself  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
anonymously,  and  without  stating  any  au¬ 
thority. 

Lastly,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Prineipia, 
Newton  struck  out  the  scholium  in  which  he 
had  recognized  the  rights  of  I.,eibailz.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  Pemberton,  who  as¬ 
sisted  him,  was  the  real  agent  in  this  ”  per¬ 
haps  unwise”  step  :  but  it  appears  distinctly 
that  Newton  alone  is  responsible.  He  struck 
out  this  scholium  ;  did  he  state  openly  why, 
and  let  bis  reader  know  what  had  been  done  ? 
He  supplied  it  by  another  scholium,  begin¬ 
ning  and  ending  in  words  similar  to  the  old 
one,  but  describing,  not  the  correspondence 
with  Leibnitz,  but  the  celebrated  letter  to 
Collins.  If  the  old  scholium  had  been  mis¬ 
understood,  as  Newton  affirms  it  was,  no¬ 
thing  would  havebeen  more  easy  than  to  annex 
an  explanation :  if  the  suppression  were  done 
in  the  way  of  punishment,  it  should  have  been 
done  openly.  Newton,  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  Prineipia,  had  revenged  himself  on 
Flamsteed  by  omitting  Flamsteed's  name  in 
every  place  in  which  he  could  possibly  do 
without  it :  the  omission  of  bis  candid  and 
proper  acknowledgment  of  what  bad  passed 
between  himself  and  Leibnitz  was  but  a  rep¬ 
etition  of  the  same  conduct  under  more  ag¬ 
gravated  circumstances.  Of  this  letter  to 
Collins,  asserted  to  have  been  sent  to  Leib¬ 
nitz,  and  falsely,  as  proved  in  our  own  day 
both  from  what  wot  sent  to  Leibnitz,  now  in 
the  Library  at  Hanover,  and  from  the  draught 
which  has  turned  up  in  the  archives  of  the 
Royal  Society,  we  shall  only  say  that  it  prov¬ 
ed  that  Newton  was  more  indebted  to  Hudde 
than  Leibnitz  would  have  been  to  him  if  be 
had  seen  the  letter.  But  the  relations  of 
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Hudde  to  the  two  inventors  of  the  differen¬ 
tial  calculus  would  be  matter  for  a  paper  apart. 

To  discuss  every  subject  would  require 
volumes ;  and  we  shall  therefore  now  pass 
on  to  Sir  D.  Brewster’s  treatment  of  the  cu¬ 
rious  question  of  the  relation  which  existed  be¬ 
tween  Newton’s  half  niece,  Catherine  Barton, 
and  his  friend  and  patron,  Charles  Montague, 
Elarl  of  Halifax.  Sir  D.  Brewster  declares 
that  for  a  century  and  a  half  no  stain  has  been 
cast  on  the  memory  of  Mrs.  C.  Baiton,  and 
then  proceeds  to  quote  Voltaire’s  insinuation 
as  scarcely  deserving  notice  ;  so  that  by  "  no 
stain”  we  are  to  understand  no  stain  which 
he  thinks  worthy  of  notice.  Now  the  fact  is 
that,  though  respect  for  Newton  has  kept  the 
matter  quiet,  there  has  always  been  a  general 
impression  that  it  was  a  doubtful  question,  a 
thing  to  be  discussed,  whether  or  no  Mrs.  C. 
Barton  was  the  mistress  of  Lord  Halifax.  Mr. 
De  Morgan  took  up  this  subject  in  the  Notee 
and  Queries  (No.  210),  and,  perfectly  satis6ed 
that  she  was  either  a  wife  or  a  mistress,  came 
to  a  balanced  conclusion  that,  as  he  says, 
’*  the  supposition  of  a  private  marriage,  gen¬ 
erally  understood  among  the  friends  of  the 
parties,  seems  to  me  to  make  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  take  an  air  of  likelihood  which  no 
other  hypothesis  will  give  them :  and  this 
is  all  my  conclusion.”  Sir  D.  Brewster,  whose 
mind  admits  no  such  balance,  makes  this  the 
“  inference”  of  a  private  marriage.  The 
grounds  of  the  alternative  are  that  she  was 
publicly  declared,  by  the  writer  of  the  Life 
of  Halifax,  to  have  lived,  when  very  young, 
and  she  herself  distinguished  by  beauty  and 
wit,  in  the  house  of  Lord  Halifax  as  “super¬ 
intendent  of  his  domestic  affairs  and  this 
not  in  attack,  but  defensively,  with  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  she  was  a  virtuous  woman,  though 
“  those  that  were  given  to  censure  passed  a 
judgment  upon  her  which  she  no  ways  merit¬ 
ed.*  Further,  Lord  Halifax  held  in  trust  an 
annuity  for  her  of  £200  a  ^ear,  bought  in 
Newton’s  name:  besides  which,  be  left  her 
£5000,  with  Bushy  Park  and  a  manor  for 
life :  while  neither  she  nor  any  one  of  her 
friends  contradicted  the  admission  made  in 
the  Life  of  Halifax,  which  came  out  at  the 
time  when  the  legacies  and  the  annuity  would 
have  turned  public  attention  upon  Miss  Bar¬ 
ton.  This  is  a  subject  unconnected  with 
mathematics;  and  we  dwell  upon  it  more 
than  its  intrinsic  importance  deserves,  because 
it  will  enable  us  to  show  to  every  reader  the 
kind  of  reasoning  which  can  be  pressed  into 
the  service  of  biography,  when  biography 
herself  has  been  tempted  into  the  service  of 
partisanship.  We  may  judge  from  the  argu¬ 


ments  which  Sir  David  is  driven  to  employ, 
that  he  would  have  followed  the  example  of 
other  biographers  in  slurring  this  subject,  if 
Mr.  De  Morgan’s  closing  words  had  not  re¬ 
minded  him  that  the  day  for  such  a  suppres¬ 
sion  was  past ; — “  such  points,  relating  to 
such  men  as  Newton,  will  not  remain  in  abey¬ 
ance  forever,  let  biographers  be  as  timid  as 
they  will.”  And  we  may  also  judge  from 
these  arguments  whj;  it  is  that  the  subject 
bas  been  allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance. 

And  first,  as  to  the  annuity.  Halifax  holds 
in  trust  an  annuity  for  Miss  Barton,  and  di¬ 
rects  his  executor  to  give  her  all  aid  in  the 
transfer:  this  annuity  was  bought  in  New¬ 
ton’s  name.  Sir  D.  Brewster  declares  that 
“an  annuity  purchased  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s 
name  can  mean  nothing  else  than  an  annuity 
purchased  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.”  This  is 
an  assertion  of  desperation — it  could  have 
meant,  not  thereby  saying  that  it  did  mean, 
a  settlement  by  Ilalifax  on  Miss  Barton, 
done  in  Newton’s  name  with  or  without 
Newton’s  knowledge  ;  and  done  in  Newton’s 
name  purposely  that  people  might  think  it 
was  made  by  Newton,  or  at  least,  not  by 
Halifax.  This  may  appear  impossible  to  Sir 
D.  Brewster,  in  1855,  and  yet  it  may  have 
been  done  in  1706.  VVe  may  fairly  infer 
that  Halifax  did  not  draw  his  will  with 
the  intention  of  giving  color  to  those  reports 
against  which  his  biographer  protests,  or  with 
the  intention  of  exciting  such  reports ;  if  the 
annuity  were  bought  by  Newton,  what  more 
easy  than  to  have  said  so  ?  In  spite  of  Sir 
D.  Brewster,  who  is  neither  lawyer  nor  act¬ 
uary,  we  affirm  positively  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  annuity  upon  the  life  of  A  B,  as 
bought  in  the  name  of  C  D,  does  not  imply 
that  C  D  paid  for  it,  and  that  so  far  as  it 
implies  anything  on  the  point,  which  is  little 
enough,  it  is  the  very  contrary.  Again, 
Conduitt  does  not  mention  this  annuity  in  his 
list  of  the  benefactions  which  Newton,  who 
was  very  generous  to  his  family,  bestowed 
on  his  poorer  relation.  For  this  Sir  B.  Brew¬ 
ster  has  to  find  a  reason  :  Conduitt  was  the 
husband  of  Catherine  Barton,  knew  of  the 
assertions  in  Halifax’s  biography,  had  read 
Halifax’s  will,  and  must  have  been  cogni¬ 
sant  of  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  a  scan¬ 
dal  had  been  asserted  in  print.  And  be  finds 
a  curious  reason. 

“  But  the  annuity  was  not  a  benefaction  like 
those  contained  in  Conduitt’s  list.  It  was  virtu¬ 
ally  a  debt  due  to  his  favorite  niece  whom  he  had 
educated,  and  who  had  for  twenty  years  kept  his 
house ;  and  if  she  had  not  received  it  from  Sir 
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Isaac,  his  conduct  would  have  been  very  unjust, 
as,  owing  to  his  not  having  made  a  will,  she  got 
only  the  eighth  part  of  his  personal  estate,  along 
with  his  four  nephews  and  (three  other)  nieces.” 

Let  us  first  take  Sir  D.  Brewster’s  state¬ 
ment,  as  here  given,  erroneous  as  it  is.  When 
a  single  man  educates  a  favorite  niece,  there¬ 
by  distinguishing  her  from  his  other  nieces, 
and  gives  her  shelter  and  maintenance  until 
she  marries  (for  we  must  here  take  Sir  D. 
Brewster’s  assertion  that  she  did  not  leave 
him  to  live  with  Lord  Halifax),  all  the  world 
knows  that  the  least  that  favorite  niece  can  do 
is  to  keep  house  for  him,  and  that  the  idea  of 
her  services  in  looking  after  the  dinner,  which 
he  pays  for  and  gives  her  share  of,  running 
him  into  debt,  actual  or  virtual  (O  the  virtue 
of  this  word  !)  is  an  absurdity.  No  doubt  a 
man  ought  to  provide  for  such  a  niece  after 
his  death :  but  if  he  should  leave  her,  as 
Newton  did  to  Miss  Barton,  the  eighth  part 
of  jC32,000,  producing  an  income  of  more 
than  £200  a  year,  he  treats  her  very  hand¬ 
somely  :  but  especially  if  a  friend  of  his 
should  have  left  her  a  large  forune,  and  his 
introduction  should  have  married  her  to  a 
member  of  Parliament.  Now  to  Sir  D. 
Brewster’s  statement.  Just  before  our  quo¬ 
tation  begins,  he  informs  us  that  by  the  act 
of  transference  it  appears  that  this  trust  was 
created  in  170G,  so  that  he  seems  to  say 
that  Miss  Barton,  aged  six  years,  began  to 
keep  Newton’s  rooms  in  Trinity  College, 
when  he  was  writing  the  Principia :  for  he 
says  she  “  had  ”  kept  his  house  for  twenty* 


*  Conduitt  tells  ns  that  his  wife  lived  with  her 
uncle  nearly  twenty  years,  before  and  after  her 
marriage  :  it  is  believed  that  the  Condnitts  resided 
with  Newton  from  the  very  marriage.  Newton 
lived  in  London  thirty  years;  therefore,  ten  or 
more  of  those  years  his  niece  did  not  live  with  him. 
The  annuity  was  bought  in  1706  and  Halifax  died 
in  1716.  Mies  Barton,  being  sixteen  years  old 
when  Newton  came  to  London,  must  have  finished 
her  school  education  shortly  afterwards.  EitherNew- 
ton  did  not  invite  his  favorite  niece,  whom  he  had 
educated,  to  live  with  him  for  ten  years  afterwards, 
or  there  is  a  gap  which  tallies  most  remarkable 
with  the  hypothesis  of  her  residence  under  the 
roof  of  Halifax.  But,  as  a  presumption  against  the 
first  supposition,  there  is  extant  a  short  letter  from 
Newton  to  his  niece,  written  in  1700,  which  by  the 
contents  seems  written  to  an  inmate  of  his  honse, 
absent  for  change  of  air, 

Newton  has  b^n  charged  with  avarice ;  of  which 
there  is  really  no  prooC  unless  his  dying  worth 
more  than  £30,000  be  one.  But  Conduitt  was  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  his  wife  also  :  their  daugh¬ 
ter  was  said  to  have  had  £60,000.  Supp)osing,  as 
is  probable,  that  they  bore  their  fair  share  of  the 
joint  ezp>enBea,  Newton  might  have  saved  nearly 
all  hia  income  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 
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years.  He  does  not  mean  this  :  but  here  and 
elsewhere  he  heaps  circumstances  together 
without  sufiUcient  attention  to  consistency. 
We  very  much  doubt  if  Newton  could  have 
afforded  the  price  of  that  annuity  in  1796. 
Ho  came  to  London  with  but  very  little  in 
1606  ;  by  1706  he  had  enjoyed  £600  a  year 
for  four  years,  and  £1500  a  year  for  six  years. 
An  annuity  of  £200  on  a  life  of  twenty-six, 
money  making  five  per  cent.,  now  cost  above 
£3000 :  if  we  say,  which  is  straining  the 
point  to  the  utmost,  that  Miss  Barton  s  an¬ 
nuity  cost  £2000,  we  confess  we  think  it  not 
very  likely  that  Newton  could  have  bought 
it,  or  that  he  would  have  held  it  just  to  his 
other  relatives  to  have  bought  so  large  an 
annuity.  But  we  are  quite  sure  that  Con¬ 
duitt,  under  all  the  circumstances,  would 
never  have  have  held  this  annuity  as  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  debt  due  to  his  wife ;  he  would 
not  have  made  the  twenty  years  end  with 
1706,  to  speak  of  nothing  else. 

Next,  we  come  to  the  way  in  which  Sir 
D.  Brewster  treats  the  assertions  of  Halifax’s 
biographer.  Those  assertions  are  not  in  at¬ 
tack,  but  in  defence  ;  the  witness  is  a  friend¬ 
ly  one,  and  the  publication  was  made  at  the 
very  time  when  Halifax’s  will  had  just  drawn 
public  attention  to  the  legacies. 

I  am  likewise  to  account  for  another  Omis¬ 
sion  in  the  Course  of  this  History,  which  is  that  of 
the  Death  of  the  Lord  Halifax’s  Lady;  upon 
whose  Decease  his  Lordship  took  a  Resolution  of 
living  single  thence  forward,  and  cast  his  Bye 
upon  the  Widow  of  one  Colonel  Barton,  and 
Niece  to  the  famous  Sir  Isaac  Neicton,  to  be  su¬ 
perintendent  of  his  domestick  Affairs.  But  as 
this  Lady  was  young,  beautiful,  and  gay,  so  those 
that  were  given  to  censure,  pass’d  a  judgment 
upon  her  which  she  no  Ways  merited,  since  she 
was  a  Woman  of  strict  Honor  and  Virtue  ;  and 
tho’  she  might  be  agreeable  to  his  Lordship  in 
every  Particular,  that  noble  Peer’s  Complaisance 
to  her,  proceeded  wholly  from  the  great  Esteem 
he  had  for  her  Wit  and  most  exquisite  Understand¬ 
ing,  as  will  appear  from  what  relates  to  her  in  his 
VVill  at  the  Close  of  these  Memoirs.’’ 

Now  Sir  D.  Brewster  is  so  far  biassed  by 
the  necessities  of  bis  case,  as  to  affirm  that 
it  is  not  here  stated  that  Miss  Barton  (that 
she  had  been  married  is  a  mistake)  lived 
under  Halifax’s  roof.  “  His  biographer 

makes  no  such  statement . 

How  could  any  person  contradict  the  cast  of 
an  eye — the  only  act  ascribed  to  Halifax  by 
his  biographer  ?”  The  writer  of  “  Newton  ” 
in  the  Bioyraphia  Britannica — as  strong  a 
partisan  as  Sir  David — could  not  get  so  far 
as  this  ingenious  solution :  for  he  makes 
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Halifax’s  continuance  in  his  widowed  state  |  his  previous  announcement.  It  wasnot  over- 
“  the  less  to  be  regretted”  on  account  of  this  sight,  because  Mr.  De  Morgan  had  particn- 
“  cast  of  an  eye.”  We  are  to  infer,  accord-  larly  mentioned  these  curious  passages,  in 
ing  to  Sir  David,  that  this  friendly  biograph-  which  Swift  quotes  to  Stella  some  of  Miss 
er,  wishing  to  defend  Miss  Barton  from  cen-  Barton’s  conversation,  which  has  the  free- 
sure  she  no  ways  deserved,  and  alluding  to  dom  of  a  married  woman  (we  mean  of  that 
rumors  which  had  no  source  except  a  “  plan  day ;  our  matrons  are  more  particular), 
or  a  wish  ”  of  Lord  Halifax,  omitted  to  Either  the  Professor,  who  declines  to  repeat 
state  the  plan  was  all  Montague’s  eye  ;  and  the  stories,  is  over  fastidious,  or  is  unskilful 
forgot  to  assert  the  very  material  circum-  in  rendering  the  license  of  the  seventeenth 
stance  that  she  did  not  accede  to  the  plan,  century  into  the  decorums  of  the  nineteenth : 
that  she  did  not  live  in  the  house  of  her  ear-  we  think  we  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  good 
nest  admirer.  We  make  no  doubt,  on  the  joke  over  which  Catherine  Barton,  aged  31, 
other  hand,  that  the  apologist  means  to  say  and  Jonathan  Swift,  aged  43,  enjoyed  a 
that  she  did  lire  there,  and  made  her  a  hearty  laugh.  A  man  h^  died,  leaving  small 
widow  to  give  some  color  of  respectability  to  legacies  to  those  who  should  bear  him  to  the 
it.  Her  noble  admirer  left  his  large  legacy  grave,  who  were  to  be  an  equal  number  of 
“  as  a  token,”  he  writes,  “  of  the  sincere  love,  males  and  females:  provided  always  that 
affection,  and  esteem,  I  have  long  had  for  her  each  bearer,  male  or  female,  should  take 
person,  and  as  a  small  recompense  for  the  a  declaration  that  he  or  she  had  always  been 
pleasure  and  happiness  I  have  had  in  her  a  strict  votary  of  Diana.  The  joke  was,  that 
conversation.”  Sir  D.  Brewster  appends  a  there  lay  the  poor  man,  unburied,  and  likely 
note  to  prove  that  love  and  affection  *'  had  to  remain  so ;  and  this  was  the  joke  which 
not,  in  Halifax’s  day,  the  same  meaning  Miss  Barton  introduced,  in  a  t^te-A-t^te  with 
which  they  have  now.”  Does  he  really  Swift ;  at  least  so  says  Swift  himself.  Mr. 
think  that  they  mean  nothing  now  except  De  Morgan  thinks  that  “  Swift’s  tone  with  re- 
conjugal  love  and  its  imitations  ?  Does  not  spect  to  the  stories,  combined  with  his  obvi- 
a  man  still  love  his  friends,  and  might  not  ous  respect  for  Mrs.  Barton,  may  make  any 
Pope  write  to  H.  Cromwell  now,  as  then,  of  one  lean  to  the  supposition  that  he  believed 
his  affection  and  esteem  ?  If  we  come  to  himself  to  be  talking  to  a  married  woman.” 
old  meoninfft,  we  might  remember  that  con-  Certainly  it  can  hardly  be  credited  that  the 
versation  did  not  always  mean  colloquy.  If  maiden  niece  of  Newton  (then  living  in  New- 
Miss  Barton  did  live  with  Halifax  under  one  ton’s  house,  according  to  Sir  D.  Brewster) 
roof,  and  if  Halifax  did  buy  the  annuity,  would  bring  up  such  a  joke  for  the  enter- 
these  words  are  to  be  interpreted  according-  tainment  of  a  bachelor  friend :  and  Swift’s 
ly.  And  they  must  be  looked  at  jointly  with  great  and  obvious  respect  for  Catherine  Bar- 
the  other  things.  There  is  a  fallacy  which  ton  will  justify  us  in  thinking  that  he  never 
has  no  name  in  books  of  logic,  but  is  of  most  would  have  invented  such  a  story  as  corn- 
frequent  occurrence.  It  is  that  because  neither  ing  from  her. 

A,  nor  B,  nor  C,.  will  separately  give  moral  We  do  not  intend  to  decide  the  question 
conviction  of  D,  that  therefore  they  do  not  whether  the  lady  was  the  platonic  friend,  the 
give  it  when  taken  together.  mistress,  or  the  secretly  married  wife,  of 

We  have  seen  that  Sir  D.  Brewster  can  Lord  Halifax :  in  consequence  of  the  reserve 
omit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  secret  alterations  of  bit^raphers,  it  has  never  been  fully  put 
in  the  reprint  above  mentioned:  we  shall  forward  until  our  own  day.  Further  research 
now  see  that  he  can  omit  when  he  distinctly  may  settle  it :  what  we  have  to  with  is  our 
declares  he  has  not  omitted.  We  are  biographer’s  mode  of  dealing  with  his  case, 
far  from  charging  him  with  any  unfair  inten-  Sir  D.  Brewster  certainly  handles  the  phe- 
tion :  we  know  the  effect  of  bias,  and  no-  nomena  of  mind  and  conduct  as  if  they  were 
thing  disgusts  us  more  than  the  readiness  phenomena  of  matter :  he  requires  that  any 
with  which  suppressions  and  misrepresents-  conclusion  shall  be  as  a  theory,  which  is  to 
tions  are  set  down  to  deliberate  intention  of  explain  how  all  the  circumstances  arose, 
foul  play.  Sir  D.  Brewster  informs  us  that  No  such  thing  is  possible  in  grappling  with 
he  has  given  in  an  appendix  "  all  the  pas-  circumstantial  evidence  as  to  the  dealings  of 
sages  ”  in  which  Swift  mentions  Miss  Barton  human  beings  with  one  another.  Never  a 
or  Halifax.  He  has  not  given  all.  When  day  passes  without  the  prisoner’s  counsel  tri¬ 
be  wrote  this  (vol  ii.  p.  278),  he  intended  to  umphantly  bringing  to  notice  a  circumstance 
give  all ;  but  when  became  to  the  appendix,  which  is  perfectly  inexplicable  on  the  suppo- 
he  altered  his  mind,  omitted  two,  and  forgot  sition  of  his  client’s  guilt.  So  says  the  judge 
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too,  and  so  feel  tbe  jary ;  and  both  parties  are 
in  a  difficulty.  If  it  were  a  question  about 
an  explanatory  theory,  as  of  light,  an  obsti¬ 
nate  dark  band  or  colored  fringe  might  put 
the  undulations  out  of  the  question,  till 
further  showing.  But  the  court  asks  the 
jury,  not  for  their  theory,  but  for  their  i>er- 
dict :  that  verdict  is  guilty,  and  the  prisoner 
generally  confirms  it,  at  least  in  capital  cases, 
and  explains  the  difficulty.  The  matter  we 
have  been  discussing  has  two  counts ;  the 
first  opens  the  question  whether,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  conclusion  that  Miss  Bar¬ 
ton  lived  with  Halifax  can  be  avoided ;  the 
second,  on  the  supposition  that  it  cannot  be 
avoided,  opens  the  question  whether  she 
lived  with  him  as  a  mistress  or  as  a  secretly 
married  wife.  Sir  D.  Brewster  works  hard 
against  the  supposition  of  the  marriage,  and, 
by  an  ignoratio  elenchi,  believes  himself  to 
be  forwarding  his  own  alternative ;  but  we 
strongly  suspect  that  bis  reasons  against  tbe 
marriage,  be  their  force  what  it  may,  will  not 
avail  against  the  other  alternative  of  our 
second  count. 

We  will  now  take  the  vexed  question  of 
Newton’s  religious  opinions,  a  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  no  more,  for  the  papers  so  long,  and,  in 
the  first  instance,  so  unworthily  suppressed, 
are  now  before  the  world.  Sir  D.  Brewster, 
in  his  former  Life,  followed  his  predecessors 
in  stoutly  maintaining  orthodoxy,  by  which, 
in  this  article,  we  mean  a  belief  of  at  least  as 
much  as  the  churches  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  hold  in  common.  But  many  circum¬ 
stances  seemed  to  point  the  other  way. 
There  was  a  strong  and  universal  impression 
that  Horsley  had  recommended  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  Portsmouth  papers,  as 
heterodox :  and  here  and  there  was  to  be 
found,  in  every  generation,  a  person  who  had 
been  allowed  to  see  them,  and  who  called 
them  dubious,  at  least.  Newton  was  the 
friend  of  the  heretics  Locke  and  Clarke,  and 
sent  abroad,  for  publication,  writings  on  the 
critical  correction  of  texts  on  which  Trinita¬ 
rians  relied,  without  a  word  against  the  con¬ 
clusion  which  might  be  drawn  respecting 
himself.  Nay,  he  spoke  of  the  Trinity  in  a 
manner  which  Sir  D.  Brewster  admits  would 
make  any  one  euspect  his  orthodoxy.  Whiston, 
always  indiscreet,  but  always  honest,  de¬ 
clared  from  his  own  conversation  with  New¬ 
ton,  that  Newton  was  an  Arian ;  Haynes, 
Newton’s  subordinate  at  the  Mint,  declared 
to  Baron,  a  Unitarian  minister,  that  Newton 
was  what  we  now  call  a  Unitarian.  He 
himself,  in  tbe  Principia,  allowed  a  definition 
of  the  word  Ood  which  would  have  permit¬ 


ted  him  to  maintain  the  Deity  of  the  second 
and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity.  He  said 
that  every  spiritual  being  having  dominion  is 
God :  Dominatio  entis  spiritmlis  Deum  eon- 
stituit.  And  he  enforces  his  definition  by  so 
many  exemplifications  that  it  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  be  means  that,  if  the  Almighty  were  to 
grant  some  power,  for  only  five  minutes,  to 
a  disembodied  spirit,  that  spirit  would  be,  for 
that  time,  a  God. 

In  tbe  papers  now  produced  for  the  first 
time,  we  have  certain  paradoxical  quettione 
(the  word  paradox  then  meant  an  unusual 
opinion)  concerning  Athanasius  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  in  which  many  historical  opinions  of 
a  suspicious  character  are  maintained  ;  but 
no  matters  of  doctrine  are  touched  upon. 
In  .d  ehort  Scheme  of  the  True  Religion,  the 
purpose  is  rather  to  describe  religion  as  op¬ 
posed  to  irreligion,  and  all  who  are  conver¬ 
sant  with  opinion  know  that  a  Trinitarian 
and  a  Unitarian  use  the  same  phrases  against 
atheism  and  idolatry.  Hence,  some  language 
which  in  controversy  would  be  heterodox, 
may  be  counted  orthodox.  But  in  another 
manuscript,  On  our  Religion  to  God,  to  Christ, 
and  the  Church,  there  is  an  articulate  account 
of  Newton’s  creed,  in  formal  and  dogmatical 
terms.  This  we  shall  give  entire  :  and  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  Newton  destroyed 
many  papers  before  his  death,  which  adds  to 
those  he  left  behind  him  additional  meaning 
and  force. 

“Art.  1.  There  is  one  God  the  Father,  ever 
living,  omnipresent,  omniscient,  almighty,  the 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  one  M^iator  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

‘‘  Art.  2.  The  Father  is  the  invisible  God  whom 
no  eye  hath  seen,  nor  can  see.  All  other  beings 
are  sometimes  visible. 

“  Art.  3.  The  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  and 
hath  given  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself. 

“  Art.  4.  The  Father  is  omniscient,  and  hath 
all  knowledge  originally  in  his  own  breast,  and 
communicates  knowledge  of  future  things  to 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  none  in  heaven  or  earth,  or 
under  the  earth,  is  worthy  to  receive  knowledge 
of  future  things  immediately  from  the  Father,  but 
tbe  Lamb.  And,  therefore,  the  testimony  of  Je¬ 
sus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  Jesus  is  the 
Word  or  Prophet  of  God. 

“  Art.  6.  The  Father  is  immovable,  no  place 
being  capable  of  becoming  emptier  or  fuller  of 
him  than  it  is  by  the  eternal  necessity  of  nature. 
All  other  beings  are  movable  from  place  to  place. 

“  Art.  6.  All  the  worship  (whether  of  prayer, 

E raise,  or  thanksgiving),  which  was  due  to  the 
'ather  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  is  still  due  to 
him.  Christ  came  not  to  diminish  the  worship  of 
his  Father. 

“  Art.  7.  Prayers  are  most  prevalent  when  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Father  in  the  name  of  the  Son. 
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“  Art.  8.  We  are  to  return  thanks  to  the  Father 
alone  for  creating  ua,  and  giving  us  food  and  rai* 
ment  and  other  blessings  of  this  life,  and  whatso¬ 
ever  we  are  to  thank  him  for,  or  desire  that  he 
would  do  for  us,  we  ask  of  him  immediately  in 
the  name  of  Christ. 

“  Art.  9.  We  need  not  pray  to  Christ  to  inter¬ 
cede  for  us.  If  we  pray  the  Father  aright  he 
will  intercede. 

“  Art.  10.  It  is  not  necessary  to  salvation  to  di¬ 
rect  our  prayers  to  any  other  than  the  Father  in 
the  name  of  the  Son. 

“  Art.  II.  To  give  the  name  of  God  to  angels 
or  kings,  is  not  against  the  First  Commandment. 
To  give  the  worship  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  to 
angels  or  kings,  is  against  it.  The  meaning  of 
the  commandment  is,  Thou  shalt  worship  no  oth¬ 
er  God  but  me. 

“  Art.  12.  To  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him. 
That  is,  we  are  to  worship  the  Father  alone  as 
God  Almighty,  and  Jesus  alone  as  the  Lord,  the 
Messiah,  the  Great  King,  the  Ijtmb  of  God  who 
was  slain,  and  hath  redeemed  ns  with  his  blood, 
and  made  us  kings  and  priests.” 

In  a  paper  called  IrenicuntyOr  Ecchniastical 
Polity  tending  to  Peace,  are  many  remarks 
on  churcti-govemment,  but  on  doctrine  only 
as  follows.  After  insisting,  in  one  place, 
that  those  who  introduce  any  article  of  com¬ 
munion  not  imposed  from  the  beginning  are 
teaching  another  gospel,  he  gives,  in  another 
place,  the  fundamentals,  by  which  he  means, 
the  terms  of  communion  imposed  from  the 
beginning. 

**  The  fundtmentals.  or  first  principles  of  relig¬ 
ion  are  the  articles  of  communion  taught  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  in  catechizing  men 
in  order  to  baptism  and  admission  into  commun¬ 
ion  ;  namely,  that  the  catechumen  is  to  repent 
and  forsake  covetousness,  ambition,  and  all  inor¬ 
dinate  desires  of  the  things  of  this  world,  the  flesh, 
and  false  gods  called  the  devil,  and  to  be  baptized 
in  the  name  of  one  God,  the  Father,  Almighty, 
Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  of  one  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost— See  Ileb.  v.  12,  13,  K,  and  vi.  1,  2.  3.” 

In  some  queries  on  the  word  dfioovaiog, 
Newton  asks,  among  many  questions  of  a 
similar  tendency,  whether  unius  substantia 
ought  not  to  be  consubstantialis — whether 
hypostasis  did  not  signify  substance — whether 
Athanasius,  <kc.,  did  not  acknowledge  three 
substances — whether  the  worship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  “  set  on  foot”  after 
the  Council  of  Sardica — whether  Athana¬ 
sius,  &c.,  were  not  Papists.  We  prefer  giv¬ 
ing  the  reader  Newton’s  opinions  in  full  to 
arguing  on  them  ourselves.  It  would  be 
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difficult,  we  think,  to  bring  him  so  near  to 
orthodoxy  as  Arianism.  Though  his  exposi¬ 
tion  of  his  own  opinions  goes  far  beyond  the 
simple  terms  of  communion,  there  is  not  a 
direct  word  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  on  his 
pre-existence,  on  the  miraculous  conception, 
on  the  resurrection,  on  the  personality  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  on  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
Those  who  think  that  some  of  these  points 
(as  we  think  of  the  fourth  and  sixth)  must 
be  implied,  will  perhaps  bring  in  the  rest : 
but  those  who  look  at  the  emphatic  frst  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  twelve,  unmodified  and  unquali¬ 
fied  by  the  rest,  though  enforced  by  the 
eighth  and  ninth,  will,  we  think,  give  up  the 
point,  and  will  class  Newton,  as  Haynes  did, 
with  the  Humanitarians,  and  not  as  Whiston 
did,  with  the  Arians.  Sir  D.  Brewster 
leaves  it  to  be  implied  that  he  does  not  any 
longer  dispute  the  heterodoxy  of  Newton’s 
creed  ;  that  is,  its  departure  from  the  creed 
most  commonly  believed  by  Christians.  Of 
this  we  have  no  doubt,  that  in  his  theologi¬ 
cal  opinions,  Newton  was  as  uncompromising 
and  as  honest  as  in  his  philosophical  ones. 
And  he  was  no  dabbler  in  the  subject,  hav¬ 
ing  in  truth  much  reading,  both  as  a  scholar 
and  a  theologian. 

We  cannot  easily  credit  the  story  of  New¬ 
ton  in  love  at  sixty  years  of  age.  In  Con- 
duitt’s  handwriting  is  a  letter  entitled  “  Copy 

of  a  letter  to  Lady  Norris  by - dock- 

etted,  in  another  hand,  "  A  letter  from  Sir  I. 

N.  to - The  letter  is  amusing.  After 

informing  the  lady  that  her  grief  for  her  late 
husband  is  a  proof  she  has  no  objection  to 
live  with  a  husband,  he  advises  her,  among 
other  things,  that  a  widow’s  dress  is  not  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  company,  and  that  it  will  always 
remind  her  of  her  loss  :  and  that  “  the  prop¬ 
er  remedy  for  all  these  mischiefs  is  a  new 
husband  the  question  being  whether  she 
“should  go  constantly  in  the  melancholy 
dress  of  a  widow,  or  flourish  once  more 
among  the  ladies.”  Sir  D.  Brewster  seems 
rather  staggered  by  this  letter :  but  there  is 
no  authority  for  it  coming  from  Newton,  and 
surely  we  may  rather  suspect  that  his  friend, 
Lady  Norris,  sent  him,  or  perhaps  Miss  Bar¬ 
ton,  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  some  coxcomb* 
of  a  suitor.  Newton  was  always  a  man  of 
feeling,  right  or  wrong,  and  though  perhaps 
he  would  have  been  awkward  at  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  it,  he  never  would  have  addressed  a 

*  The  original  letter,  written  ehortly  alter  1702, 
is  copied  in  the  handwriting  of  Condnitt,  who  did 
not  become  a  member  of  Newton’s  family  till  1717. 
Say  that  Lady  Norris  sent  it  to  Mrs.  Condnitt,  to 
amnse  her,  and  that  Condnitt  copied  it. 
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woman  for  whom  be  experienced  a  revtral  of 
what  he  once  felt  for  Miss  Storey,  in  such 
terms  as  the  young  bucks  in  the  Spectator 
address  rich  widows.  The  letter  reminds  us 
much  more  of  Addison's  play,  and  of  the 
puppy  who  was  drummed  away  from  the 
widow  by  the  gho«t  than  of  Newton. 

To  us  it  has  always  been  matter  of  regret 
that  Newton  accepted  o6Sce  under  the  Crown. 
Sir  D.  Brewster  thinks  otherwise.  “  At  the 
age  of  fifty,  the  high-priest  of  science  found  i 
himself  the  inmate  of  a  college,  and,  but  for  ! 
the  generous  patronage  of  a  friend,  he  would  j 
have  died  within  its  walls.”  And  where 
should  a  high-priest  of  science  have  lived  and 
died?  At  the  Mint?  Very  few  aaciifices 
were  made  to  science  after  Newton  came  to 
London.  One  year  of  his  Cambridge  life  was 
worth  more  to  bis  philosophical  reputation 
and  utility  than  all  his  long  official  career. 
If,  after  having  piloted  the  country  safely 
through  the  very  difficult,  and  as  some 
thought,  impossible,  operation  on  the  coin¬ 
age,  he  had  returned  to  the  University  with 
a  handsome  pension,  and  his  mind  free  to 
make  up  again  to  the  *'  litigious  lady,”  he 
would,  to  use  his  own  words,  have  taken 
“  another  pull  at  the  moon,”  and  we  suspect 
Qairaut  would  hare  bad  to  begin  at  the  point 
from  which  Laplace  afterwards  began.  New¬ 
ton  was  removed,  the  high  priest  of  science 
was  translated  to  the  temple  of  Mammon,  at 
the  time  when  the  differential  calculus  was, 
in  the  hands  of  Leibnitz  and  the  BernoullLs, 
beginning  to  rise  into  higher  stories.  Had 
Newton  remained  at  his  post,  coining  nothing 
but  ideas,  the  mathematical  sciences  might 
have  gained  a  century  of  advance. 

We  now  approach  the  end  of  our  task,  and, 
in  spite  of  our  battle  with  the  biographer,  we 
cannot  express  the  pleasure  with  which  we 
have  read  his  work.  It  is  very  much  supe¬ 
rior,  new  information  apart,  to  the  smaller 
Life  which  be  published  long  ago.  Homer's 
heroes  are  very  dry  automatons  so  long  as 
they  are  only  godlike  men :  but  when  they 
get  into  a  quarrel  with  one  another,  out  come 
the  points  on  which  we  like  and  dislike.  New¬ 
ton  always  right,  and  all  who  would  say  other¬ 
wise  ezcathc^rally  reproved  is  a  case  for  os¬ 
tracism  ;  we  are  tired  of  hearing  Aristides  al¬ 
ways  called  the  just.  But  Newton  of  whom 
wrong  may  be  admitted,  Newton  who  must 
be  defend^  like  other  men,  and  who  cannot 
always  be  defended,  is  a  man  in  whom  to  feel 
interest  even  when  we  are  obliged  to  dissent 
from  his  eulogisL  As  we  have  said  before, 
it  is  the  defence  which  provokes  the  attack. 
Newton,  with  the  weak  points  exposed  and 


unprotected,  is  not  and  cannot  be  an  object 
of  assault :  our  blow  is  on  the  shield  which 
the  biographers  attempt  to  hold  before  him. 
A  great  predecessor  was  guilty  of  delinquen¬ 
cies  before  which  the  worst  error  of  Newton 
is  virtue  itself :  he  sold  justice  for  bribes,  so 
committing  wilful  perjury — for  who  may  dare 
to  deny  that  the  oath  of  the  false  judge  rose 
I  before  his  mind  when  he  fingered  the  price  of 
j  his  conscience — that  the  perjury  itself  is  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  enormity  of  the  mode  of  com¬ 
mitting  it.  But  bow  often  is  this  remembered 
when  we  think  of  Bacon  ?  The  bruised  reed 
is  not  broken,  because  even  biographers  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  it  a  bruised  reed :  let  them  hold 
it  up  for  a  sturdy  oak.  and  the  plain  truth 
shall  be  spoken  whenever  the  name  is  men¬ 
tioned.  And  so,  in  its  degree,  must  it  be 
with  the  author  of  the  Principia. 

All  Newton’s  faults  were  those  of  a  tem¬ 
perament  which  observers  of  the  human  mind 
know  to  be  incapable  of  alteration,  though 
strong  self-control  may  suppress  its  effects. 
The  jealous,  the  suspicious  nature,  is  a  part 
of  the  man’s  essence,  when  it  exists  at  all : 
it  is  no  local  sore,  but  a  plague  in  the  blood. 
Think  of  this  morbid  feeling  as  the  constant 
attendant  of  the  whole  life,  and  then  say, 
putting  all  Newton’s  known  exhibitions  of  it 
at  their  very  worst,  how  much  they  will 
amount  to,  as  scattered  through  twenty  years 
of  controversy  with  bis  equals,  and  thirty 
years  of  kingly  power  over  those  who  de¬ 
lighted  to  call  themselves  his  inferiors.  New¬ 
ton’s  period  of  living  fame  is  longer  than  that 
of  Wellington:  it  is  easy  to  talk  of  sixty 
years,  but  think  of  the  time  between  1795 
and  1 855,  and  we  form  a  better  image  of  the 
duration.  In  all  this  life,  we  know  of  some 
cases  in  which  the  worse  nature  contjtiered 
the  better  :  in  how  many  cases  did  victory, 
that  victory  which  itself  conceals  the  battle, 
declare  for  the  right  side  ?  Scott  claims  this 
allowance  even  for  Napoleon;  how  much 
more  may  it  be  asked  for  Newton  ?  But  it 
can  only  be  asked  by  a  biographer  who  has 
done  for  the  opponents  of  bis  hero  what  he 
desires  that  his  readers  should  do  for  the 
hero  himself.  When  once  tho  necessary  ad¬ 
missions  are  made,  so  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
on  a  basis  which  compromises  no  truth,  and 
affords  no  example,  we  look  on  the  errors  of 
great  men  as  straws  preserved  in  the  pure 
amher  of  their  services  to  mankind.  If  we 
could  but  know  the  real  history  of  a  flaw  in 
a  diamond,  we  might  be  made  aware  that  it 
was  a  necessary  result  of  the  combination  of 
circumstances  which  determined  that  the  pro¬ 
duct  should  be  a  diamond,  and  not  a  bit  of 
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rotten  wood.  Let  a  flaw  be  a  flaw,  because 
it  M  a  flaw :  Newton  is  not  the  less  Newton; 
and  without  the  smallest  rebellion  against 


Locke’s  maxim — Whatever  is,  is. — nobis  gra- 
tulamur  tale  tantumque  eztilisse  humani  gen¬ 
eris  decus. 


Pr«m  tli«  Qaarttrly  Raaiaw. 
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It  is  our  purpose  to  draw  out,  as  a  thread 
might  be  drawn  from  some  woven  fabric,  a 
continuous  line  of  advertisements  from  the 
newspaper  press  of  this  country  since  its 
establishment  to  the  present  lime,  and,  by  so 
doing,  to  show  how  distinctly,  from  its  dye, 
the  pattern  of  the  age  through  which  it  ran 
is  represented.  If  we  follow  up  to  its  source, 
any  public  institution,  fashion,  or  amusement, 
which  has  flourished  during  a  long  period  of 
time,  we  can  gain  some  idea  of  our  national 
progress  and  development,  but  it  strikes  us 
that  in  no  manner  can  we  so  well  obtain  at  a 
rapid  glance  a  view  of  the  salient  points  of 
generations  that  have  passed,  as  by  consult¬ 
ing  those  small  voices  that  have  cried  from 
age  to  age  from  the  pages  of  the  press,  de- 
curing  the  wants,  the  losses,  the  amusements, 
and  the  money-making  eagerness  of  the 
people. 

As  we  read  in  the  old  musty  files  of  papers 
those  mitpe  announcements,  the  very  hum  of 
bygone  generations  seems  to  rise  to  the  ear. 
The  chapman  exhibits  his  quaint  wares,  the 
mountebank  capers  again  upon  his  stage,  we 
have  the  living  portrait  of  the  highwayman 
flying  from  justice,  we  see  the  old  china  auc¬ 
tions  thronged  with  ladies  of  quality  with 
their  attendant  negro  boys,  or  those  by 
inch  of  candlelight”  forming  many  a  Schalkcn- 
like  picture  of  Tight  and  shade;  or  later  still 
we  have  llogarihian  sketches  of  the  young 
bloods  swelled  of  old  along  the  Pall-Mall. 
We  trace  the  moving  panorama  of  men  and 
manners  up  to  our  own  less  demonstrative. 


*  1.  SeoUith  Ntmtpttptr  Directory  and  Outdo 
to  Adoert  sero.  A  complete  Manual  of  the  Neteo- 
paper  Preoo,  Second  Edition.  Edinburgh  and 
London. 

2.  The  Fourth  Rotate :  ContrUutiono  tonardo  a 
Hietory  Nttoopapero,  and  of  the  JAberty  of  the 
Preoo.  Uy  F.  Kuighi  HunL  i  vole.  London. 


but  more  earnest  times  ;  and  all  these  cabinet 
pictures  are  the  very  daguerreotypes  cast  by 
the  age  which  they  exhibit,  not  done  for  ef¬ 
fect,  but  faithful  reflections  of  those  insignifi¬ 
cant  items  of  life  and  things,  too  small,  it 
would  seem,  for  the  generalizing  eye  of  the 
historian,  however  necessary  to  clothe  and 
fill  in  the  dry  bones  of  his  history. 

The  “English  Mercurie”  of  1588,  which 
professes  to  have  been  published  during  those 
momentous  days  when  the  Spanish  Armada 
was  hovering  and  waiting  to  pounce  upon 
our  southern  shores,  contains  among  its  items 
of  news,  three  or  four  book  advertisements, 
and  these  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the 
first  put  forth  in  England  were  that  news- 

Er  genuine.  Mr.  Watts,  of  the  British 
!um,  has  however  proved  that  the  several 
numbers  of  this  journal  to  be  found  in  our 
national  library  are  gross  forgeries,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  most  inexperienced  eye  in  such 
matters  can  easily  see  that  neither  their  type, 
paper,  spelling,  nor  composition,  aro  much 
more  than  one,  instead  of  upwards  of  two 
centuries  and  a  half  old.  Newspapers  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  publications 
of  news  appearing  at  stated  intervals  and  re¬ 
gularly  paged  on — did  not  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  until  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  The  ‘‘  Weekely  Newes,”  published 
in  London  in  1622,  was  the  first  publication 
which  answered  to  this  description  :  it  con¬ 
tained  however  only  a  few  scraps  of  foreign 
intelligence,  and  was  quite  destitute  of  adver¬ 
tisements.  The  terrible  contest  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  reign  was  the  hotbed  which  forced 
the  press  of  this  country  into  sudden  life  and 
extraordinary  vigor.  Those  who  have  wan¬ 
dered  in  the  vaults  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  contemplated  the  vast  collection  of  poli¬ 
tical  pamphlets  and  the  countless  Mercuries 
which  sprang  full  armed,  on  either  side  of 
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the  quarrel,  from  the  strong  and  earnest 
brains  which  wrought  in  that  great  political 
trouble,  will  not  hesitate  to  discover,  amidst 
the  hubbub  of  the  rebellion,  the  Orst  throes 
of  the  press  of  England  as  a  political  power. 
At  such  a  time,  when  Marchmont  Needham 
fell  foul  with  his  types  of  Sir  John  Birken¬ 
head  and  the  court  party  which  he  support¬ 
ed,  with  as  heavy  a  hand  and  as  dauntless  a 
will  as  Cromwell  hurled  his  Ironsides  at  the 
Cavaliers  at  Naseby,  it  is  not  likely  that  we 
should  find  the  press  the  vehicle  to  make 
known  the  goods  of  tradesmen,  or  to  offer  a 
reward  for  stolen  horses.  The  shopkeepers 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  nobility,  were  too 
hard  at  it,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  new 
mode  of  extending  their  trade :  they  had  to 
keep  guard  over  the  malignants,  to  cover  the 
five  members  with  the  shield  of  their  arms, 
to  overawe  Whitehall,  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  Gloucester  ;  objects  quite  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact  that  the  trainbands  were 
not  advertisers.  After  the  king’s  death,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  Commonwealth  had  time  to 
breathe,  the  people  seem  to  have  discovered 
the  use  of  the  press  as  a  means  of  making 
known  their  wants  and  of  giving  publicity  to 
their  wares.  The  very  first  advertisement  we 
have  met  with,  after  an  active  search  among 
the  earliest  newspapers,  relates  to  u  book 
which  is  entitled — 

IRENODIA  GRATULATORIA,  an  Heroick 
Poem ;  being  a  congratulatory  panegyrick  for 
my  L'ird  General’s  late  return,  summing  up  hit 
aaccesses  in  an  exquisite  manner. 

To  be  sold  by  John  Holden,  in  the  New  Ex¬ 
change,  lymdon.  Printed  by  Tho.  Newcoart, 
I6ki. 

This  appeared  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Parliamentary  paper  **  Mercurius  Politi- 
cus."  It  is  evidently  a  piece  of  flattery  to 
Cromwell  upon  his  victories  in  Ireland,  and 
might  have  been  inserted  at  the  instigation 
of  the  great  commonwealth  leader  himself. 
Booksellers  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to 
take  advantage  of  this  new  medium  of  publi¬ 
city,  and  for  the  obvious  reason  that  their 
go^s  were  calculated  for  the  readers  of  the 
public  journals,  who  at  that  time  must  have 
consist^  almost  exclusively  of  the  higher 
orders.  From  this  date  to  the  Restoration, 
the  quaintest  titles  of  works  on  the  political 
and  religious  views,  such  as  were  then  in  the 
ascendant,  are  to  be  found  in  the  “  Mercurius 
Politicus thus  we  have  “  Gospel  Marrow,” 
“  A  few  Sighs  from  Hell,  or  the  Groans  of  a 
Damned  Soul,”  “  Michael  opposing  the  Dra¬ 
gon,  or  a  Fiery  Dart  struck  through  the  King- 
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dom  of  the  Serpent.”  And  in  the  number 
for  September,  1659,  we  find  an  advertise¬ 
ment  which  seems  to  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  roll  of 
English  poets  : — 

CONSIDERATIONS  touching  the  likeliest 
means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the 
Church ;  wherein  is  also  discours’d  of  Tithes, 
Church  Fees,  Church  Revenues, and  whether  any 
maintenance  of  Ministers  can  be  settled  by  Law. 
The  author,  J.  M.  Sold  by  Livetcel  Chapman, 
at  the  Crown  in  Pope’s  Head  Alley. 

In  juxtaposition  to  these  illustrious  initials 
we  find  another  advertisement,  which  is  the 
representative  of  a  class  that  prevailed  most 
extensively  at  this  early  time,  the  Hue  and 
Cry  after  runaway  servants  and  lost  or  stolen 
horses  and  dogs.  Every  generation  is  apt  to 
praise,  like  Orlando,  “  the  antique  service  of 
the  old  world,''  but  a  little  excursion  into  the 
regions  of  the  past  shows  us  bow  persistent 
this  cry  has  been  in  all  a^es.  Employers  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  eulogizing  servants  of  the 
“  old  school”  would  be  exceedingly  astonish¬ 
ed  to  find  that  two  hundred  years  ago  they 
were  a  very  bad  lot  indeed,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  advertisements  of  rewards  for 
the  seizure  of  delinquents  of  their  class.  Here 
is  a  full-length  portrait  of  apparently  a  run¬ 
away  apprentice,  as  drawn  in  the  Mercurius 
Politicus”  of  July  Ist,  1658: — 

IF  any  one  cm  give  notice  of  one  Edu-ard 
Perry,  being  about  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years,  of  low  stature,  black  hair,  full  of 
pockholes  in  his  face;  he  weareth  a  new  gray 
suit  trimmed  with  green  and  other  ribbons,  a  light 
Cinnamon-coloured  cloak,  and  black  hat,  who  run 
away  lately  from  his  Master;  thev  are  desired  to 
bring  or  send  word  to  Tho.  Firby,  Stationer,  at 
Gray’s  Inne  gate,  who  will  thankfully  reward 
them. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  dashing  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  runaway  apprentice,  habitra 
in  his  gray  suit  trimmed  with  green  ribbons, 
and  furbished  off  ao  spicily  with  his  cinnamon- 
colored  cloak,  is  rather  marred  by  the  de- 
scripUon  of  his  face  as  **  full  of  pockholes.” 
Unlei^s  the  reader  has  scanned  the  long  list 
of  villanous  portraits  exhibited  by  the  Hue 
and  Cry  in  the  old  papers  of  the  last  portion 
of  the  seventeenth  and  first  portion  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  he  can  form  but  a  faint 
conception  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
small- pox  upon  the  population.  Every  man 
seemed  more  or  less  to  have  been  speckled 
with  “  pockholes,”  and  the  race  must  have 
presented  one  moving  ma.ss  of  pits  and  scars. 
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Here,  for  instance,  is  a  companion  picture  to 
hang  with  that  of  Edward  Perry,  copied  from 
the  “  Mercurius  PoUticua”  of  May  31st, 
1660 

A  Black-haired  Maid,  of  a  middle  stature,  thick 
set,  with  big  breasts,  having  her  face  full 
marked  with  the  smallpox,  calling  herself  by  the 
name  of  Nan  or  Agnes  Hobgtn,  did,  upon  Monday 
the  28  of  May,  about  six  o’Clock  in  the  morning, 
steal  away  from  her  Ladies  house  in  the  Pal-mall 
a  mingle-coloured  wrought  Tabby  Gown  of  Deer 
colour  and  white  ;  a  black  string  Sattin  Gown 
with  four  broad  bone-black  silk  l.Aces,  and  a  plain 
black  watered  French  Tabby  Gown;  Also,  one 
Scarlet-coloured  and  one  other  Pink-coloured  Sar¬ 
cenet  Pelicoat,and  a  white  watered  Tabby  Wast> 
coat,  plain ;  Several  Sarcenet,  Mode,  and  thin 
black  Hoods  and  Scarfs,  several  fine  Holland 
Shirts,  a  laced  pair  of  Cufis  and  Dressing ;  one 

giirof  Pink-coloured  Worsted  Stockings,  a  Silver 
poon,  a  l,eather  bag,  &c.  She  went  away  in 
greyish  Cloth  Wastcoat  turned,  and  a  Pink-colour¬ 
ed  Paragon  upper  Peticoat,  with  a  green  Tammy 
under  one.  If  any  shall  give  notice  of  this  per¬ 
son,  or  things,  at  one  Hipkins,  a  Shoomaker’s, 
next  door  to  the  Vine  Tavern,  near  the  Pal-mall 
end,  near  Charing  Cross,  or  at  Mr.  Oeiler's,  at  the 
Bull  Head  in  Cornhill,  near  the  Old  Exchange, 
they  shall  be  rewarded  for  their  pains. 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  such 
runaways  being  advertised,  together  with  the 
list  of  the  quaint  articles  of  which  their  booty 
consisted.  At  the  risk  of  wearying  the 
reader  with  these  descriptions  of  the  **  old- 
fashioned  ’’  sort  of  servants,  we  give  another 
advertisement  from  the  “  Mercurius  Politi- 
cus”  of  July  Ut,  1658: — 

ONE  Eleanor  Parker  (by  birth  Ilaydock)  of  a 
Tawny  reddish  complexion,  a  pretty  long 
nose,  tall  of  stature,  servant  to  Mr.  Ferderxe 
H'lapert,  Kentish  Town,  upon  Saturday  last  the 
36rA  o/  June,  ran  away  and  stole  two  Silver 
Spoons  ;  a  sweet  Tent-work  Bag,  with  gold  and 
silver  Lace  about  it,  and  linetT  with  ^tin ;  a 
Bugle  work-Cushion,  very  curiously  wrought  in 
all  manners  of  slips  and  flowers ;  a  Shell  cup, 
with  a  L]ron*s  face,  and  a  Ring  of  silver  in  its 
mouth ;  bMides  many  other  things  of  considerable 
value,  which  she  took  out  of  her  Mistresses 
Cabinet,  which  she  broke  open;  as  also  some 
Cloaths  and  Linen  of  all  sorts,  to  the  value  of  Ten 
pounds  and  upwards.  If  any  one  do  meet  with 
her  and  please  to  secure  her,  atrd  give  notice  to 
the  said  Ferdtrie  Iloaperl,  or  else  to  Mr.  Malpaae, 
Leather-seller,  at  the  Green  Dragon,  at  the  upper 
end  of  I,awrence  I,ane,  he  sbaTl  be  thankfully 
rewarded  for  bis  pains. 

An  advertisement  which  appears  in  the 
same  paper,  of  the  date  of  August  1 1th, 
1659,  gives  us  the  first  notice  we  have  yet 
found  of  the  service  of  negro  boys  in  this 


country.  From  this  period,  however,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  England,  at  least  the 
fashionable  part  of  it,  seems  to  iiave  swarmed 
with  young  blackamoors  in  a  greater  degree 
than  we  should  have  imagined  even  from  the 
familiar  notice  made  of  them  in  the  pages  of 
the  “  Tatler  ”  and  “  Spectator.”  The^e  early 
negroes  must  have  been  imported  from  the 
Portuguese  territories,  as  we  did  not  deal  in 
the  article  ourselves  till  the  year  1680.  The 
amusing  point  of  the  following  advertisement, 
however,  is  the  assurance  it  gives  us  that  the 
Puritans  “  polled  ”  their  negroes  as  well  os 
themselves. 

ANegre-boy,  about  nine  years  of  age,  in  a 
gray  Searge  suit,  his  hair  cut  close  to  his 
head,  wa.s  lost  on  Tuesday  last,  Anguat  9,  at  night, 
in  S.  Nicholas  l,ane,  London.  If  any  one  can 
give  notice  of  him  to  Mr.  Tho.  Barker,  at  the 
Sugarloaf  in  that  Lane,  they  shall  be  well  reward¬ 
ed  fur  their  pains. 

About  this  time  we  find  repeatedly  adver¬ 
tised,  the  loss  of  horses.  It  is  observable 
that  during  the  **  troubles”  such  things  as 
highwaymen  were  unknown.  The  bold,  un¬ 
ruly  characters  who  at  a  later  date  took  to  the 
road,  were  then  either  enlisted  under  the 
banners  of  the  state,  or  had  gone  over  the 
sea  to  Charlie.  The  great  extent  to  which 
horse- stealing  prevailed  during  the  Common¬ 
wealth  period,  and,  indeed,  for  the  next  half- 
century,  might  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the 
value  of  those  animals  consequent  upon  the 
scarcity. produced  by  the  casualties  of  the 
battle-field.  We  cannot  account,  however, 
for  one  fact  connected  with  the  horse- steal¬ 
ing  of  the  Commonwealth  period,  namely, 
that  when  at  grass  they  were  often  kept 
taddled.  The  following  advertisement,  which  ' 
is  an  illustration  of  this  singular  custom,  is 
very  far  from  being  an  uncommon  one  : — 

A  Small  black  NAG,  some  ten  or  eleven  years 
old,  DO  white  at  all,  bob-Tailed,  wel  fore¬ 
handed,  somewhat  thin  behind,  thick  heels,  and 
goeth  crickliog  and  lamish  behind  at  his  first  go¬ 
ing  out;  the  hair  is  beat  off* upon  his  far  Hip  aa 
broad  as  a  twelvepence ;  he  hath  a  black  leather 
Saddle  trimmed  with  blew,  and  covered  with  a 
black  Calves-skin,  its  a  little  torn  upon  the  Pum¬ 
mel  ;  two  new  Girths  of  white  and  green  thread, 
and  black  Bridle,  the  Rein  whereof  is  sowed  on 
the  ofT  side,  and  a  knot  to  draw  it  on  the  near 
side,  Stoln  out  of  a  field  at  Chdma/ord,  21  Febru¬ 
ary  instant,  from  Mr.  Henry  Bullen.  VVIatsoever 
can  bring  tidings  to  the  said  Mr.  Bullen  at  Brom- 
field,  or  to  Mr.  Nevman  at  the  Grocer’s  Arms  in 
Cornhil,  shall  have  20s.  for  his  pains. — Mereuriue 
Politieua,  Fcbmary  24,  1659. 

It  could  scarcely  have  been,  in  this  parti- 
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calar  case  at  least,  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
time  required  such  precautions,  as  the  only 
rising  that  took  place  this  year  occurred  six 
months  afterwards  in  the  county  of  Chester. 
The  furniture  of  the  nag,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  seems  remarkably  adapted  for  service, 
and  might,  from  Its  color,  have  belonged  to 
a  veritable  Ironside  trooper.  Another  reason, 
perhaps,  cf  the  great  value  of  horses  at  this 
period  was  the  establishment  of  public  con¬ 
veyances,  by  which  means  travellers  as  well 
as  letters  were  conveyed  from  one  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Prior  to  the  year 
1636  there  was  no  such  a  thing  as  a  postal 
service  for  the  use  of  the  people  in  this 
country.  The  court  had,  it  is  true,  an  estab¬ 
lishment  for  the  forwarding  of  despatches, 
but  its  efficacy  may  be  judged  of  from  a  letter 
written  by  one  Bryan  Tuke,  “  master  of  the 
postes”  in  Henry  VIII.’s  time,  to  Cromwell, 
who  had  evidently  been  sharply  reproving 
him  for  remissness  in  forwarding  the  King’s 
papers : — 

“The  Kinges  Grace  hath  no  mor  ordinary 
Mates,  ne  of  many  days  hathe  had,  but  betweene 
London  and  Calais  ....  For,  sir,  ye 
knowe  well  that,  except  the  hackney-horses  be¬ 
tweene  Gravesende  and  Devour,  there  is  no  suche 
usual  conveyance  in  post  for  men  in  this  realme 
as  in  the  accustomed  places  of  France  and  other 
partes;  no  men  can  keepe  horses  in  redynes 
withoute  som  way  to  here  the  charges ;  but  when 
placardes  be  sent  for  suche  cause  (to  order  the 
immediate  forwarding  of  some  state  packet)  the 
coruiablfs  many  tymes  be  fayne  to  take  horaea  oufe 
cf  plouea  and  cartea,  wherein  can  be  no  extreme 
diligence." 

This  was  in  the  year  1533.  Elizabeth, 
however,  established  horse-posts  on  all  the 
great  routes  for  the  transmission  of  the  letters 
of  the  court,  and  this  in  1633  was  developed 
into  a  public  post,  which  went  night  and  day 
at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour  in  summer, 
and  6ve  miles  in  winter, — not  such  bad  trav¬ 
elling  for  those  days.  Still  there  was  no 
means  of  forwarding  passengers  until  the  time 
of  Cromwell,  when  we  find  stage-coaches 
established  on  all  the  great  roads  throughout 
the  kingdom.  We  do  not  know  that  we  have 
ever  seen  quoted  so  early  a  notice  of  public 
stage  conveyances.  We  have  evidently  not 
given  our  ancestors  so  much  credit  as  they 
deserved.  The  following  advertisement  shows 
the  time  taken  and  the  fares  of  a  considerable 
number  of  these  journeys  : — 

FRO.M  the  26  day  of  April  1658  there  will 
continue  to  go  Stage  Coaches  from  the 
Oeorge  Inn,  without  Aldersgate,  London,  unto  the 


several  Cities  and  Towns,  for  the  Rates  and  at  the 
times,  hereafter  mentioned  and  declared. 

Every  Monday,  Wedneaday,  and  Friday. 

To  Saliabury  in  two  days  for  xxa.  To  Bland- 
ford  and  Dorchfater  in  two  days  and  a  half  for 
xxxa.  To  Bnrpul  in  three  days  for  xxxa.  To 
Exmaater,  Hunnington,  and  Exeter  in  four  days 
for  xls. 

To  Stamford  in  two  days  for  xxa.  To  Newark 
in  two  days  and  a  half  for  xxvs.  To  Bawtrey  in 
three  days  for  xxxs.  To  Doncialer  and  Ferri- 
bridge  for  xxxvs.  To  York  in  four  days  for  xia. 

Mondaya  and  Wedneadaya  to  Oekinton  and 
Plimouth  for  la. 

Every  Mimday  to  Helperby  and  Northallerton 
for  xlva.  To  Darneton  and  Ferryhil  for  la.  To 
Durham  for  Iva.  To  Newcaatle  for  iiil. 

Once  every  fortnight  to  Edinburgh  for  iv/.  a 
peece — Mondaya. 

Every  Friday  to  Wakefield  in  four  days,  x'a. 

All  persons  who  desire  to  travel  unto  the  Cities, 
Towns,  and  Roads  herein  hereafter  mentioned 
and  expressed,  namely — to  Cicoentry,  Lite'-field, 
Stone,  Namptwich,  Cheater,  Warrington,  Wiggan, 
Chorley,  Preaion,  Oaa'ang,  LanraateranA  KerUtal ; 
and  also  to  Stamford,  Orantham,  Newark,  Tux~ 
fiord,  Bawtrey,  Donccu'er,  Ferriebridge.  York, 
Helperly,  Northallerton,  Dnmeton,  Ferryhill, 
Durham,  and  Newcaatle,  Wakefield,  Leeda,  and 
Halifax;  and  also  to  Saliabury,  B'.andfiord, 
Dorchealer,  Burput,  Exmaater,  Hunnington,  and 
Exeter,  Oekinton,  Plimouth,  and  Cormoal;  let 
thpm  repair  to  the  Oeorge  Inn  at  HoV)om  Bridge, 
London,  and  thence  they  shall  be  in  good  C  taches 
with  good  Horses,  upon  every  Monday,  Wtdnea- 
day  and  Fridaya,  at  and  for  reasonable  Rales. — 
Mercurius  Politicua,  April  1,  1658. 

Other  announcements  about  the  same 
time  prove  that  the  Great  Western  road  was 
equally  provided,  as  well  as  the  Dover  route 
to  the  Continent.  It  is  not  a  little  singular, 
however,  that  regularly  appointed  coaches, 
starting  at  stated  intervals,  should  have  pre¬ 
ceded  what  might  be  considered  the  simpler 
arrangement  of  the  horse  service.  That  the 
development  of  the  postal  system  into  a 
means  of  forwarding  single  travellers  did 
not  take  place  until  some  time  afterwards, 
would  appear  from  the  following : — 

The  Poatmaatera  on  Chester  Road,  peti'ioning, 
hace  rtcHved  Order,  arul  do  wcordingly 
publiah  the  follnoing  adeertiaement : — 

LL  Gentlemen,  Merchant*,  and  others,  who 
have  occasion  to  travel  between  London 
and  Weatchefitr,  Manchester  and  Warrington,  or 
any  other  Town  upon  that  Road,  for  the  accom- 
miration  of  Trade,  dispatch  of  business,  and  ease 
of  Purse,  upon  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  Morning,  betwixt  Six  and  ten  of  the  Clock, 
at  the  House  of  Mr.  Christopher  Charts  ria,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Hart’s-Horn,  in  VV’est-Smithfield,  and 
Post-Master  there,  and  at  the  Post-Master  of 
Chester,  at  the  Post-Master  of  Manchester,  and  at 
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the  Pn«t- Master  of  Warrington,  may  have  a  ^ood 
and  able  ein^/le  Horae,  or  more,  furnished  at 
Threepence  the  Mile,  without  the  charge  of  a 
Guide;  and  so  likewise  at  the  House  of  Mr. 
Thama$  ChaUenor,  Post- Master  at  Stone  in  Saf 
ford-hire,  upon  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturdays  Morning,  to  go  for  Ijondon.  And  so 
likewise  at  all  the  several  Post-Masters  upon  the 
Road,  who  will  have  all  such  set  davs  so  many 
Horses  with  Furniture  in  readiness  to  furnish  the 
Riders  without  any  stay  to  carry  them  to  or  from 
any  the  places  aforesaid,  in  Pour  days,  as  well 
to  Lfmdon  as  from  thence,  and  to  places  nearer 
in  less  time,  according  as  their  occasions  shall 
require,  they  ingaging  at  the  first  Stage  where 
they  take  Horse,  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the 
same  to  the  next  immediate  Stage,  and  not  to 
ride  that  Horse  any  further  without  consent  of 
the  Post-Master  by  whom  he  rides,  and  so 
from  Stage  to  Stage  to  their  Journeys  end. 
All  thote  who  intend  to  ride  this  iray  are  desired  to 
gice  a  lilile  notice  befirekand,  if  eonteniently  they 
can,  to  the  e^veral  l*ott-ma»'ert  vhere  they  firti 
take  horee,  vhertby  they  may  be  furnished  tciih  so 
many  Horses  as  the  Riders  shall  require  with  ex¬ 
pedition.  'This  undertaking  began  the  28  of  June 
1658  at  all  the  Places  abovesaid,  and  so  continues 
by  the  several  Post-Masters. 

The  intimation  that  these  horses  might  be 
had  without  the  *'  charge  of  a  guide”  gives  us 
an  insight  into  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads 
up  to  that  period.  We  can  scarcely  imagine, 
in  these  days,  the  necessity  for  a  guide  to 
direct  us  along  the  great  highways  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  can  with  difficulty  realize  to  our¬ 
selves  the  fact  that  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  interior  of  the 
country  was  little  better  than  a  wilderness, 
as  we  may  indeed  gather  from  Pepys’  journey 
from  London  to  Bristol  and  back,  in-  which 
the  item  “  guides  ”  formed  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  his  expenses. 

In  turning  over  the  musty  little  quarto 
newspapers  which  mirror  with  such  vividness 
the  characteristic  lineaments  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  period,  not  yet  left  behind  us,  we 
chanced  upon  an  advertisement  which  tells 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  of  the  danger¬ 
ous  complexion  of  those  times.  It  is  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  some  runaway  young  “saw¬ 
bones,”  whose  love  of  desperate  adventure 
appears  to  have  led  him  to  prefer  the  toss¬ 
ing  of  a  pike  to  pounding  with  the  pestle  : — 

f^eorge  Weale,  a  Cornish  youth,  about  18  or  19 
years  -of  age,  serving  as  an  Apprentice  at 
Kingston  with  one  Mr.  Weale,  an  Apothecary, 
and  his  Uncle,  about  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the 
Counties  Kent  and  Surrey,  went  secretly  from  his 
said  Uncle,  and  is  conceived  to  have  engaged  in 
the  same,  and  to  be  either  dead,  or  slain  in  some 
of  those  fights,  having  never  since  been  heard  of, 
eitlier  by  his  said  Uncle,  or  any  of  his  Friends. 


If  any  person  can  give  notice  of  the  certainty  of 
the  death  of  the  said  Oeorge  Weale,  let  him  repair 
to  the  said  Mr.  Graunt  his  House  in  Drum-alley 
in  Drury  Lane,  Z/>nir/n;  he  shall  have  twenty 
shillings  fur  his  pains.  —  Mercurius  PoUlieus, 
Dec.  8,  1659. 

Here  at  least  we  have  probably  prelcrved 
the  name  of  one  of  the  fameless  men  who 
were**  slain  in  some  of  those  fights,”  a  phrase 
which  in  these  days  opens  to  us  a  chapter 
in  romance. 

With  the  exception  of  book  advertisements 
and  quack  medicines,  we  hare  not  up  to  this 
date  met  with  a  single  instance  of  a  trades¬ 
man  turning  the  newspaper  to  account  in 
making  known  his  goods  to  the  public.  The 
very  first  announcement  of  this  nature,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  its  being  in  itself  a  curiosity, 
possest-es  a  very  strong  interest,  from  the 
fact  that  it  marks  the  introduction  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  food  which  perhaps  more  than  all 
others  has  served  to  wean  the  nation  from 
one  of  its  besetting  sins  of  old — drunkenness. 
Common  report,  Mr.  Disraeli  informs  us,  at¬ 
tributes  the  introduction  of  **  the  cup  which 
cheers  but  not  inebriates,”  to  Lord  Arlington 
and  Lord  Ossory,  who  are  said  to  have 
brought  over  a  small  quantity  from  Holland 
in  1666.  The  author  of  the  ”  Curiosities  of 
Literature  ”  does  not  think  this  statement 
saiLfactory,  and  tells  us  that  he  has  heard  of 
Oliver  Cromwell’s  teapot  being  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  collector.  We  never  knew  be¬ 
fore  of  these  teetotal  habits  of  the  Protector, 
but  we  can  so  far  back  the  story  as  to  find 
chronologically  correct  bohea  to  put  into  bis 
pot :  for  though  it  is  true  that  the  date  of 
the  following  advertisement  is  three  weeks 
after  the  death  of  his  Highness,  it  refers  to 
the  article  as  a  known  and,  by  physicians,  an 
approved  drink,  and  therefore  must  have 
been  some  time  previously  on  sale : — 

That  Excellent  and  by  all  Physiliana  aprov- 
ed^CAtna  Drink  called  by  the  Chineans 
Tcha,  by  other  Nations  Tay  alias  Tee,  is  sold  at 
the  Sul'aners  H  ad  Cnphee-Hmse,  in  Sceetings 
Rents,  by  the  Royal  Exchange,  Ijondon. — Mereu- 
rius  Polillcus,  September  30, 1658. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  authentic 
announcement  yet  made  known  of  the  public 
sale  in  England  of  this  now  famous  bever¬ 
age.  The  mention  of  a  ”  cophee-house” 
proves  that  the  sister  stimulant  was  even 
then  making  way  in  the  country.*  It  took, 

*  This  cophee-house  in  Sweeting’s  Rents  is  not 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Cunningham  in  his  Handbook  of 
London.  He  mentions  the  first  as  established  in 
1667  in  St.  Michael’s  Alley,  Comhill,  and  the  second 
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however,  a  couple  of  centuries  to  convert 
them,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  term,  into 
national  drinks ;  but,  like  many  other  good 
things,  it  came  too  early.  Tea  may  have 
sufficed  for  fanatics.  Anabaptists,  Quakers, 
Independents,  and  self-denying  sectaries  of 
all  kinfis  ;  and  for  all  we  know  its  early  in¬ 
troduction,  bad  the  Commonwealth  lasted, 
might  have  accelerated  the  temperance  move¬ 
ment  a  century  at  least ;  but  the  wheel  of 
fortune  was  about  to  turn  once  more — mighty 
ale  had  to  be  broached,  and  many  deep 
healths  to  be  drunk  by  those  who  had  “  come 
to  their  own  again  and  tea,  for  full  half  a 
century,  was  washed  away  by  brown  Octo¬ 
ber  and  the  French  wines  that  came  in  with 
the  Merry  Monarch. 

We  have  now  brought  the  reader  upon 
the  very  borders  of  the  period  when  Charles, 
with  his  hungry  followers,  landed  in  triumph 
at  Dover.  The  advertisements  which  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  time  that  Monk  was  tem¬ 
porizing  and  sounding  his  way  to  the  Res¬ 
toration  form  a  capital  barometer  of  the  slate 
of  feeling  among  political  men  at  that  criti¬ 
cal  juncture.  We  see  no  more  of  the  old 
Fifth-Monarchy  spirit  abroad.  Ministers  of 
the  steeple -bouses  evidently  see  the  storm 
coming,  and  cease  their  long-winded  warn¬ 
ings  to  a  backsliding  generation.  Every 
(Hte  is  either  panting  to  take  advantage 
of  the  first  sunshine  of  royal  favor,  or  to 
deprecrate  its  wrath,  the  coming  shadow  of 
which  is  clearly  seen.  Meetings  are  adver¬ 
tised  of  those  persons  who  have  purchased 
sequestered  estates,  in  order  that  they  may 
address  the  King  to  secure  them  in  posses¬ 
sion  ;  parliamentary  aldermen  repudiate  by 
the  same  means  charges  in  the  papers  that 
their  names  are  to  be  found  in  the  list  of 
those  persons  who  “  sat  upon  the  tryal  of  the 
late  King the  works  of  “  late”  bishops  be¬ 
gin  again  to  air  themselves  in  the  Episcopal 
wind  that  is  clearly  setting  in;  and  ‘The  Tears, 
Sighs,  Complaints,  and  Prayers  of  the  Church 
of  England”  appear  in  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  in  place  of  the  sonorous  lilies  of  sturdy 
old  Baxter’s  works.  It  is  clear  there  is  a 
great  commotion  at  hand ;  the  leaves  are 
rustling,  and  the  dust  is  moving.  In  the  very 
midst  of  it,  however,  we  find  one  name  still 
faithful  to  the  “  old  cause,”  as  the  Puritans 
call  it ;  on  the  8th  of  March,  1660,  that  is, 
while  the  sway  of  Charles’s  sceptre  had  al¬ 
ready  cast  its  shadow  from  Breda,  we  find 


(no  date  mentioned)  aa  set  up  at  the  Rainbow  in 
Fleet  Street.  We  think  we  most  make  way  for 
this  new  discovery  between  the  two. 


the  following  advertisement  in  the  “  Mercu- 
rius  Politicos — 

The  ready  and  easie  way  to  establish  a  free 
Commonwealth,  and  the  excellence  thereof 
c<impared  with  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of 
readmitting  Kingship  in  this  Nation.  I’he  Au¬ 
thor,  J  M.  Wherein,  by  reason  of  the  Printers 
haste,  the  Errata  not  coming  in  time,  it  is  desired 
that  the  following  faults  may  be  amended.  Page 
9,  line  32,  for  the  Areopagus  read  of  Areopagus. 
P.  10,  1. 3,  for  full  Senate,  true  Senate;  1.  4,  for 
fits,  is  the  whole  Aristocracy ;  1.  7,  for  Provincial 
States,  States  of  every  City.  P.  17,  1.  29,  for 
cite,eUie;  1.30,  for  left,  fdl.  Sold  by  Lhevel 
Chapman,  at  the  Crown,  in  Pope’s-head  Alley. 

The  calmness  of  the  blind  bard,  in  thus  issu¬ 
ing  corrections  to  his  hastily-printed  pamph- 
I  let  on  behalf  of  a  falling  cause,  excites  our 
admiration,  and  gives  us  an  exalted  idea  of 
his  moral  courage.  In  two  months,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  he  was  a  proscribed  fu¬ 
gitive,  sheltering  his  honored  head  from  the 
pursuit  of  Charles’s  myrmidons  in  some 
secret  hiding-place  in  Westminster,  whilst  his 
works,  by  order  of  the  House,  were  being 
burned  by  the  common  hangman. 

The  lawyers  were  not  slow  in  perceiving 
the  way  the  wind  was  blowing,  and  set  their 
sail  accordingly — if  we  may  take  the  action 
of  one  Mr.  Nicholas  Bacon,  as  shown  in  the 
following  advertisement,  as  any  index  of  the 
feelings  of  bis  fellows : — 

WHEREAS  one  Capt.  Gouge,  a  witness  ex¬ 
amined  against  the  late  Kings  Majesty,  in 
those  Records  stiled  himself  of  the  Honorable  So¬ 
ciety  of  Grays  Inne.  These  are  to  give  notice 
that  the  said  Gouge  being  long  sought  for,  was 
providentially  discovered  in  a  disguise,  seized  in 
that  Society,  and  now  in  custody,  being  apprehend¬ 
ed  by  the  help  of  some  spectators  that  knew  him, 
viewing  of  a  Banner  with  His  Majesties  arms,  set 
up  just  at  the  same  time  of  His  Majesties  landing, 
on  an  high  Tower  in  the  same  Society,  by  Nicholas 
Bacon,  Esq.,  a  Member  thereof,  as  a  memorial  of 
so  great  a  deliverance,  and  testimony  of  his  con¬ 
stant  loyalty  to  his  Majesty,  and  that  the  said 
Gouge  upon  examination  confessed,  That  he  was 
never  admitted  not  so  much  as  a  Clerk  of  that 
Society. — Mercurius  Pohficus,  June  7,  1660. 

Whilst  all  London  was  throwing  up  caps 
for  the  restored  monarch,  and  England  seem¬ 
ed  so  glad  that  he  himself  wondered  how  he 
could  have  been  persuaded  to  stop  away  so 
long,  let  us  catch  the  lost  luggage  of  a  poor 
Cavalier,  who  had  just  followed  his  royal 
master  from  his  long  banishment,  and  turn 
out  its  contents  for  our  reader,  in  order  to 
show  that  even  ruined  old  courtiers  carried 
more  impedimenta  than  the  famous  “  shirt, 
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towel,  and  piece  of  soap”  of  oar  renowned  I 
Napier.  The  “  Mercurius  Publieus”  is  now 
our  mine,  in  which  we  sink  a  shaft,  and  come  I 
up  with  this  fossil  advertisement,  which  bears  I 
date  July  6th,  1666: —  | 

A  Leathern  Portmantle  l^ost  at  Siitingburn  or  | 
Roches  er,  when  his  Majesty  came  thither,  | 
wherein  was  a  Suit  of  Camolet  Holland,  with  two 
little  laces  in  a  seam,  eight  pair  of  white  Gloves, 
and  a  pair  of  Does  leather ;  about  twenty  yards 
of  skie-coloured  Ribbon  twelvepenny  broad,  and  a 
whole  piece  of  black  Ribbon  tenpenny  broad,  a  ' 
clnath  lead-coloare<l  cloak,  with  store  of  linnen  ; 
a  pair  of  shooes,  slippers,  a  Montero,  and  other 
things ;  all  which  belong  to  a  Gentleman  (a 
near  servant  to  Uis  Majesty)  who  hath  been  ! 
too  long  Imprisoned  and  i^uestered  to  be  now 
robbed  when  all  men  hope  to  enjoy  their  own.  If 
any  can  give  notice,  they  may  leave  word  with 
ifr  Samuel  Meme.  Ilia  Majesties  Ihwk-binder, at 
his  house  in  Little  Britain,  and  they  shall  be  thank¬ 
fully  rewarded. 

The  King  had  not  been  "  in”  a  month  ere  j 
his  habits  appear  through  the  public  papers.  , 
The  “  Mercurius  Politicus”  is  now  turned  ' 
courtier,  and  has  changed  its  name  to  the  I 
“  Mercurius  Publieus.”  Its  columns  indeed  I 
are  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  King,  | 
and,  instead  of  slashing  articles  against  ma- 
lignants,  degenerates  into  a  virulent  oppres-  ! 
sor  of  the  Puritans  and  a  vehicle  for  inquiries  i 
after  his  Majesty’s  favorite  dogs  that  have  | 
been  stolen.  In  the  number  for  'June  28tb,  { 
1660,  for  instance,  we  find  the  following  ; 
advertisement : — 

A  Smooth  Black  DOG,  less  than  a  Grey¬ 
hound,  with  white  under  his  breast,  b^ 
longing  to  the  Kings  Majesty  was  taken  from 
Whitehall,  the  eighteenth  day  of  this  instant 
June,  or  thereabouts.  If  any  one  can  give  notice 
to  John  Elite,  one  of  his  Majesties  servants,  or 
to  his  Majesties  Back-Suirs,  shall  be  well  re¬ 
warded  for  their  labor. 

It  is  evident  that  “  the  smooth  black  dog” 
was  a  very  great  favorite,  for  the  next  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  journal  contains  another  adver¬ 
tisement  with  respect  to  him,  printed  in  larger 
Italic  type,  the  diction  of  which,  from  its 
pleasant  raillery,  looks  as  though  it  had  come 
from  the  King’s  own  hand : — 

nr^  We  must  call  upon  you  again  for  a  Black 
Dog. between  a  (Jrey-hound  ami  a  Spemiel, 
no  white  about  him,  onely  a  streak  on  hie  Brest,  and 
Jhifl  a  little  bobbed.  It  is  His  .Majesties  own  Dog, 
anJdtAiblefS  waset-iln,for  the  Dog  was  not  bom  nr 
bred  in  England,  and  would  never  forsake  his 
Master.  Whosover  fades  him  may  aajuaint  any  at 
at  Whitehal,  for  the  Dog  was  bet'er  known  at  Court 
than  those  who  s'ofe  him.  Wtll  they  never  leave 
robbing  His  Majesty  *  must  he  not  keep  a  D,g  ? 


77its  Dons  place  (though  better  than  some  ima¬ 
gine)  is  the  only  place  which  nobody  offers  to  beg, 

Pepys,  about  this  time,  describes  the  King 
with  a  train  of  spaniels  and  other  dogs  at  his 
heels,  lounging  along  and  feeding  the  ducks 
in  St.  James’s  Park,  and  on  occasions  still 
later  he  was  often  seen  talking  to  Nelly,  as 
she  leaned  from  her  garden  wall  that  abut¬ 
ted  upon  the  Pall-Mall,  whilst  his  canine 
favorites  grouped  around  him.  On  these 
occasions  perhaps  the  representatives  of  those 
gentlemen  to  hie  seen  in  Regent- street,  with 
two  bundles  of  animated  wool  beneath  their 
arms,  were  on  the  look  out,  as  we  find  his 
Majesty  continually  advertising  his  lost  dogs. 
Later  we  find  him  inquiring  after  “  a  little 
brindled  grey-hound  bitch,  having  her  two 
hinder  feet  white  for  a  “  white-haired 
spaniel,  smooth-coated,  with  large  red  or 
yellowish  spots,”  and  for  a  black  mastifif 
dog,  with  cropped  ears  and  cut  tail.”  And 
when  royalty  had  done,  his  Highness  Prince 
Rupert,  or  Buckingham,  or  **  my  Lord  Al¬ 
bemarle,”  resorted  to  the  “  London  Gazette,” 
to  make  known  their  canine  losses.  We 
think  the  change  in  the  temper  of  the  age 
is  more  clearly  marked  by  these  dog  adver¬ 
tisements  than  by  anything  else.  The  Pu¬ 
ritans  did  not  like  sporting  animals  of  any 
kind,  and  we  much  question  whether  a  dog 
would  have  followed  a  fifth-monarchy-mao. 
Hence  the  total  absence  of  all  advertise¬ 
ments  bearing  upon  the  ”  fancy.”  Now  that 
the  King  had  returned,  the  old  English  love 
of  field  sports  spread  with  fourfold  vigor. 
We  chance  upon  the  traces  too  of  a  courtly 
amusement  which  had  been  banded  down 
from  the  middle  ages,  and  was  then  only 
lingering  amongst  us — hawking.  Here  is  an 
inquiry  after  a  lost  lanner ; — 

Richard  Finney,  Esquire,  of  Alaxton,  in  Leices¬ 
tershire,  about  a  fortnight  since  lost  a  Lam- 
NER  from  that  place;  she  hath  neither  Bells  nor 
Varvels;  she  is  a  white  Hawk,  and  her  long 
feathers  and  sarcels  are  both  in  the  blood.  If  any 
one  give  tidings  thereof  to  Mr.  lAmbert,  at  the 
golden  Key  in  Fleet  street,  they  shall  have  forty 
shillings  for  their  pains. — Mercurius  Publieus, 
September  6,  1660. 

As  London  was  the  only  place  in  which  a 
newspaper  was  published  during  the  reign  of 
Charles,  and  indeed  for  nearly  fifty  years 
afterwards,  the  hue  and  cry  after  lost  animals 
always  came  to  town  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  sounds  strange  to  read  these  advertise¬ 
ments  of  a  sport  the  very  terms  of  which 
are  now  unintelligible  to  us.  What  ages 
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seem  have  to  have  passed  since  these  birds, 
in  all  their  glory  of  scarlet  hoods,  were 
carried  upon  some  “  faire  lady’s”  wrist,  or 
poised  themselves,  with  fluttering  wing,  as 
the  falconer  uncovered  them  to  view  their 
quarry.  We  have  skipped  a  few  years,  in  order 
to  afford  one  or  two  more  examples  of  these 
picturesque  advertisements,  so  different  from 
anything  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  : — 

Lost  on  the  30  of  October,  1665,  an  Inter¬ 
mix’d  Barbary  Tercel  Gentle,  engraven  in 
Varvels,  Richard  Windwood,  of  Ditton  Park,  in 
the  County  of  Rucks,  Esq.  For  more  particular 
marks — if  the  Varvels  be  taken  off— the  4“  fea¬ 
ther  in  one  of  the  wings  Imped,  and  the  third 
pounce  of  the  right  foot  broke.  It  any  one  in¬ 
form  Sir  William  Roberta,  Knight  and  Baronet 
(near  Harrow-on-lhe-Hill,  in  the  County  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex),  or  Mr.  William  Philips,  at  the  King’s 
Head  in  Paternoster  Row,  of  the  Hawk,  he  shall 
be  snfficiently  rewarded. — The  Intelligencer,  Nov. 
6,  1665. 

The  next  paper  contains  an  inquiry  for  a 
goshawk  belonging  to  Lord  William  Petre, 
and  two  years  later  a  royal  bird  is  inquired 
after  in  the  “London  Gazette,”  as  follows: — 

A  Sore  ger  Falcon  of  his  Majesty,  lost  the  1 3 
of  August,  who  had  one  Varvel  of  his 
Keeper,  Roger  Hige,  of  Westminster,  Gent. 
Whosoever  hath  taken  her  up  and  give  notice  Sir 
Allan  Apsley,  Master  of  His  Majesties  Hawks 
at  8t.  James’s,  shall  be  rewarded  for  his  paines. 
Back-Stairs  in  Whitehall. 

This  Sir  Allan  Apsley  is  the  brother  of 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  who  has  given  us  such  a 
vivid  picture,  in  the  memoir  of  her  husband, 
of  the  Commonwealth  time.  The  "  London 
Gazette,”  from  which  we  quote,  is  the  only 
paper  still  in  existence  that  had  its  root  in 
those  days.  It  6rst  appeared  in  Oxford, 
upon  the  Court  taking  up  its  abode  in  that 
city  during  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague, 
and  was  therefore  called  the  “  Oxford  Ga¬ 
zette.”  On  the  return  of  Charles  to  Lon¬ 
don  it  followed  in  his  train,  and  became  the 
“  London  Gazette,”  or  court  and  official 
paper,  and  the  latter  character  it  has  re¬ 
tained  to  the  present  hour.  The  gazettes  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were  widely  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  our  day.  They  contain 
foreign  news,  as  well  as  state  papers,  royal 
proclamations,  dec.,  and,  stranger  still,  mis¬ 
cellaneous  advertisements  are  mixed  up  with 
those  upon  the  business  of  the  Court.  The 
quack  doctors,  with  an  eye,  we  suppose,  to 
the  “  quality,”  were  the  first  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  its  pages  to  make  known  their  nos¬ 
trums.  It  will  astonish  our  readers  to  find 


what  an  ancestry  some  of  the  quack  medi¬ 
cines  of  the  present  day  have  had.  “  Ner¬ 
vous  powders,”  specifics  for  gout,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  <kc.,  seized  upon  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  almost  as  early  as  they  were 
published.  Here  is  a  specimen  which  might 
still  serve  as  a  model  for  such  announce¬ 
ments  : — 

Gentlemen,  you  are  desired  to  take  notice, 
That  Mr.  Thtof^ilue  Buekworth  doth  at  his 
house  on  Mile-end  Green  make  and  exp<iee  to 
sale,  for  the  publick  good,  those  so  famous 
Lozengee  or  PeeioraU  approved  for  the  cure  of 
Consumptions,  Coughs,  Catarrhs,  Asthmas,  Hoar- 
nesa.  Strongness  of  Breath,  Colds  in  general, 
Di^eases  incident  to  the  Lungs,  and  a  sovorsigo 
I  Antidote  against  the  Plague,  and  all  other  con- 
I  tagious  Diseases,  and  obstructions  of  the  Stom- 
I  ach  :  And  for  more  convenience  of  the  people, 

I  constantly  leavelh  them  sealed  up  with  hia  coat 
of  arms  on  the  papers,  with  Mr.  Rich.  Lmcndee 
(as  formerly),  at  the  sign  of  the  White  Lion,  near 
the  little  north  door  of  fowls  Church  ;  Mr.  Henry 
Seile,  over  against  8.  Dunsian'e  Church  in  Fleet 
Street;  Mr.  William  Mihtard,  at  Weetmineter 
Hall  Gate ;  Mr.  John  Place,  at  Fumivah  Inn 
Ga'e  in  Holborn ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Horn,  at  the 
Turk's  head  near  the  entrance  of  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change,  Booksellers,  and  no  others. 

77tu  is  publitked  to  prevent  the  detign*  o^ 
divert  Pretendert,  vho  counterfeit  the  tatd 
Lotenget,  to  the  ditparegement  of  the  taid 
Oentl^an,  and  great  abate  of  the  people. 
— Mercuriut  Politicut,  Nov.  16,  1660. 

The  next  is  equally  characteristic  : — 

Most  Excellent  and  Approved  Deniifrieet  to 
scour  and  cleanse  the  Teeth,  making  them 
white  as  Ivory,  preserves  from  the  Toothach  ;  so 
that,  being  constantly  used,  the  parties  using  it 
are  never  troubled  with  the  Toothach  :  It  fastens 
the  Teeth,  sweetens  the  Breath,  and  preserves 
the  Gums  and  Mouth  from  Cankers  and  Impos- 
thumes.  Made  by  Robert  Turner,  Gentleman ; 
and  the  right  are  onely  to  be  had  at  Thomas 
Roi,kes,  Stationer,  at  the  Holy  Lamb  at  the  east 
end  of  St.  Pauls  Church,  near  the  school,  in 
sealed  papers,  at  ISd.  the  paper. 

The  reader  is  desired  to  bevare  of  counterfeits. 

(Mercuriut  Politicut,  Dee.  20,  1660.) 

Other  advertisements  about  this  time  pro¬ 
fess  to  cure  alt  diseases  by  means  of  an 
“  antimonial  cup.”  Sir  Kenelm  Dig  by,  the 
same  learned  knight  who  feasted  his  wife 
upon  capons  fattened  upon  serpents,  in  order 
to  make  her  fair,  advertises  a  ^ok  in  which 
he  professes  to  show  a  method  of  curing 
wounds  by  a  powder  of  sympathy;  and  here 
is  a  notification  of  a  remedy  which  shows 
still  more  clearly  the  superstitious  character 
of  the  age  : — 
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SMALL  BAGGS  to  han$r  about  Children's 
nerks,  which  are  excellent  both  fur  the 
prtveniion  and  curt  of  the  Rickets,  and  to  ease 
children  in  breeding  of  Teetb,  are  prepared  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Duckworth,  and  conHtantly  to  be 
had  at  Mr.  Philip  Clark’s,  Keeper  of  the  Library 
in  the  Fleet,  and  nowhere  else,  at  6  shilling)  a 
bagge. — The  Jntelligeneer,  Oct.  16,  1664. 

It  was  left,  however,  to  the  reign  of  Anne 
for  the  mountebank  to  descend  from  his 
stage  in  the  fair  and  the  market-place,  in 
order  to  erect  it  in  the  public  newspapers. 
But  we  have  yet  to  mention  one,  who  might 
appear  to  some  to  be  the  greatest  quack  of 
all,  and  who  about  this  time  resorted  to  an 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers  to  call  his 
patients  to  his  doors ; — the  royal  charlatan, 
who  touched  for  the  evil,  makes  known  that 
he  is  at  home  for  the  season  to  his  people 
thtough  the  medium  of  the  "  Public  Intel¬ 
ligencer”  of  1664 : — 

WHITEHALL,  May  14,  1664.  His  Sacred 
Majesty,  having  declared  it  to  be  his  Royal 
will  and  purpose  to  continue  the  healing  of  his 
people  for  the  Evil  during  the  Month  of  May,  and 
then  to  give  over  till  Michaelmas  next,  I  am  com¬ 
manded  to  give  notice  thereof,  that  the  people 
may  not  come  up  to  Town  in  the  Interim  and 
lose  their  labour. 

No  doubt  there  was  much  political  signi¬ 
ficance  in  this  pretended  efficacy  of  the  royal 
touch  in  scrofulous  afflictions ;  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  patients 
did  sometimes  speedily  recover  after  under¬ 
going  the  regal  contact.  Dr.  Tyler  Smith, 
who  has  written  a  very  clever  little  book  on 
the  subject  boldly  states  his  belief  that  the 
emotion  felt  by  these  poor  stricken  people 
who  came  within  the  influence  of  “  that 
divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king,”  acted 
upon  them  as  a  powerful  mental  tonic  ;  in  a 
vast  number  of  cases,  however,  we  might 
impute  the  tonic  to  the  gold  coin  which  the 
king  always  bestowed  upon  his  patient.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  practice  flourished  down 
to  the  lime  of  Anne,  at  whose  death  it 
stopped :  the  sovereigns  of  the  line  of 
Brunswick  never  pretending  to  possess  this 
medicinal  virtue,  coming  as  they  did  to  the 
throne  by  only  a  parliamentary  title.  The 
reaction  from  the  siraightlaced  times  of  the 
Commonwealth,  which  set  in  immediately 
upon  the  Restoration,  seems  to  have  arrived 
at  its  height  about  the  year  1664,  and  the 
advertisements  at  that  period  reflect  very 
truly  the  love  of  pleasure  and  excitement 
which  seized  hold  of  the  people,  as  if  they 
were  bent  on  making  up  for  the  time  that 


had  been  lost  during  the  Puritanic  rule. 
They  are  mostly  taken  up,  in  fact,  with  in¬ 
quiries  after  **  lost  lace-work  announce¬ 
ments  of  lotteries  in  the  Banqueting  Hall  at 
Whitehall,  of  jewels,  tapestry,  and  lockets 
of  Mr.  Cooper’s  work,”  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  fair  specimen  : — 

Lost  on  the  27th  of  July,  about  Boswell  Yard 
or  Drury  Lane,  a  Ladyes  Picture,  set  in 
gold,  and  three  Keys,  witli  divers  other  little 
things  in  a  perfumed  pocket.  Whosoever  shall 
give  notice  of  or  bring  the  said  picture  to  Mr. 
Charles  Cuakine,  Goldsmith,  near  Staples  Inne, 
Holborn,  ehall  have  4  times  the  value  of  the  gold 
for  his  pay  ns. — The  Newt,  August  4,  1664. 

The  love  of  the  people  also  for  the  strange 
and  marvellous  is  shown  by  announcements 
of  rare  sights :  for  instance,  we  are  told 
that 

At  the  blitre,  near  tlie  west  end  of  St.  Paul’s, 
is  to  be  seen  a  rare  Collection  of  Cnrioai- 
tyes,  much  resorted  to  and  admired  by  persons  of 
great  learning  and  quality  *,  among  which  a  choyce 
Egyptian  Mnromy, with  nicroglyphtcks  ;  the  Ant- 
Beare  of  Brasil ;  a  Remora ;  a  Torpedo ;  the 
Huge  Thigh-bone  of  a  Giant ;  a  Moon  Fish  ;  a 
Tropic  Bird,  &c. — The  News  of  June  2,  1664. 

A  rather  scanty  collection  of  articles,  it  is 
true,  but  eked  out  monstrously  by  the 
“  huge  thigh-bone  of  a  giant which,  in  all 
probability,  belonged  to  some  huge  quad¬ 
ruped.  The  ignorance  of  those  times  with 
respect  to  natural  history  must  have  been 
something  astonishing,  as  about  the  same 
dale  we  find  the  following  print  of  what 
were  evidently  considered  very  curious  ani¬ 
mals  advertised  in  the  **  London  Gazette :” — 

A  True  Representation  of  the  Rhonoserous 
and  Elephant,  lately  brought  from  the  East 
Indies  to  London,  drawn  after  the  life,  and  curi¬ 
ously  engraven  in  Mezzotinto,  printed  upon  a 
large  sheet  of  paper.  Sold  by  Pierce  Tempest, 
at  the  Eagle  and  Child  in  the  Strand,  over 
against  Somerset  House,  Water  Gate. —  TTte 
London  Gazette,  Jan.  22,  1664. 

In  the  succeeding  year  all  advertisements 
of  this  kind  stop ;  amusements,  from  some 
great  disturbing  cause,  have  ceased  to  at¬ 
tract  ;  there  is  no  more  gambling  under  the 
name  of  lotteries  at  Whitehall ;  no  more 
curiosities  are  exhibited  to  a  pleasure-loving 
crew ;  no  more  books  of  amorous  songs  are 
published ;  no  more  lockets  or  perfumed 
bags  are  dropped ; — all  is  stagnation  and 
silence,  if  we  may  judge  as  much  from  the 
sudden  cessation  of  advertisements  with 
reference  to  them  in  the  public  papers; 
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Death  now  comes  upon  the  stage  and  rudely 
shuts  the  box  of  Autolicus,  crops  the  street 
with  grass,  and  marks  a  red  cross  on  every 
other  door.  It  is  the  year  of  the  Great 
Plague.  Those  who  could,  fled  early  from 
the  pest-stricken  city ;  those  who  remained 
until  the  malady  had  gained  irresistible  sway  ' 
were  not  allowed  to  depart  for  fear  of  carry,  i 
ing  the  contagion  into  the  provinces,  the  | 
Lord  Mayor  denying  to  such  a  clean  bill  of  ' 
health,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  I 
driven  back  by  the  rustics  as  soon  as  discov¬ 
ered.  A  singular  instance,  also,  of  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  authorities,  in  confining,  as  they  { 
imagined,  the  mischief  within  the  limits  of 
the  metropolis,  is  afforded  by  the  succeeding 
advertisement : — 


Nicholas  hurst,  an  Upholsterer,  over  ' 
against  the  Rose  Tavern,  in  Russcll-street,  I 
Cuvent-Garden,  whose  Maid  Servant  dyed  lately 
of  the  Sickness,  fled  on  Monday  last  out  of  his 
honse,  taking  with  him  several  Goods  and  House¬ 
hold  StuflT,  and  was  afterwards  followed  by  one 
Doctor  Cary  and  Richard  Bayle,  with  his  wife 
and  family,  who  lodged  in  the  same  house ;  but 
Bayle  having  his  usual  dwelling-house  in  Way- 
bridge,  in  Surrey.  Whereof  we  are  commanded 
to  give  this  Public  Motice,  that  diligent  search 
may  be  made  for  them,  and  the  houses  in  which 
any  of  their  persons  or  goods  shall  be  found  may 
be  shut  up  by  the  next  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or 
other  his  Majesty’s  Officers  of  Justice,  and  notice 
immediately  given  to  some  of  his  Majesty’s  Privy 
Councill,  or  to  one  of  his  Majesty’s  principal  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  State. — London  Gazette,  May  10, 
1666. 


Antidotes  and  remedies  for  the  plague  are  | 
also  commonly  advertised,  just  as  the  visits-  j 
tionof  the  cholera  in  1854  filled  the  columns 
of  the  “  Times”  full  of  all  sorts  of  specifics. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  "  Intelligencer”  of 
August  the  28th,  1665,  announces  “an  ex¬ 
cellent  electuary  against  the  plague,  to  be 
drunk  at  the  Green  Dragon,  Cheap-side,  at 
sixpence  a  pint.”  The  great  and  only  cure, 
however,  for  this  fearful  visitation,  which 
carried  off  a  hundred  thousand  persons  in 
London  alone,  was  at  hand — the  purgation 
of  fire.  The  conflagration,  which  burst  out 
on  the  2d  of  September,  and  destroyed  thir¬ 
teen  thousand  houses,  g^ve  the  final  blow  to 
iU  declining  attacks.  Singularly  enough, 
but  faint  traces  of  this  overwhelming  calam¬ 
ity,  as  it  was  considered  at  the  time,  can  be 
gathered  from  the  current  advertisements. 
Although  the  entire  population  of  the  city 
was  rendered  houseless,  and  had  to  encamp 
in  the  surrounding  fields,  where  they  extem¬ 
porized  shops  and  streets,  not  one  hint  of 
such  a  circumstance  can  be  found  in  the 
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public  announcements  of  the  period.  No 
circumstance  could  afford  a  greater  proof  of 
the  little  use  made  by  the  trading  com¬ 
munity  of  this  means  of  publicity  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  If  a  fire  only  a  hundredth 
part  so  destructive  were  to  occur  in  these 
days,  the  columns  of  the  press  would  imme¬ 
diately  be  full  of  the  new  addresses  of  the 
burnt-out  shopkeepers ;  and  those  who  were 
not  even  damaged  by  it  would  take  care  to 
“improve  the  occasion”  to  their  own  advan¬ 
tage.  W'e  look  in  vain  through  the  pages 
of  the  “  London  Gazette”  of  this  and  the 
following  year  for  one  such  announcement : 
not  even  a  tavern-keeper  tells  us  the  number 
of  his  booth  in  Goodman’s-fields,  although 
quack  medicine  flourished  away  in  its  col¬ 
umns  as  usual.  In  1667  we  see  a  notifica¬ 
tion,  now  and  then,  of  some  change  in  the 
site  of  a  government  office,  or  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  build  by  contract  some  public  struc¬ 
ture,  such  as  the  following  notice  relative  to 
the  erection  of  the  old  Royal  Exchange  : — 

A  LL  Artificers  of  the  several  Trades  that  must 
be  used  in  Rebuilding  the  Royal  Exchange 
may  take  notice,  that  the  Committee  appointed 
for  Management  of  that  Work  do  sit  at  the  end 
of  the  long  gallery  in  Gresham  Colledge  every 
Monday  in  the  forenoon,  there  and  then  to  treat 
with  such  as  are  fit  to  undertake  the  same. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  is 
unmarked  by  the  appearance  of  any  charac- 
terestic  advertisements,  which  give  a  clue  to 
the  peculiar  complexion  of  the  time.  If  we 
go  back  two  or  three  years,  however,  we 
shall  find  one  which  bears  upon  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  those  moniitrous  flowing  wigs 
which  continued  in  fashion  to  the  middle  of 
the  succeeding  century  : — 

WHEREAS  Gtferge  Grey,  a  Barber  and  Per¬ 
ry  wigge-maker,  over  against  the  Grey¬ 
hound  Tavern  in  black  Fryers,  London,  stands 
obliged  to  serve  some  particular  Persons  of  emi¬ 
nent  Condition  and  Quality  in  bis  way  of  Em¬ 
ployment:  It  is  therefore  Notifyed  at  bis  desire, 
that  any  one  having  long  flaxen  hayr  to  sell  may 
repayr  to  him  the  said  George  Grey,  and  they 
shall  have  10<.  the  ounce,  and  for  any  other  long 
fine  hayr  after  the  Rate  of  6s.  or  7s.  the  ounce. — 

The  Vetoes,  February  4,  1663. 

Pepys  describes,  with  amusing  minuteness, 
how  Chapman  the  periwig-maker  cut  off  his 
hair  to  make  up  one  of  these  portentous 
head-dresses  for  him,  much  to  the  trouble  of 
I  his  servants,  Jane  and  Bessy,  and  on  the 
Lord’s  day,  November  8th,  1663,  he  relates, 
with  infinite  naivete,  his  entrance  into  church  | 

with  what  must  evidently  have  been  the  per 
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ruquier’s  latest  fashion.  “To church,  where  I  ! 
found  that  my  coming  in  a  periwig  did  not 
prove  so  strange  as  I  was  afraid  it  would,  for  I 
thought  that  all  the  church  would  presently 
have  cast  their  eyes  upon  me,  but  I  6nd  no 
such  thing.’*  Ten  shillings  the  ounce  for  ! 
long  flaxen  hair  shows  the  demand  for  this  j 
peculiar  color  by  “  persons  of  eminent  con-  | 
dition  and  quality.”  We  have  shown,  from 
the  advertisements  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  j 
what  was  indeed  well  known,  that  the  age  | 
was  characterized  by  frivolous  amusements,  | 
and  by  a  love  of  dress  and  vicious  excite- 1 
ment,  in  the  midst  of  which  pestilence  stalk-  I 
ed  like  a  moking  flend,  and  the  great  confla-  | 
gration  lit  up  the  general  masquerade  with  its  j 
lurid  and  angry  glare.  Together  with  the 
emasculate  tone  of  manners,  a  disposition  to 
personal  violence  and  a  contempt  of  law  stain¬ 
ed  the  latter  part  of  this  and  the  succeeding 
reign.  The  audacious  seizure  of  the  crown  j 
jeiA’els  by  Blood ;  the  attack  upon  the  Duke  | 
of  Ormond  by  the  same  desperado, that  noble-  ' 
man  actually  having  been  dragged  from  his 
coach  in  St.  James’s  Street  in  the  evening, 
and  carried,  bound  upon  the  saddle-bow  of 
Blood’s  horse,  as  far  as  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
before  he  could  be  rescued ;  the  slitting  of 
Sir  John  Coventry’s  nose  in  the  Hay  market  . 
by  the  King’s  guard  ;  and  the  murder  of  Sir  i 
Edmond  bury  Godfrey  on  Primrose  Hill,  are  ' 
familiar  instances  of  the  prevalence  of  this  i 
lawless  spirit.  ! 

We  catch  a  glimpse  of  one  of  these  street  I 
outrages  in  the  following  announcement  of  an  ! 
assault  upon  glorious  J  obn : —  | 

WHEREAS  John  Dryden,Li']r,,vn%  on  Mon-  | 
day,  the  I8th  instant,  at  night,  barbarous-  * 
ly  assaulted  and  wounded,  in  Rose  Street  in 
Covent  Garden,  by  divers  men  unknown  ;  if  any  1 
person  shall  make  discoveryof  the  said  offenders  to 
the  said  Mr.  Dry  den,  or  to  aiw  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
he  shall  not  only  receive  Fifty  Pounds,  which  is 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Blanchard,  Gold¬ 
smith,  next  door  to  Temple  Bar,  for  the  said  pur¬ 
pose,  but  if  lie  be  a  principal  or  an  accessory  in 
the  said  fact,  his  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to 
promise  him  his  pardon  for  the  same. — The  Lon¬ 
don  Gazette,  Dec.  22,  1679. 

And  here  is  another  of  a  still  more  tragic 
character : — 

WHEREAS  a  Gentleman  was,  on  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  at  night,  mortally  wounded  near 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  Chancery  Lane,  in  view  as  is 
supposed  of  the  coachman  that  set  him  down : 
these  are  to  give  notice  that  the  said  coachman 
shall  come  in  and  declare  his  knowledge  of  the 
matter ;  if  any  other  person  shall  discover  the 
said  coachman  to  John  Hawls,  at  his  chamber  in 


Lincoln’s  Inn,  he  shall  have  5  guineas  reward. — 
London  Gosrfte, March  29th,  1688. 

To  this  period  also  may  be  ascribed  the 
rise  of  that  romantic  felon,  the  highwayman. 
The  hue  and  cry  after  these  genteel  robbers 
is  frequently  raised  during  the  reign  of  James 
II.  In  one  case  we  have  notice  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  having  been  stopped,  robbed,  and  then 
bound,  by  mounted  men  at  Islington,  who 
rode  away  with  his  horse ;  another  time 
these  daring  gentry  appeared  at  Knights- 
bridge  ;  and  a  third  advertisement,  of  a  later 
date  it  is  true,  offers  a  reward  for  three 
mounted  Macheaths,  who  were  charged  with 
stopping  and  robbing  three  young  ladies  in 
South  Street,  near  Audley  Chapel,  as  they 
were  rerurning  home  from  visiting.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  still  more  singular,  as  showing  the  high 
social  position  of  some  of  these  gentlemen 
who  took  to  the  road  ”  for  special  purpos¬ 
es  ; — 

WHEREAS  Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  Attorney-at- 
Law  in  the  town  of  Monmouth,  well  known 
by  being  several  years  together  Under-Sheriff  of 
the  County,  hath  of  late  divers  times  robbed  the 
Mail  coming  from  that  town  to  London, and  taken 
out  divers  letters  and  writs,  and  is  now  fled  from 
justice,  and  supposed  to  have  sheltered  himself  in 
some  of  the  new-raised  troops.  These  are  to 
give  notice,  that  whosoever  shall  secure  the  said 
Herbert  Jones,  so  as  to  be  committed  in  order  to 
answer  these  said  crimes,  may  give  notice  there¬ 
of  to  Sir  Thomas  Powles,  goldsmith.  Temple-bar, 
London,  or  to  Mr.  Michael  Bohune,  mercer,  in 
Monmouth,  and  shall  have  a  guinea’s  reward. 

The  drinking  tendencies  of  these  Jacobite 
times  are  chiefly  shown  by  the  numberless 
inquiries  after  lost  or  stolen  silver  tankards, 
and  by  the  sales  of  claret  and  canary  which 
constantly  took  place.  The  hammer  was  not 
apparently  used  at  that  time,  as  we  common¬ 
ly  find  announcements  of  sales  by  ”  inch  of 
j  candle,”  a  term  which  mightily  puzzled  us 
j  until  we  saw  the  explanation  of  it  in  our  con¬ 
stant  book  of  reference,  the  Diary  of  Pepys : 

I  “  After  dinner  we  met  and  sold  the  Weymouth, 
Successe  and  Fellowship  hulkes,  where  pleasant 
to  see  how  backward  men  are  at  first  to  bid  ;  and 
yet,  when  the  candle  is  going  out,  how  they  bawl, 
and  dispute  aflerwards  who  bid  the  most.  And 
here  I  observed  one  man  cunninger  than  the  rest, 
that  was  sure  to  bid  the  last  man  and  to  carry  it ; 
and  inquiring  the  reason  he  told  me  that,  just  as 
the  flame  goes  out,  the  smoke  descends,  which  is 
a  thing  I  never  olM<erved  bef  ire.  and  by  that  he 
do  know  the  instant  when  to  bid  last.”  (Sept.  3rd, 
1662.) 

The  taste  for  auctions,  wbich  became  such 
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a  rage  in  the  time  of  Anne,  had  its  beginning 
about  this  period.  Books  and  pictures  are 
constantly  advertised  to  be  disposed  of  in  this 
manner.  The  love  of  excitement  born  in  the 
gaming  time  of  the  Restoration  might  be 
traced  in  these  sales,  and  in  the  lotteries,  or 
“  adventures  ”  as  they  were  sometimes  term¬ 
ed,  which  extended  to  every  conceivable 
article  capable  of  being  sold.  The  rising 
taste  of  the  town  was,  however,  checked  for 
the  time  by  the  Revolution,  which  was  doubt¬ 
less  hastened  on  by  such  announcements  as 
the  following,  which  appeared  in  the  “  Ga- 
xelte  ”  of  hfarch  8,  1688 : — 

Catholic  loyalty,  upon  the  Sub- 

j**ct  of  Government  and  Obedience,  delivered 
in  a  SERMON  before  the  King  and  Queen,  in 
ilia  Majesties  Chapel  at  Whitehall,  on  the  13  of 
June,  1687,  by  the  Revnd.  Father  Edw’ard  Scar- 
aisbroke,  priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Publish¬ 
ed  by  his  Majesty’s  Command.  Sold  by  Raydal  i 
Taylor,  near  Stationers  Hall,  London.  ' 

Up  to  this  time  advertisements  only  ap¬ 
peared  in  threes  and  fours,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
exceeded  a  dozen,  in  any  newspaper  of  the 
day.  They  were  generally  stuck  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  diminutive  journal,  but  sometimes 
formed  a  tail  piece  to  it.  They  were  con- 
6ned  in  their  character,  and  gave  no  evidence 
of  belonging  to  a  great  commercial  commu¬ 
nity.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  sums  of 
money  were  advertised  as  seeking  invest¬ 
ment  :  more  constantly  a  truss  for  a  “  broken 
belly,”  or  an  “excellent  dentifrice,”  appear¬ 
ed  ;  or  some  city  mansion  of  the  nobility  is 
advertised  to  let,  showing  the  progress  west¬ 
ward  even  then,  as  witness  the  following  ; — 

The  earl  of  Berkeley’s  house, 

with  Garden  and  Stables,  in  St.  John’s  Lane, 
not  far  from  Smith  Field,  is  to  be  Let  or  Sold  fur 
Building.  Enquire  of  Mr.  John  Prestworth,  a 
com  chandler,  near  the  said  house,  and  you 
may  know  further. — London  Gazelle,  August  17, 
1685. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  singular  manner 
in  which  fire-insurances  were  conducted  in 
that  day : — 

There  having  happened  a  fire  on  the  '24th  of 
the  last  month  by  which  several  houses  of 
the  friendly  society  were  burned  to  the  value  of  965 
pounds,  these  are  to  give  notice  to  all  persons  of 
the  said  society  that  they  are  desired  to  pay  at  the 
office  Faulcon  Court  in  Fleet  Street  their  several 
proportions  of  their  said  loss,  which  comes  to 
five  shillings  and  one  penny  for  every  hundred 
pounds  insured,  before  the  I2th  of  August  next. 
— Jymdon  Gazelle,  July  6ih,  1685. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  “  flea  bitten  grey  mare  ” 
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stolen  out  of  “  Mary-Ie-bone  Park,”  or  a  lost 
lottery  ticket,  or  a  dog,  that  is  inquired  after, 
but  they  contained  no  hint  that  England  pos¬ 
sessed  a  commercial  marine,  or  that  she  was 
destined  to  become  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
As  yet  too  there  was  no  sign  given  of  that 
wonderful  art  of  ingenious  pufling  which  now 
exists,  and  which  might  lead  acasual  observer 
to  imagine  that  the  nation  consisted  of  only 
two  classes — cheats  and  dupes. 

From  the  settlement  of  1688  the  true  value 
of  the  advertisement  appears  to  have  dawned 
npon  the  public.  The  country  evidently  be¬ 
gan  to  breathe  freely,  and  with  Dutch  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Protestant  ascendency  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  nation  burst  forth  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  vigor.  Enterprise  of  all  kinds 
WHS  called  forth,  and  cast  its  image  upon  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  public  journals, 
now  greatly  increased  both  in  size  and  in 
numbers,  no  less  than  twenty  six  having  been 
set  up  within  four  years  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  It  is  observable,  too,  that  from  this 
political  convulsion  dates  a  certain  rough 
humor,  which,  however  latent,  was  not  be¬ 
fore  expressed  in  the  public  papers,  especially 
on  matters  political.  Let  us  further  eluci¬ 
date  our  meaning  by  quoting  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  “  New  Observator”  of  July  17, 
1689,  setting  forth  a  popular  and  practical 
method  of  parading  the  Whig  tiiumph  : — 

ORANGE  CARDS,'  representing  the  late 
King’s  reign  and  expedition  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange :  viz.  the  Earl  of  Essex  Murther,  Dr. 
Otes  \Vhipping,  Defacing  the  Monument,  My 
Lord  Jeferies  in  the  West  hanging  of  Protestants, 
.Magdalen  College.  Trial  of  the  Bishops,  Csstle 
Maine  at  Rome,  The  Popish  Midwife,  A  Jesuit 
Preaching  against  our  Bible,  Consecrated  8mock, 
My  Lord  Chancellor  at  the  Bed’s  feet.  Birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  The  Ordinare  Ma<s-house 
pulling  down  and  burning  by  Captain  Tom  and 
his  Mobile,  Mortar  pieces  in  the  Tower,  The 
Prince  of  Orange  [.anding.  The  Jesuits  Scamper¬ 
ing,  Father  Peter’s  Transactions,  The  Fight  at 
Reading,  The  Army  going  over  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Tyrconnel  in  Ireland,  My  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  in  the  Tower.  With  many  other  remarkable 
passages  of  the  Times.  To  which  is  added  the 
efigies  of  oiir  Gracious  K.  William  and  Q.  .Mary, 
curiously  illustrated  and  engraven  in  lively  figures, 
done  by  the  performers  of  the  first  Popish  Plot 
Cards.  Bold  by  Donnan  Newman,  the  publisher 
and  printer  of  the  New  Observator. 

The  editor  of  the  “  New  Observator”  was 
Bishop  Burnet,  and  these  political  playing- 
cards  were  sold  by  his  publisher  ;  perhaps 
the  great  Protestant  bishop  knew  something 
of  their  “  performers.”  In  the  year  1692  an 
experiment  was  made  which  clearly  shows 
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how  just  an  estimate  was  getting  abroad  of  | 
the  value  of  publicity  in  matters  of  business.  | 
A  newspaper  was  set  up,  called  "The  City 
Mercury,  published  gratis  for  the  Promotion  | 
of  Trade,’’  which  lasted  for  two  year^  and  I 
contained  nothing  but  advertisements.  The  I 
propiietor  undertook  to  distribute  a  thousand  ; 
copies  per  week  to  the  then  chief  places  of  ; 
resort, — coffee-houses,  taverns,  and  book-  j 
shops.  Even  in  these  days  of  the  "  Times”  l 
double  supplement  such  an  experiment  has  | 
often  been  made  and  failed ;  our  wonder,  | 
therefore,  is  not  that  the  "  City  Mercury” 
went  to  that  limbo  which  is  stored  with  such 
coun'less  abortive  journals,  but  that  the  inter¬ 
est  felt  in  adverstisements  should,  at  that ' 
early  period,  have  kept  it  alive  so  long. 

If  the  foregoing  scheme  proves  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  then  made  to  subdivide  the  duties 
of  a  newspaper — that  of  keeping  its  readers 
informed  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and  of  form¬ 
ing  a  means  of  publicity  for  the  wants  and 
losses  of  individuals — the  advertisement  we 
are  about  to  quote  clearly  shows  that  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  plan  in  existence  for 
combining  the  printed  newspaper  with  the 
more  ancient  written  newsletter.  It  is  well 
known  that  long  after  the  institution  of  public  j 
journals,  the  old  profession  of  the  newsletter-  | 
writer  continued  to  flourish.  We  can  easily  ac¬ 
count  for  this  fact  when  we  remember  that  j 
during  the  heat  of  a  great  rebellion  it  was  much  : 
more  safe  to  write  than  to  print  the  intelligence  i 
of  the  day.  Many  of  these  newt'letters  were  | 
written  by  strong  partisans,  and  contained  i 
information  which  it  was  neither  desirable  nor  | 
safe  that  their  opponents  should  see.  They 
were  passed  on  from  hand  to  hand  in  secret,  | 
and  often  endorsed  by  each  successive  reader,  i 
We  are  told  that  the  Cavaliers,  when  taken  j 


in  a  department  which  must  have  been  the 
staple  of  the  news  writer.  This  want  still 
being  felt,  John  Salusbnry  devises  a  scheme 
to  combine  the  old  and  the  new  plan  after 
the  following  manner,  as  announced  in  the 
“  Flying  Tost”  of  1694 : — 

IF  any  Centleman  has  a  mind  to  oblige  his 
country  friend  nr  correspondent  with  the  Ac¬ 
count  of  Public  Affairs,  he  may  have  it  for  two¬ 
pence  of  J.  S'diusbury  at  the  Rising-Sun  in  Corn- 
hill,  on  a  sheet  of  fine  paper,  half  of  w  hich  being 
blank,  he  may  thereon  write  his  own  private  busi¬ 
ness  or  the  material  news  of  the  day. 

It  does  not  say  much  for  the  energy  with 
which  the  journals  of  that  day  were  con¬ 
ducted  that  the  purchasers  are  invited  to 
write  therein  “  the  material  news  of  the  day 
that,  we  should  have  thought,  was  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  business  to  have  supplied ;  but  it  was 
perhaps  a  contrivance  by  which  the  Jacobites 
might  circulate  information,  by  means  of  the 
post,  without  compromising  the  printer.  We 
have  seen  many  such  papers,  half-print  half- 
manusciipt,  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
had  passed  through  the  post,  the  manuscript 
portion  of  which  the  Home  Secteiaries  of 
our  time  would  have  thought  sufficiently 
treasonable  to  justify  them  in  having  broken 
their  seals. 

As  advertisements,  from  their  earliest  in¬ 
troduction,  were  used  to  make  known  the 
amusements  of  the  day  and  the  means  of 
killing  time  at  the  di»posai  of  persons  of 
quality,  it  seems  strange  that  it  whs  not  em¬ 
ployed  sooner  than  it  was  to  draw  a  company 
to  the  theatres.  We  have  looked  in  vain  for 
the  announcement  of  any  theatiical  enter¬ 
tainment  before  the  year  1701,  when  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Theatre 


Irrisoners,  have  been  known  to  eat  their  news- 
etters;  and  some  of  Prince  Rupert’s  which 
had  been  intercepted,  are  still  in  existence, 
and  bear  daik  red  stains  which  testify  to  the 
desperate  manner  in  which  they  were  de¬ 
fended.  It  is  pretty  certain,  however,  that, 
as  a  profession,  newsletter-writing  began  to 
decline  after  the  Revolution,  although  we 
find  the  editor  of  the  "Evening  Post,”  as 
late  as  the  year  1709,  reminding  its  readers 
that  "  there  must  be  three  or  four  pounds  a  j 
year  paid  for  written  news.”  At  the  same  | 
time  the  public  journals,  it  is  clear,  had  not  | 
performed  that  part  of  their  office  which  was  | 
really  more  acceptable  to  the  country  reader 
than  any  other — the  retailing  the  political 
and  social  chitchat  of  the  day.  We  have 
only  to  look  into  the  public  papers  to  con¬ 
vince  ourselves  bow  woefully  they  fell  short 


makes  its  appearance  in  the  columns  of  the 
"  English  Post.”  The  le-id  of  this  little 
house  was,  however,  speedily  followed  by 
the  larger  ones,  and  only  a  few  years  later 
we  have  regular  lists  of  the  perfomances  at 
all  the  theaties  in  the  daily  papeis.  Tlie  first 
journal  of  this  description  was  the  “Daily 
Courant,”  published  in  1709.  In  this  year 
also  appeared  the  celebrated  "  Tatler,”  to  be 
speedily  followed  by  the  “Spectator”  and 
the  "  Guardian,”  the  social  and  literary  jour¬ 
nals  of  that  Augustine  age.  The  first  edition 
of  the  "  Tatler,’’  iu  the  British  Mu>eum,  con¬ 
tains  advertisements  like  an  ordinary  paper, 
and  they  evidently  reflect,  more  than  those 
of  its  contemporaries,  the  flying  fashions  of 
the  day,  and  the  follies  of  the  "quality.” 
I  In  them  we  notice  the  rage  that  existed  for 
I  lotteries,  or  "sales,”  as  they  were  called. 
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Every  conceivable  thing  was  put  up  to  raffle  ] 
We  see  advertisements  headed  “A  Sixpenny  j 
Sale  of  Lace,”  “A  Hundred  Pounds  for  j 
Half-a  crown,”  “A  Penny  Adventure  for  a 
Great  Pie,”  “A  Quarter’s  Rent,”  “A  Free¬ 
hold  Estate,”  “  Threepenny  Sales  of  Houses,” 
“A  fashionable  Coach ;”  gloves,  looking- 
glasses,  chocolate,  Hungary  water,  Indian 
goods,  lacquered  ware,  fans,  &c.,  were  notided  j 
to  be  disposed  of  in  this  manner,  and  the  fair  j 
mob  was  called  together  to  draw  their  tickets  I 
by  the  same  means.  This  fever,  which  pro-  j 
duced  ten  years  later  the  celebrated  South  i 
Sea  Bubble,  was  of  slow  growth.  It  had  its  | 
root  in  the  Restoration,  its  dower  in  the  reign  I 
of  Anne,  and  its  fruit  and  denouement  in  the  I 
reign  of  George  I.  Before  passing  on  from  i 
the  pages  of  the  “  Tatler,”  we  must  stop  for  j 
a  moment  to  notice  one  or  two  of  those  play-  I 
ful  advertisements  which  Sir  Richard  Steel  | 
delighted  in,  and  which,  under  the  guise  of  i 
fun,  perhaps  really  afforded  him  excellent  j 
matter  for  his  Journal.  Here  is  an  irresist¬ 
ible  invitation  to  his  fair  readers : — 

Any  Ladies  who  have  any  particular  stories  | 
of  their  acquaintance  which  they  are 
willing  privately  to  make  public,  may  send  ] 
’em  by  the  penny  post  to  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Elsq.,  i 
enclosed  to  Mr.  John  Morpheu,  near  Stationers’  I 
Hall.— Tatler,  May  8, 1709, 

An  excellent  lion’s-mouth  this  wherein  to 
drop  scandal.  A  still  more  amusing  instance 
of  the  fun  that  pervaded  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  j 
Esq.,  is  to  be  found  in  the  series  of  advertise-  j 
ments  in  which  he  ought  to  have  convinced  j 
John  Partridge,  the  Astrologer,  that  he  ! 
really  had  departed  this  life :  an  assertion  j 
which  the  latter  persisted  in  denying  with  ! 
the  most  ludicrous  earnestness.  Of  these  we  I 
give  one  from  the  ”  Tatler”  of  August  24lh,  I 
1710:— 

WHEREAS  an  ignorant  Upstart  in  As¬ 
trology  has  publicly  endeavoured  to  per¬ 
suade  the  world  that  he  is  the  late  John  Partridge, 
who  died  the  28  of  March  1710,  these  are  to 
certify  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  true 
John  Partridge  was  not  only  dead  at  that  time, 
but  continues  so  to  the  present  day.  Beware  of 
counterfeits,  for  such  are  abroad. 

The  pleasant  malice  of  the  above  is  patent 
enough,  but  we  confess  we  are  puzzled  to 
know  whether  the  following  is  genuine  or 
not.  We  copied  it  from  among  a  number  of 
others,  from  which  it  was  undistinguishable 
by  any  peculiarity  of  type : — 

fT'/te  Charitable  Adiice  Offie*  where  all  persons 
may  have  the  opinion  of  dignified  Clergy¬ 
men,  Uarned  Council,  graduate  Physicians,  and 
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experienced  Surgeons,  to  any  question  in  Divinity, 
Morality,  Law,  Physic,  or  Surgery,  with  proper 
Prescriptions  within  twelve  hours  after  they  have 
delivered  in  a  slate  of  their  case.  Those  who 
can’t  write  mav  have  their  cases  stated  at  the 
office.  *  *  The  fees  are  only  Is.  at  delivery, 
or  sending  your  case,  and  Is.  more  on  re-deliver¬ 
ing  that  and  the  opinion  upon  it,  being  what  is 
thought  sufficient  to  defray  the  necessary  expense 
of  servants  and  office-rent. — Tatler,  December  16, 
1710. 

To  pass,  however,  from  the  keen  weapons 
of  the  brain  to  those  of  the  flesh,  it  U  inter¬ 
esting  to  fix  with  some  tolerable  accuracy 
the  change  which  took  place  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  what  might 
be  called  the  amusements  of  the  fancy.  The 
”  noble  art  of  defence,”  as  it  was  termed,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  first  George,  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  the  broad-sword  exercise.  Pepys 
describes  in  his  Diary  several  bloody  'en¬ 
counters  of  this  kind  which  he  himself  wit¬ 
nessed  ;  and  the  following  advertisement,  a 
half  century  later,  shows  that  the  skilled 
weapon  had  not  at  that  time  been  set  aside 
for  the  more  brutal  fist : — 

A  ^ryal  of  Skill  to  be  performed  at  His 
Majesty’s  Bear  Garden  at  Ilockley-in-the- 
Hole,  on  Thursday  next,  being  the  9th  instant, 
betwixt  these  following  masters : — Edmund  But¬ 
ton,  master  of  the  noble  science  of  defence,  who 
hath  lately  cut  dmen  Mr.  Hasgit  and  the  Champion 
of  the  West,  and  4  besidee,  and  James  Harris,  an 
Herefordshire  man,  master  of  the  noble  science 
of  defence,  who  has  fought  98  prizes  and  never 
was  worsted,  to  exercise  the  usual  weapons,  at  2 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely. — Pokman, 
July  4,  1701. 

The  savsge  character  of  the  time  may  be 
judged  from  this  public  boast  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Button  that  he  had  cut  down  lix  men  with 
a  murderous  weapon.  We  question,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  age  which  could  tolerate  such 
ruffianism  was  not  exceeded  by  the  change, 
which  substituted  the  fist  for  the  sword,  and 
witnessed  women  entering  the  ring  in  the 
place  of  men.  Some  of  the  earliest  notices 
of  boxing-matches  upon  record,  singularly 
enough,  took  place  ^tween  combatants  of 
the  fair  sex.  In  a  public  journal  of  1722, 
for  instance,  we  find  the  following  gage  of 
battle  thrown  down,  and  accepted : — 

CHALLENGE. — I,  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  of 
Clerkenwell,  having  had  some  words  with 
Hannah  Hyfield,  and  requiring  satisfaction,  do 
invite  her  to  meet  me  upon  the  stage,  and  box  me 
for  three  guineas ;  each  woman  holding  half a- 
crown  in  each  hand,  and  the  first  woman  that 
drops  the  money  to  lose  the  battle. 

I  Axswer — 1,  Hannah  Hyfield,  of  Newgate 
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Market,  hearing  of  the  resoluteneas  of  Elizabeth 
Wilkinson,  will  not  fail,  Ood  willing,  to  give  her 
more  blows  than  words,  desiring  home  blows,  and 
from  her  no  favour:  she  may  expect  a  good 
thumping  ! 

The  half-crowns  in  the  hands  was  an  in¬ 
genious  device  to  prevent  scratching!  A  still 
more  characteristic  specimen  of  one  of  these 
challenges  to  a  fisticuff  between  two  women 
is  to  found  in  the  “  Daily  Post”  of  July 
7lh,  1738 

T  J/r.  Sokes'  Atnphithealre  in  Islington 
Road,  this  present  Monday,  being  the  7  of 
October,  will  be  a  complete  Boxing  Match  by  the 
two  following  Championesses : — Whereas  I,  Ann 
Field,  of  Stoke  Newington,  ass-driver,  well  known 
for  my  abilities  in  boxing  in  my  own  defence 
wherever  it  happened  in  my  way,  having  been 
affronted  by  Mrs.  Stokes,  styled  the  European 
Championess,  do  fairly  invite  her  to  a  trial  of  her 
best  skill  in  Boxing  for  10  pounds,  fair  rise  and 
fall ;  and  question  not  but  to  give  her  such  proofs 
of  my  judgment  that  shall  oblige  her  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  me  Championess  of  the  Stage,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  ail  my  friends. 

I,  Fjlizabeth  Stokes,  of  the  City  of  liOndon,  have 
not  fought  in  this  way  since  I  fought  the  famous 
boxing-woman  of  Billingsgate  29  minutes,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory  (which  is  six  years 
ago) ;  but  as  the  famous  Stoke  Newington  ass- 
woman  dares  me  to  fight  her  for  the  10  pounds,  I 
do  assure  her  I  will  not  fail  meeting  her  for  the 
said  sum,  and  doubt  not  that  the  blows  which  I 
shall  present  her  with  will  be  more  difficult  for  her 
to  digest  than  any  she  ever  gave  her  asses. — 
Mole.  A  man,  known  by  the  name  of  Rugged  and 
Tuff,  challenges  the  best  man  of  Stoke  Newing¬ 
ton  to  fight  him  for  one  guinea  to  what  sum  they 
please  to  venture.  N.B.  Attendance  will  be  given 
at  one,  anti  the  encounter  to  begin  at  four  pre¬ 
cisely.  There  will  be  the  diversion  of  Cudgel¬ 
playing  as  usual. 

Other  advertisements  about  this  time  re¬ 
late  to  cock  matches,  sometimes  ^  to  last  the 
week,”  to  bull  baiting,  and,  more  cruel  still, 
to  dressing  up  mad  bulls  with  fire-works,  in 
order  to  wt»rry  them  with  dogs.  The  brutal 
tone  of  manners,  which  set  in  afresh  with  the 
Hanoverian  succession,  might  be  alone  ga¬ 
thered  from  the  so-called  sporting  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  day,  and  we  now  see  that  Ho¬ 
garth,  in  his  famous  picture,  had  no  need  to, 
and  probably  did  not,  draw  upon  his  imagi¬ 
nation  for  the  combination  of  horrid  cruelties 
therein  depicted. 

The  very  same  spirit  pervaded  the  gallantry 
of  the  day,  and  we  print  two  advertisements, 
one  of  the  time  of  Anne,  and  the  other  of  the 
age  we  are  now  illustrating,  in  order  to  con¬ 
trast  their  spirit.  We  give  the  more  polished 
one  precedence: — 

VOL.  XXXVL— NO.  IL 


A  GENTLEMAN  who,  the  twentieth  instant, 
had  the  honour  to  conduct  a  lady  out  of  a 
boat  at  Whitehall-stairs,  desires  to  know  wlierehe 
may  wait  on  her  to  disclose  a  matter  of  concern. 
A  letter  directed  to  Jlr.  Samuel  Reeves,  to  be  left 
with  Mr.  May,  at  the  Golden  Head,  the  upper  end 
of  New  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Garden. — 
Taller,  March  21,  1709. 

A  certain  courtly  style  and  air  of  good 
breeding  pervades  this  advertisement, of  which 
Sir  Richard  Steele  himself  need  not  have  been 
ashamed  ;  but  what  a  falling  off  is  heie! — 

WHEREAS  a  young  lady  was  at  Covent 
Garden  playhouse  last  Tuesday  night,  and 
received  a  blow  with  a  square  piece  of  wood  on 
her  breast :  if  the  lady  be  single,  and  meet  me  on 
Sunday,  at  two  o'clock,  on  the  Mall  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  or  send  a  line  directed  for  A.  B.,  to  Mr. 
Jones’s,  at  the  Sun  Tavern  in  St.  Paul’s  Church¬ 
yard,  where  and  when  I  shall  wait  on  her,  to  in¬ 
form  her  of  something  very  much  to  her  advantage 
on  honourable  terms,  her  compliance  will  be  a  last¬ 
ing  pleasure  to  her  most  obedient  servant. — Gene¬ 
ral  Adreriiaer,  Feb.  8,  1748. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  beau  had 
been  forced  to  resort  to  a  missile  to  make  an 
impression,  and  then  felt  the  necessity  of  stat¬ 
ing  that  his  intentions  were  honorable,”  in 
order  to  secure  the  interview  with  his  inna- 
morata.  Imagine  too  the  open  unblushing 
manner  in  which  the  assignation  is  attempted ! 
We  are  far  from  saying  that  such  matters  are 
not  managed  now  through  the  medium  of  ad¬ 
vertisements,  for  we  shall  presently  show 
they  are,  but  in  how  much  more  carefully 
concealed  a  manner.  The  perfect  contempt 
of  public  opinion,  or  rather  the  public  acquies¬ 
cence  in  such  infringements  of  the  moral  law, 
which  it  exhibits,  proves  the  general  state  of 
morality  more  than  the  infringements  them¬ 
selves,  which  obtain  more  or  less  at  all  times. 
Two  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  low  tone 
of  manners  with  respect  to  women  were  doubt¬ 
less  the  detestable  profligacy  of  the  courts  of 
the  two  first  Georges,  and  the  very  defective 
condition  of  the  existing  marriage  law.  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary,  and  Anne,  had,  by  their  de¬ 
corous,  not  to  say  frigid  lives,  redeemed  the 
Crown,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  aristocracy, 
from  the  vices  of  the  liestoration.  Crown, 
court,  and  quality,  however,  fell  into  a  still 
worse  slough  on  the  secession  of  the  Ha¬ 
noverian  king,  who  soiled  afresh  the  rit^ing 
tone  of  public  life  by  his  scandalous  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  and  the 
Countess  of  Darlington ;  whilst  his  son  and 
successor  was  absolutely  abetted  in  his  vicious 
courses  by  bis  own  queen,  who  promoted  his 
.48 
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commerce  with  his  two  mistresses,  the 
Countesses  of  Suffolk  and  Yarmouth,  'fhe 
degrading  influence  of  the  royal  manners  was 
well  seconded  by  the  condition  of  the  law. 
Keith’s  chapel  in  May-fair,  and  that  at  the 
Fleet,  were  the  Gretnagreens  of  the  age, 
where  children  could  gel  married  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night  for  a  couple  of  crowns. 
It  was  said  at  the  time  that  at  the  former 
chapel,  six  thousand  persons  were  annually 
married  in  this  off-hand  way ;  the  youngest 
of  the  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings  was  wedded 
to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  at  twelve  o’clock  at 
night,  with  a  ring  off  the  bed-curtain,  at  this 
very  “  marriage  shop.”  The  fruits  of  such 
unions  may  be  imagined.  The  easy  way  in 
which  the  marriage  bond  was  worn  and 
broken  through  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  absolutely  crowd  the  pub¬ 
lic  journals  from  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  up  to  the  time  of  the  third 
George,  of  husbands  warning  the  public  not 
to  trust  their  runaway  wives. 

We  have  referred,  in  an  early  part  of  this 
paper,  to  the  taste  for  blackamoors,  which  set 
in  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  went  on 
increasing  until  the  middle  of  the  next  cen¬ 
tury,  at  which  time  there  must  have  been  a 
very  considerable  population  of  negro  servants 
in  the  metropolis.  At  first  the  picturesque 
natives  of  the  East  were  pressed  into  the  ser 
vice  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  color  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  sine  qua  non.  Thus 
we  have  in  the  “  London  Gazette”  of  1G88 
the  following  hue  and  cry  advertisement ; — 


Run  away  from  bis  master.  Captain  St.  Lo, 
the  Slat  instant,  Obdelah  Ealias  Abraham, 
a  Moor,  swarthy  complexion,  short  frizzled  hair,  a 
gold  ring  in  his  ear,  in  a  black  coat  and  blew 
breeches.  He  took  with  him  a  blew  Turkish 
watch-gown,  a  Turkish  suit  of  clothing  that  he 
used  to  wear  about  town,  and  several  other  things 
Whoever  brings  him  to  Mr.  Lozel’s  house  in  Green 
Street  shall  have  one  guinea  for  his  charges. 


The  next  advertisement  we  find  also  relates 
to  what  we  must  consider  an  Elast  Indian.  The 
notion  of  property  in  these  boys  seems  to 
have  been  complete ;  their  masters  put  their 
names  upon  their  collars,  as  they  did  upon 
their  setters  or  spaniels : — 


A  BLACK  boy,  an  Indian,  about  thirteen  years 
old,  run  away  the  8tb  instant  from  Putney, 
with  a  collar  about  his  neck  with  this  inscription 
“the  Lady  Bromfield’s  black  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields.”  Whoever  brings  him  to  Sir  Edward 
Bromficld’s  at  Putney  shall  have  a  guinea  reward 
— Tk«  London  Gazette,  1694. 


The  traffic  in  African  blacks,  which  com¬ 
menced  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  seems  to  have  displaced  these  east¬ 
ern  servitors  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
for  henceforth  the  word  negro,  blackamoor, 
or  black  boy,  is  invariably  used.  No  doubt 
the  fashion  for  these  negroes,  and  other  co¬ 
lored  attendants,  was  derived  from  the  Vene¬ 
tian  Republic,  the  intercourse  of  whose 
merchants  with  Africa  and  India  naturally 
led  to  their  introduction.  Titian  and  other 
great  painters  of  his  school  continually  intro¬ 
duced  them  in  their  pictures,  and  our  own 
great  bard  has  forever  associated  the  Moor 
with  the  City  in  the  Sea.  In  England  the 
negro  boys  appear  to  have  been  considered 
as  much  articles  of  sale  as  they  would  have 
been  in  the  slave-market  at  Constantinople. 
In  the  “Tatler”  of  1709  we  find  one  offered 
to  the  public  in  the  following  terms  : — 


A  BLACK  boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  fit  to  wait 
on  a  gentleman,  to  be  disposed  of  at  Denis’s 
Coffee-house  in  Finch  I^ane,  near  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change. 


Again,  in  the  “Daily  Journal”  of  Septem¬ 
ber  28  th,  1728,  we  light  upon  another ; — 


TO  be  sold,  a  negro  boy,  aged  eleven  years. 

Enquire  of  the  Virginia  Coffee-house  in 
Tbreedneedle  Street,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange. 


These  were  the  overflowings  of  that  in¬ 
famous  traffic  in  negroes,  commenced  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins  in  the  year  1680,  which  tore 
from  their  homes,  and  transferred  to  Jamaica 
alone,  no  less  than  910,000  Africans  between 
that  time  and  the  year  1786,  when  the  slave- 
trade  was  abolished. 

We  have  brought  the  reader  up  to  the  date 
of  the  final  battle  which  extinguished  the 
hopes  of  the  Stuarts  and  settled  the  line  of 
Brunswick  firmly  on  the  throne.  The  year 
1746  witnessed  the  commencement  of  the 
General  Advertiser,  the  title  of  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  dedicated. 
This  paper  was  the  first  successful  attempt 
to  depend  for  support  upon  the  advertise¬ 
ments  it  contained,  thereby  creating  a  new 
era  in  the  newspaper  press,  f'rom  the  very 
outset  its  columns  were  filled  with  them,  be¬ 
tween  fifty  and  sixty,  regularly  classified  and 
separated  by  rules,  appearing  in  each  publi¬ 
cation  ;  in  fact,  the  advertising  page  put  on 
for  the  first  time  a  modern  look.  The  depar¬ 
ture  of  ships  is  constantly  notified,  and  the 
engravings  of  these  old  high-pooped  vessels 
sail  in  even  line  down  the  column.  Trading 
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matters  have  at  last  got  the  upper  hand. 
You  see  “  a  pair  of  leather  ba^s,”  “  a  scarlet 
laced-coat,”  "  a  sword,”  still  inquired  after ; 
and  theatres  make  a  show,  for  this  was  the 
dawning  of  the  age  of  Foote,  Macklin,  Gar¬ 
rick,  and  most  of  the  other  great  players  of 
the  last  century ;  but,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  the  gaieties  and  follies  of  the  town 
ceased  gradually  from  this  time  to  proclaim 
themselves  through  the  medium  of  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon  so 
frightened  the  people,  that  masquerades  were 
prohibited  by  law,  and  the  puppet-shows,  the 
rope-dancing,  the  china-auctions,  and  public 
breakfasts  henceforth  grow  scarcer  and 
scarcer  as  the  Ladies  Betty  and  Sally,  who 
inaugurated  them,  withdrew  by  degrees, 
withered,  faded,  and  patched,  from  the  scene. 

The  only  signs  of  the  political  tendencies 
of  the  time  to  be  gathered  from  the  sources 
we  are  pursuing,  are  the  party  dinners,  an¬ 
nouncements  of  which  are  now  and  then  to 
be  met  with  as  follows : — 


as  to  the  value  of  this  new  agent  in  extending 
their  business  transactions.  Packwood,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  led  the  way  by  impressing 
his  razor-strop  indelibly  on  the  mind  of  every 
bearded  member  of  the  empire.  Like  other 
great  potentates  he  boasted  a  laureat  in  his 
pay,  and  every  one  remembers  the  reply  made 
to  the  individuals  curious  to  know  who  drew 
up  his  advertisements:  “La,  Sir,  we  keeps 
a  poet !” 

By  universal  consent,  however,  the  world 
has  accorded  to  the  late  George  Robins  the 
palm  in  this  style  of  commercial  puffing.  His 
advertisements  were  really  artistically  written. 
Like  Martin,  he  had  the  power  of  investing 
every  landscape  and  building  he  touched  with 
an  importance  and  majesty  not  attainable  by 
meaner  hands.  He  did  perhaps  go  beyond 
the  yielding  line  of  even  poetical  license,  when 
he  described  one  portion  of  a  paradise  he  was 
about  to  submit  to  public  competition  as 
adorned, among  other  charms,  with  a  “  hanging 
wood,”  which  the  astonished  purchaser  found 
out  meant  nothing  more  than  an  old  gallows. 
But  then  he  redeemed  slight  manoeuvres  of 
this  kind  by  touches  which  really  displayed 
a  genius  for  puffing.  On  one  occasion  he  had 
made  the  beauties  of  an  estate  so  enchanting, 
that  be  found  it  necessary  to  blur  it  by  a  fault 
or  two,  lest  it  should  prove  too  bright  and 
good  "  for  human  nature’s  daily  food.”  “  But 
there  are  two  drawbacks  to  the  property,” 
sighed  out  this  Ha6z  of  the  Mart,  “  the  litter 
of  the  rose-leaves  and  the  noise  of  the  night¬ 
ingales  !”  Certainly  the  force  of  exquisite 
puffing  could  no  further  go,  and  when  be 
died  the  poetry  of  advertising  departed. 
Oihers,such  as  Charles  Wright  of  Champagne 
celebrity,  have  attempted  to  strike  the  strings, 
and  Moses  does,  we  believe,  veritably  keep 
a  poet ;  but  none  of  them.have  been  able  to 
rival  George  the  Great,  and  we  yawn  as  we 
read  sonnets  which  end  in  the  invariable 
“  mart,’’  or  acrostics  which  refer  to  Hyam  and 
Co.’s  superior  vests.  Twenty  years  ago  some 
of  the  daily  newspapers  admitted  illustrated 
advertisements  into  their  columns;  now  it 
would  be  fatal  to  any  of  them  to  do  so. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  by  far  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  of  their  class,  as  they  call  in  the  aid  of 
another  sense  to  express  their  meaning.  All 
but  the  minors  of  the  present  generation  must 
remember  George  Cruikshank’s  exquisite 
woodcut  of  the  astonished  cat  viewing  herself 
,  in  the  polished  Hessian,  which  made  the  for- 
’  tune  of  Warren.  But  in  those  days  trades¬ 
men  only  tried  their  wings  for  the  flight  It 
was  left  to  the  present  time  to  prove  what 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  ad- 


rpo  THE  JOYOUS— The  Bloods  are  desired 
JL  to  meet  together  at  the  House  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  near  Sad¬ 
dler’s  Wells,  Islington,  which  Mr.  Skeggs  has  pro¬ 
cured  for  that  day  for  the  better  entertainment  of 
those  Gentlemen  who  agreed  to  meet  at  his  own 
house.  Dinner  will  be  on  the  Table  punctually 
at  two  o’clock. — General  Advertiser,  Jan.  13, 
1743. 

Or  the  following  still  more  characteristic 
example  from  the  same  paper  of  April  12  : — 

nALF-M(X)N  TAVERN,  CHEAPSIDE  — 
Saturday  next,  the  16  of  April,  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  Glorious  Battle  of  Colloden, 
the  Stars  will  assemble  in  the  .Moon  at  six  in  the 
evening.  Therefore  the  Choice  Spirits  are  desir¬ 
ed  to  make  their  appearance  and  fill  up  the  joy. — 
Endymion. 

Within  five-and-twenty  years  from  this  date 
most  of  the  existing  morning  journals  were 
established,  and  their  advertising  columns  put 
on  a  guise  closely  resembling  that  which  they 
now  present ;  we  need  not  therefore  pursue 
our  deep  trenching  into  the  old  subsoil  in 
order  to  turn  up  long-butied  evidences  of 
manners  and  fashions,  for  they  have  ceased 
to  appear,  either  fossil  or  historical ;  we 
therefore  boldly  leap  the  gulf  that  intervenes 
between  these  old  days  and  the  present. 

The  early  part  of  the  present  century  saw 
the  commencement  of  that  liberal  and  syste¬ 
matic  plan  of  advertising  which  marks  the 
complete  era  in  the  art.  Princely  ideas  by 
degrees  took  possession  of  the  trading  mind 
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vertis^ment  will  effect,  and  a  short  list  of  the 
sums  annually  spent  in  this  item  by  some  of 
the  most  adventurous  dealers  will  perhaps 
startle  our  readers. 

“  Professor”  Holloway,  Pills,  etc.  .  £30,000 

Moses  and  Son  ....  10,000 

Rowland  and  Co.  (Macassar  oil,  etc.)  10,000 
Dr.  De  Jonijh  (cod-liver  oil)  .  .  10,000 

Heal  and  Sons  (bedsteads  and  bedding)  6,000 
Nicliolls  (tailor)  ....  4, .600 

It  does  seem  indeed  incredible  that  one 
house  should  expend  upon  the  mere  advertis¬ 
ing  of  quack  pills  and  ointment  a  sum  equal 
to  the  entire  revenue  of  many  a  German 
principality.  Can  it  possibly  pay  ?  asks  the 
astonished  reader.  Let  the  increasing  avenue 
of  assistants,  to  be  seen  “  from  morn  to  dewy 
eve”  wrapping  up  pills  in  the  •*  professor’s” 
establishment  within  the  shadow  of  Temple 
Bar,  supply  the  answer.*  Vastly  as  the  press 
of  this  country  has  expanded  of  late  years,  it 
has  proved  insufficient  to  contain  within  its 
limits  the  rapid  current  of  puffing  which  has 
set  in-  Advertisements  now  overflow  into 
our  omnibusses,  our  cabs,  our  railway  car¬ 
riages,  and  our  steamboats.  Madame  Tussaud 
pays  90f.  monthly  to  the  Allas  Omnibus 
Company  alone  for  the  privilege  of  posting 
her  bills  in  their  vehicles.  They  are  inked 
upon  the  pavement,  painted  in  large  letters 
under  the  arches  of  the  bridges  and  on  every 
dead  wall.  Lloyd’s  weekly  newspaper  is 
stamped  on  the  ‘‘full  Guelph  cheek”  of  the 
plebeian  penny ;  the  emissaries  of  Moses 
shower  perfect  libraries  through  the  windows 
of  the  carriages  which  ply  from  the  railway 
stations ;  and,  as  a  crowning  fact,  Thackeray, 
in  his  Journey  from  Cornbill  to  Cairo,  tells 
us  that  Warren’s  blacking  is  painted  up  over 
an  obliterated  inscription  to  Psammetichus 
on  Pompey’s  Pillar ! 

Having  shown  the  reader  the  slow  growth 
of  the  advertising  column ;  having  climbed, 
like  “  Jack  in  the  Bean-stalk,”  from  its 
humble  root  in  the  days  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  up  its  still  increasing  stem  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  hundred  years,  we  now  come  upon 
its  worthy  flower  in  the  shape  of  the  sixteen- 
paged  “  Times”  of  the  present  day.  Spread 
open  its  broad  leaves,  and  behold  the  greatest 
marvel  of  the  ^e — the  microcosm  in  type. 
Who  can  recognize  in  its  ample  surface,  which 
reflects  like  some  camera  obscura  the  wants, 

*  A  furniture  broker  made  his  fortune  by  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  headed  "  Advice  to  Persons  about  to 
Marry.”  Our  witty  friend  Punch  followed  up  this 
prelude  with  the  single  word  Don't,  as  the  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  lists  of  four-posted  beds. 


[Oct., 

the  wishes,  the  hopes,  and  the  fears  of  this 
great  city,  the  news-book  of  the  Cromwellian 
times  with  its  leash  of  advertisements? 
Herein  we  see  how  fierce  is  the  struggle  of 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  people  for  dear 
existence.  Every  advertisement  writhes  and 
fights  with  its  neighbor,  and  every  phase  of 
society,  brilliant,  broken,  or  dim,  is  reflected 
in  this  battle-field  of  life.  Let  us  tell  ofif  the 
rank  and  file  of  this  army  of  announcements. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  1856,  the  ”  Times,”  in 
its  usual  sixteen-paged  paper,  contained  the 
incredible  number  of  2575  advertisements. 
Amazing  as  this  total  appears,  we  only  arrive 
at  its  full  significance  by  analyang  the  vast 
array.  Then,  indeed,  we  feel  what  an  import¬ 
ant  power  U  the  great  British  public.  Of 
old  the  antechambers  of  the  noble  were 
thronged  with  poets,  artists,  publUheis, 
tradesmen,  and  dependants  of  all  kinds, 
seeking  for  the  droppings  of  their  favor:  but 
what  lordly  antechamber  ever  presented  such 
a  crew  of  place-hunters,  servitors,  literary  and 
scientific  men,  schemers,  and  shopkeepers  as 
daily  offer  their  services  to  the  humblest  in¬ 
dividual  who  can  spare  a  penny  for  an  hour’s 
persual  of  the  “Times”?  Let  us  take  this 
paper  of  the  24th  of  May  and  examine  the 
crowd  of  persons  and  things  which  cry  aloud 
through  its  pages,  each  attempting  to  make 
its  voice  heard  above  the  other.  Here  we 
see  a  noble  fleet  of  ships,  129  in  number, 
chartered  for  the  regions  of  gold,  for  America, 
for  India,  for  Africa — for  every  port,  in  fact, 
where  cupidity,  duly,  or  aflection  holds  out 
an  attraction  for  the  British  race.  Another 
column  wearies  the  eye  with  its  interminable 
line  of  “  Wants.”  Here  in  long  and  anxious 
row  we  see  the  modern  “  mop”  or  statute- 
fair  for  hiring ;  429  servants  of  all  grades, 
from  the  genteel  lady’s-maid  or  the  “thorough 
cook,”  who  will  only  condescend  to  accept 
service  where  two  footmen  are  kept,  to  the 
humble  scullery -maid,  on  that  day  passed 
their  claims  before  us  for  inspection.  Another 
column  is  noisy  with  auctioneers;  136  of 
whom  notify  their  intention  of  poising  their 
impatient  hammers  when  we  have  favored 
them  with  our  company.  Here  we  see  a 
crowd  of  booksellers  offering,  hot  from  the 
press,  195  new  volumes,  many  of  which,  we 
are  assured  by  the  appended  critique,  “  should 
find  a  place  in  every  gentleman’s  library.” 
There  are  378  houses,  shops,  and  establish¬ 
ments  presented  to  us  to  select  from ;  and 
144  lodging-house  keepers,  “ladies  having 
houses  larger  than  they  require,”  and  medi¬ 
cal  men  who  own  “  Retreats,”  press  forward 
with  genteel  offers  of  board  and  lodging. 
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Education  pursues  her  claims  by  the  hands 
of  no  less  than  144  preceptors,  male  and  fe¬ 
male  ;  whilst  the  hair,  the  skin,  the  feet,  the 
teeth,  and  the  inward  man  are  offered  the 
kind  attention  of  36  professors  who  possess 
infallible  remedies  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.  The  remainder  is  made  up  of  the 
miscellaneous  cries  of  tradesmen.whose  voices 
rise  from  every  portion  of  the  page  like  the 
shouting  of  chapmen  from  a  fair.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  struggle  for  gold,  place,  and 
position,  which  goes  on  every  day  in  this 
wonderful  publication,  outcries  from  the  very 
depths  of  the  heart,  passionate  tears,  bursts 
of  indignation,  and  heart-rending  appeals, 
startle  one  as  they  issue  from  the  second 
column  of  its  front  page.  Here  the  father 
sees  bis  prodigal  son  afar  off  and  falls  upon 
his  neck  ;  the  heart  broken  mother  implores 
her  runaway  child  to  return  ;  or  the  abandon¬ 
ed  wife  searches  through  the  world  for  her 
mate.  It  is  strange  how,  when  the  eye  is 
saturated  with  the  thirst  after  mammon  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  rest  of  the  broad  sheet,  the 
heart  becomes  touched  by  these  plaintive  but 
searching  utterances,  a  few  of  which  we  re¬ 
produce  : — 

The  one-winged  Dove  mast  die  unless  the 
Crane  returns  to  be  a  shield  against  her  ene¬ 
mies. — TIotm  of  1850. 


dignalion  gleaming  through  the  very  words. 
The  following  is  evidently  written  to  an  old 
lover  with  all  the  burning  passion  of  a  woman 
deceived : — 

IT  is  enough  ;  one  man  alone  upon  earth  hare  I 
found  noble.  Away  from  me  forever !  Cold 
heart  and  mean  spirit,  you  have  lost  what  millions 
—empires— could  not  have  bought,  but  which  a 
single  word  truthfully  and  nobly  spoken  might 
have  made  your  own  to  all  eternity.  Yet  are  you 
forgiven  :  depart  in  peace :  I  rest  in  my  Redeemer. 
—  Timet,  Sept.  1st,  1852. 

Sometimes  it  is  more  confiding  love  “  waft¬ 
ing  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole,”  or,  finger 
on  lip,  speaking  secretly,  and  as  he  thinks 
securely,  through  the  medium  of  cipher  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  the  loved  one.  Sweet  delu¬ 
sion  !  There  are  wicked  philosophers  abroad 
who  unstring  the  bow  of  harder  toil  by  pick¬ 
ing  your  inmost  thoughts !  Lovers  beware  ! 
intriguers  tremble  !  Many  a  wicked  passage 
of  illicit  love,  many  a  joy  fearfully  snatched, 
which  passed  through  the  second  column  of 
the  first  page  of  the  “  Times”  as  a  string  of 
disjointed  letters,  unintelligible  as  the  cor¬ 
respondents  thought  to  Ml  the  world  but 
themselves,  have  we  seen  fairly  copied  out  in 
plain  if  not  always  good  English  in  the  com¬ 
monplace-books  of  these  cunning  men  at 
cryptographs.  Here,  for  instance,  we  give 
an  episode  from  the  life  of  “  Flo,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  “Times”  of  1853-54,  as  a 
proof : — 

Flo. — Thou  voice  of  my  heart !  Berlin,  Thurs¬ 
day.  I  leave  next  Monday,  and  shall  press 
you  to  my  heart  on  Saturday.  God  bless  you  ! — 
Nov.  29,  1853. 

Flo. — The  last  is  wrong.  I  repeat  it.  Thou 
voice  of  my  heart.  I  am  so  lonely,  I  miss 
you  more  than  ever.  I  look  at  your  picture,  every 
picture,  every  night.  1  send  you  an  Indian  shawl 
to  wear  round  you  while  asleep  after  dinner.  It^ 
will  keep  yon  from  harm, and  you  must  fancymy 
anna  are  around  you.  God  bless  you  !  how  I  do 
love  you  ! — Dee.  23,  1853. 

FIX). — My  own  love,  I  am  happy  again ;  it  is 
like  awaking  from  a  bad  dream.  You  are, 
my  life,  to  know  that  there  is  a  chance  of  seeing 
you,  to  hear  from  you,  to  do  things  to  enough. 
[There  is  some  error  here.]  I  shall  try  to  see  you 
soon.  Write  to  me  as  often  as  you  can.  God 
bless  you,  the  voice  of  my  heart  I— ^an.  2, 1854. 

Flo. — Thou  voice  of  my  heart !  How  1  do 
love  you  !  How  are  you  7  Shall  you  be 
laid  up  this  spring  7  I  can  see  you  walking  with 
vour  darling.  What  would  I' give  to  be  with  you ! 
Thanks  for  your  last  letter.  I  fear  nothing  but 


Or  here  is  another  which  moves  still  more  : 

BJ.  C.  bow  more  than  cruel  not  to  write. 

•  Take  pity  on  such  patient  silence. — Times, 
1850. 

The  most  ghastly  advertisement  which  per¬ 
haps  ever  appeared  in  a  public  journal  we 
copy  from  this  paper  of  the  year  1845.  It 
is  either  a  threat  to  inter  a  wrong  body  in 
the  “  family  vault”  or  an  address  to  a  dead 
man: 

TO  THE  PARTY  WHO  POSTS  HIS  LET¬ 
TERS  IN  PRINCE’S  STREET, LEICES¬ 
TER  SQUARE — Your  family  is  now  in  a  state 
of  excitement  unbearable.  Your  attention  is  call¬ 
ed  to  an  advertisement  in  Wednesday’s  Morning 
Advertiser,  headed  “  A  body  found  drowned  at 
Deptford.’’  After  your  avowal  to  your  friend  as 
to  what  you  might  do,  he  has  been  to  see  the  de¬ 
composed  remains,  accompanied  by  others.  The 
features  are  gone;  but  there  are  marks  on  the 
arm  ;  so  that,  unless  they  hear  from  you  to-day, 
it  will  satisfy  them  that  the  remains  are  those  of 
their  misguided  relative,  and  steps  will  be  directly 
taken  to  place  them  in  the  family-vault,  as  they 
cannot  bear  the  idea  of  a  pauper’s  funeral. 

Sometimes  we  see  the  flashing  eyes  of  in- 
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separation  from  yon.  You  are  my  world,  my  life, 
roy  hope.  Thou  more  than  life,  farewell !  God 
bless  you  ! — Jan.  6,  1854. 

Flo. — I  fear,  dearest,  our  cipher  is  discovered : 

write  at  ouce  to  your  friend,  '*  Indian  Shawl” 
(P.  0.),  Buckingham,  Bucks. — Jan.  7,  1854. 

The  advertisement  of  January  7th  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  great  fright,  and  refers  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  exposure  of  the  cipher  in  the 
'*  Times"  newspaper ;  for  whenever  the  afore¬ 
said  philosophers  perceive  that  a  secret  cor¬ 
respondence  has  arrived  at  a  critical  point 
they  charitably  insert  a  marplot  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  same  cipher.  The  “  Flo”  in¬ 
trigue  was  carried  on  in  hgures,  the  key  to 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

0123466789 
y.  11.  o.  i.  e.  a.  d.  k.  h.  f. 

8.  t.  n.  m.  r.  1.  d.  g.  w.  p. 

X.  c.  b. 

V. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  remember  another 
mad-looking  advertisement  which  appeared 
in  the  year  1853,  headed  "  Cenerentola.” 
The  &rst,  dated  Feb.  2d,  we  interpret  thus: — 

CENERENTOLA,  I  wish  to  try  if  you  can  read 
this,  and  am  most  anxious  to  hear  the  end, 
when  you  return,  and  how  long  you  remain  here. 
Do  write  a  few  lines,  darling,  please :  !  have  been 
very  far  from  happy  since  you  went  away. 

One  of  the  parties  cannot  frame  an  ade¬ 
quate  explanation  of  some  delicate  matter 
clearly,  as  we  find  on  the  1 1th  the  follow¬ 
ing:— 

CENERENTOLA,  until  my  heart  is  sick  have 
I  tried  to  frame  an  explanation  for  you,  but 
cannot.  Silence  is  safest,  if  the  true  cause  is  not 
suspected  ;  if  it  is,  all  stories  will  be  sifted  to  the 
bottom.  Do  you  remember  our  cousin’s  first  pro- 
*  position  7  think  of  it 

The  following,  which  appeared  on  the  19th 
of  the  same  month,  is  written  in  plain  lan¬ 
guage,  and  is  evidently  a  specimen  of  the 
marplot  advertisement  before  alluded  to  : — 

CENERENTOLA,  what  nonsense !  Your 
cousin's  proposition  is  absurd.  I  have  given 
an  explanation — the  true  one — which  has  perfect¬ 
ly  satisfied  both  parties — a  thing  which  silence 
never  could  have  effected.  So  no  more  such  ab¬ 
surdity. 

The  secret  of  this  cipher  consisted  in  re¬ 
presenting  each  letter  by  the  twenty-second 
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onward  continually.  One  more  specimen  of 
these  singular  advertisements  and  we  have 
done.  On  Feb.  20,  1852,  there  appeared  in 
the  “  Times”  the  following  mysterious  line : — 

Tig  tiohw  it  tig  ifhiirvola  og  tig  psgvw. — 
F.  D.  N. 

The  general  reader,  doubtless,  looked  upon 
this  jumble  of  letters  with  some  such  a  puz¬ 
zled  air  as  the  mastiff  gives  the  tortoise  in  a 
very  popular  French  bronze  ;  but  not  being 
able  to  make  anything  out  of  it,  passed  on  to 
the  more  intelligible  contents  of  the  paper. 
A  friend  of  ours,  however,  was  curious  and 
intelligent  enough  to  extract  the  plain  Eng¬ 
lish  out  of  it,  though  not  without  much 
trouble,  as  thus : — If  we  take  the  first  word 
of  the  sentence,  Tig,  and  place  under  its  sec¬ 
ond  letter  i  the  one  which  alphabetically 
precedes  it,  and  treat  the  next  letters  in  a 
similar  manner,  we  shall  have  the  following 
combination : 


e 

Reading  the  first  letters  obliquely  we  have  the 
article  “  The if  we  treat  the  second  word 
in  the  same  manner,  the  following  will  be 
the  result : — 

T  j  o  h  w 
i.  n.  g.  v. 
m.  T.  u. 
e.  t. 


which,  read  in  the  same  slanting  way,  pro¬ 
duces  the  word  “  Times,"  and  the  whole  sen¬ 
tence,  thus  ingeniously  worked  out,  gives 
up  its  latent  and  extraordinary  meaning 
thus — 

HE  Times  is  the  Jefferies  of  the  press.” 

What  could  have  induced  any  one  to  take 
so  much  trouble  thus  to  plant  a  hidden  in¬ 
sult  into  the  leading  journal,  we  cannot  di¬ 
vine.  “  East,"  “  He  Blew,"  "  Willie  and  Fan¬ 
ny,”  “  Dominoes,”  and  "  my  darling  A,”  need 
not  feel  uncomfortable,  although  we  know 
their  secrets.  We  have  said  quite  enough 
to  prove  to  these  individuals  that  such  ci¬ 
phers  as  they  use  are  picked  immediately  by 
any  cryptographic  Hobbs;  indeed  all  sys¬ 
tems  of  writing  which  depend  upon  trans¬ 
mutations  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or 
the  substitution  of  figures  for  letters,  such 
as  we  generally  find  in  the  "  Times,”  are  mere 
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puzzles  for  children,  and  not  worthy  of  the 
more  cunning  and  finished  in  the  art. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  with  ail  the  cau¬ 
tion  exhibited  by  the  naorning  papers  to 
prevent  the  insertion  of  swindling  adver¬ 
tisements,  that  rogues  do  not  now  and  then 
manage  to  take  advantage  of  their  great  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  sake  of  forwarding  their 
own  nefarious  schemes.  Sir  Robert  Carden 
has  just  done  good  service  by  running  to 
earth  the  Mr.  Fynn,  who  for  years  has  lived 
abroad  in  splendor  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor  governesses  he  managed  to  victimize 
through  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Times.”  One’s  heart  sickens  at  the  stream 
of  poor  young  ladies  his  promises  have 
dragged  across  the  continent,  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  which  may  have  resulted  from 
their  thus  putting  their  reputation  as  well  as 
their  money  into  his  power.  Such  scanda¬ 
lous  traps  as  these  are,  of  course,  rare ;  but 
the  papers  are  full  of  minor  pitfalls,  into 
which  the  unwary  are  continually  falling, 
sometimes  with  their  eyes  wide  open.  Of 
the  latter  class  are  the  matrimonial  adver¬ 
tisements;  here  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  the 
most  artful  of  its  kind  we  ever  remember  to 
have  seen : — 

rpo  GIRLS  OF  FORTUNE— MATRIMO- 
X  NY.  A  bachelor,  young,  amiable,  hand¬ 
some,  and  of  good  family,  and  accustomed  to  move 
in  the  highest  sphere  of  society,  is  embarrassed  in 
his  circumstances.  Marriage  is  his  only  hope  of 
extrication.  This  advertisement  is  inserted  by  one 
of  his  friends.  Ingratitude  was  never  one  of  his 
faults,  and  he  will  study  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  prove  his  estimation  of  the  confidence 
placed  in  him.  Address,  post  paid,  L.  L.  H.  L., 
47,  King  Street,  Soho. — N.  B.  The  witticisms 
of  cockney  scribblers  deprecated. 

The  air  of  candor  and  the  taking  portrait 
of  the  handsome  bachelor,  whose  very  pov¬ 
erty  is  converted  into  a  charm,  is  cleverly 
assumed.  An  announcement  of  a  much 
less  flattering  kind,  but  probably  of  a  more 
genuine  and  honorable  nature,  was  published 
in  “  Blackwood”  some  time  ago,  which  we 
append,  &s,  like  Landseer’s  dog  pictures,  the 
two  form  a  capital  pair  illustrative  of  high 
and  low  life. 


I  slKMild  like  to  have  a  woman  fit  to  take  care  of 
her  house  wlien  I  am  out.  I  want  no  second 
family.  She  may  be  between  40  and  50  if  she 
likes.  A  good  sterling  woman  would  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  who  would  take  care  of  the  pigs. 

The  following  is  also  matter  of  fact,  but  it 
looks  suspicious : 


ivX  DRESS-MAKERS.  A  young  man  about 
to  emigrate  to  South  Australia,  would  be  hap¬ 
py  to  form  an  alliance  with  a  young  woman  in 
the  above  line,  possessing  601.  or  lOOl.  property. 
Any  one  so  disposed,  by  applying  by  letter  (post¬ 
paid)  to  T.  Hall,  175,  Upper  Thames  Street,  till 
Saturday  next,  appointing  an  interview,  may  de¬ 
pend  on  prompt  attention  and  strict  secrecy. — 
Times,  1845. 

The  matrimonial  bait  is  so  obviously  a 
good  one,  that  of  late  years  we  see  adver¬ 
tisements  of  institutions,  at  which  regular 
lists  of  candidates  for  the  marriage  state, 
both  male  and  female,  are  kept,  together 
with  portraits,  and  a  ledger  in  which  pecu¬ 
niary  and  mental  qualifications  are  neatly 
posted.  Such  springes  are  only  suited, 
however,  for  the  grossest  folly  ;  but  there  is 
another  class  of  advertisements  which  emp¬ 
ties  the  pockets  of  the  industrious  and  aspir¬ 
ing  in  a  very  workman-like  manner :  we  al¬ 
lude  to  such  as  the  following : 

Gentlemen  having  a  respectable  circle 
of  acquaintance  may  hear  of  means  of 
INCREASING  their  INCOME  without  the 
slightest  pecuniary  risk,  or  of  having  (by  any 
chance)  their  feelings  wounded.  Apply  fur  par¬ 
ticulars,  by  letter,  stating  their  position,  &c.,  to 
W.  R  ,  37,  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

Gentlemen  whose  feelings  are  so  delicate 
that  they  must  not  be  injured  on  any  con¬ 
sideration,  who  nevertheless  have  a  desire  for 
lucre,  we  recommend  not  to  apply  to  such 
persons,  unless  they  wish  to  receive  for  their 
pains  some  such  a  scheme  as  was  forwarded 
to  a  person  who  had  answered  an  advertise¬ 
ment  (enclosing,  as  directed,  30  postage 
stamps)  in  Lloyd’s  Weekly  Journal,  headed 
”  How  to  make  2/.  per  week  by  the  outlay  of 
lOi. 


Matrimonial  advertisement,  i 

hereby  give  notice  to  all  unmarried  women, 
that  I,  John  Hobnail,  am  at  this  writing  five  and 
forty,  a  widower,  and  in  want  of  a  wife.  As  1 
wish  no  one  to  be  mistaken,  I  have  a  good  cot¬ 
tage,  with  a  couple  of  acres  of  land,  for  which  I 
pay  31.  a  year.  I  have  five  children,  four  of 
them  old  enough  to  be  in  employment ;  three 
bides  of  bacon,  and  some  pigs  ready  for  market 


“  First  purchase  1  cwt  of  large-sized  potatoes, 
which  may  be  obtained  for  the  sum  of  4s.,  then 
purchase  a  large  basket,  which  will  cost  say  an¬ 
other  4s.,  then  buy  2s.  worth  of  flannel  blanket¬ 
ing,  and  this  will  comprise  your  stock  in  trade, 
of  which  the  total  cost  is  10s.  A  large-sized 
potato  weighs  about  half  a  pound,  consequently 
there  are  224  potatoes  in  a  cwt. 

**  Take  half  the  above  quantity  of  potatoes  each 
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evening  to  a  baker’s,  and  have  tliem  baked ; 
when  properly  cooked  pot  them  in  your  basket, 
well  wrapped  up  in  the  flannel  to  keep  them  hot, 
and  aally  forth  and  offer  them  for  sale  at  one 
penny  each.  Numbers  will  be  glad  to  purchase 
them  at  that  price,  and  you  will  for  certain  be 
able  to  sell  half  a  cwt  every  evening.  From 
the  calculation  made  below  you  will  aee  by  tliat 
means  you  will  be  able  to  earn  21.  per  week. 
The  best  plan  is  to  frequent  the  most  crowded 
thoroughfares,  and  make  good  use  of  your  lungs; 
thus  letting  people  know  what  you  have  for  sale. 
You  could  also  call  in  at  each  public-house  on 
your  way,  and  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers,  many  of  whom  would  be  certain  to  buy 
of  you.  Should  you  have  too  much  pride  to 
transact  the  business  yourself  (though  no  one 
need  be  ashamed  of  pursuing  an  honest  calling,) 
yon  could  hire  a  boy  for  a  few  shillings  a-week, 
who  could  do  the  work  for  you,  and  you  could 
still  make  a  handsome  profit  weekly. 

“  The  following  calculation  proves  that  22.  per 
week  can  be  made  by  selling  baked  potatoes : — 
1  cwt.,  containing  224  potatoes,  sold  in 
two  evenings,  at  Id.  each  £,0  18  8 

Deduct  cost  0  4  0 

£0  14  8 
3 


Six  evenings'  sale  2  4  0 

Pay  baker  at  the  rateo  f  8d.  per  evening 
for  baking  potatoes  0  4  0 


Nett  proflt  per  week  £2  0  0 

One  more  specimen  of  these  baits  for  gud¬ 
geons,  and  we  have  done.  We  frequently 
see  appeals  to  the  benevolent  for  the  loans 
of  small  sums  ;  some  of  these  are  doubtless 
written  by  innocent  persons  in  distress,  who 
conhde  in  the  good  side  of  human  nature, 
and  we  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
in  many  cases  this  blind  confidence  has  not 
been  misplaced  ;  for  there  are  many  Samari¬ 
tans  who  read  the  papers  now-a-days,  and 
feel  a  romantic  pleasure  in  answering  such 
appeals :  at  the  same  time  we  are  afraid  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  gross  decep¬ 
tions.  The  veritable  whine  of  “  the  poor 
broken  down  tradesman,”  who  makes  a  habit 
of  visiting  our  quiet  streets  and  appealing  in 
a  very  solemn  voice  to  ”  my  brethren”  for 
the  loan  of  a  small  trifie,  whilst  he  anxiously 
scans  the  windows  for  a  halfpence,  is  observ¬ 
able,  for  instance,  in  the  following  cool  ap¬ 
peal  : — 

TOTHE  benevolent.— AYonng Trades. 

man  has,  from  a  series  of  misfortunes,  been 
reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  asking  for  a 
trifling  SUM  to  enable  him  to  raise  102.  to  save 
himself  from  inevitable  ruin  and  poverty  ;  or  if  any 
gentleman  would  lend  the  above  it  would  be  faith- 
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fully  repaid.  Satisfactory  references  as  to  the 

genuineness  of  this  case.  Direct  to  A.Z,  Mr. 
ligby’s,  Post-Ofl5ce,  Mile-end  Road. 

The  receipt  of  conscience- money  is  con¬ 
stantly  acknowledged  in  advertisements  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  day, 
and  the  sums  which  in  this  manner  find  their 
way  into  the  Exchequer  are  by  no  means  in¬ 
considerable.  It  is  honorable  to  human  na¬ 
ture,  amid  all  the  roguery  we  have  exposed, 
to  find  that  now  and  then  some  conscience  is 
touched  by  a  very  small  matter,  and  that 
great  trouble  and  no  little  expense  is  often 
gone  to  in  order  that  others  may  not  suffer 
through  the  inadvertency  or  carelessness  of 
the  advertiser.  The  following  is  a  delicate 
example : — 

TO  HACKNEY-COACH  MEN.— About  the 
month  of  March  last  a  gentleman  from  the 
country  took  a  coach  from  Finsbury  Square,  and 
accidentally  broke  the  Glass  of  one  of  its  windows. 
Being  unwell  at  the  time,  the  circumstance  was 
forgotten  when  he  quitted  the  coach,  and  it  would 
now  be  a  great  relief  to  his  mind  to  be  put  in  a 
situation  to  pay  the  coachman  for  it.  Should  this 
meet  the  eye  of  the  person  who  drove  the  coach, 
and  he  will  make  application  to  A.  B.,  at  Walker’s 
Hotel,  Dean  Street,  Soho,  any  morning  during 
the  next  week,  before  eleven  o’clock,  proper  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  paid  to  it. — Timet,  1842. 

The  more  curious  advertisements  which 
from  time  to  time  appear  in  the  public  jour¬ 
nals,  but  particularly  in  the  Times,  do  not 
admit  of  classification  ;  and  they  are  so  numer¬ 
ous,  moreover,  that  if  we  were  to  comment 
upon  one  tithe  of  those  that  have  appeared 
within  this  last  six  years  we  should  far  ex¬ 
ceed  the  limits  of  this  article.  We  make  no 
apology,  therefore,  for  stringing  together  the 
following  very  odd  lot : — 

O  YOU  WANT  A  SERVANT  ?  Neces¬ 
sity  prompts  the  question.  The  advertiser 
offers  his  SI)RVICES  to  any  lady  or  gentle¬ 
man,  company,  or  others,  in  want  of  a  truly  faith¬ 
ful  confidential  servant  in  any  capacity  not  menial, 
where  a  practical  knowledge  of  human  nature,  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  would  be  available. 
Could  undertake  any  affair  of  small  or  great  im¬ 
portance,  where  talent,  inviolable  secresy,  or  good 
address  would  be  necessary.  Has  moved  in  the 
best  and  worst  societies  without  being  contami¬ 
nated  by  either ;  has  never  been  a  servant ;  begs  to 
recommend  himself  as  one  who  knows  his  place  ; 
is  moral,  temperate,  middle-aged;  no  objection  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  Could  advise  any  capital¬ 
ist  wishing  to  increase  his  income,  and  have  the 
control  of  nis  own  money.  Could  act  as  secretary 
or  valet  to  any  lady  or  gentleman.  Can  give  ad¬ 
vice  or  hold  his  tongue,  sing,  dance,  play,  fence. 
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box,  or  preach  a  sermon,  tell  a  story,  be  grave  or 
,  gay,  ridicaloQS  or  sublime, or  do  anything  from  the 
curling  of  a'pernke  to  the  storming  of  a  citadel, 
but  never  to  excel  his  master.  Address  A.  B.  C., 
7.  Little  St.  Andrew  Street,  Leicester  Square. — 
Timet,  1850. 

HE  MIGHTY  ANGEL’S  MIDNIGHT 
Rtwr.  ‘  Behold  the  Bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye 
out  to  meet  him.’  This  awful  cry,  as  is  demon¬ 
strated, will  very  shortly  be  heard,  viz. :  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  ‘  the  great  day  (or  year)  of  God’s 
wrath,’  or  the  last  of  the  2300  days  (or  years)  in 
Daniel’s  prophecy.  By  the  authors  of  ‘  Proofs  of 
the  Second  Coming  of  Messiah  at  the  Passover  in 
1848.’  Price  6d.  Fourth  Edition. 

This  is  a  Muggletonian  prophecy  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  world  at  a  certain  date.  The 
prediction  failed,  however,  and  the  prophet 
found  it  necessary  to  explain  the  reason  : — 

HE  MIGHTY  ANGELS  MIDNIGHT 
roar.  The  authors,  owing  to  their  disappoint¬ 
ment,  most  sedulously  investigated  its  cause,  and 
instantly  announce  its  discovery.  Daniel’s  vision, 
in  chap.  8,  was  for  2300  years,  to  the  end  of 
which  (see  5-12)  the  *  little  horn’  was  to  practise 
and  prosper,  after  which  comes  the  year  of  God’s 
wrath,  which  was  erroneously  included  in  the 
2300  years,  and  thus  the  midnight  cry  will  be  a 
year  later  than  stated. — Times,  1851. 

O  P.  Q.  HOW  IS  YOUR  MOTHER  ?  I 
shan’t  inquire  further,  and  must  decline  enter¬ 
ing  upon  the  collateral  branches  of  the  family. — 
Timet,  1842. 

TO  WIDOWERS  and  SINGLE  GENTLE- 
men.— Wanted,  by  a  lady,  a  SITUATION 
to  superintend  the  household  and  preside  at  table. 
She  is  agreeable,  becoming,  careful,  desirable, 
English,  facetious,  generous,  honest,  industrious, 
'udicious,  keen,  lively,  merry,  natty,  obedient,  phi- 
oeophic,  quiet,  regular,  sociable,  tasteful,  useful, 
vivacious,  womanish,  xantippish,  youthful,  zeal¬ 
ous,  &.C.  Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  Simmond’s  library, 
Edgeware-road. — Timet. 

HE  TITLE  OF  AN  ANCIENT  BARON. 
.Mr.  George  Robins  is  empowered  to  SELL 
the  TITLE  ai^  DIGNITY  of  a  BARON.  The 
origin  of  the  family,  its  ancient  descent,  and  illus¬ 
trious  ancestry,  will  be  fully  developed  to  those 
and  such  only  as  desire  to  possess  this  distinguish¬ 
ed  rank  for  the  inconsiderable  sum  of  1000/. 
Covent-garden  Market. — Timet,  1841. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS.  A  young  lady,  being 
desirous  of  covering  her  dressing-room  with 
cancelled  POSTAGE  STAMPS,  has  been  so  far 
encouraged  in  her  wish  by  private  friends  as  to 
have  succeeded  in  collecting  16,000!  these,  how¬ 
ever,  being  insufficient,  she  will  be  greatly  obliged 
if  any  go^  natured  persons  who  may  have  these 


(otherwise  useless)  little  articles  at  their  disposal 
would  assist  in  her  whimsical  project.  Address 
to  E.  D.,  Mr.  Butt’s,  glover,  Leadenhall  Street,  or 
Mr.  Marshall’s,  jeweller,  Hackney. — Timet,  1841. 

TO  THE  THEATRICAL  PROFESSION.— 
Wanted,  for  a  Summer  Theatre  and  Circuit, 
a  Leading  I.ady,  Singing  Chambermaid,  First  Low 
Comedian,  Heavy  Man,  Walking  Gentleman,  and 
one  or  two  Gentlemen  fur  utility.  To  open  July 
9th. 

Address  (enclosing  Stamp  for  reply)  to  Mr.  J. 
Windsor,  'Theatre  Royal,  Preston,  Lancashire. — 
Era,  July  1, 1855.  * 

ANTED  a  Man  and  his  Wife  to  look  after 
a  Horse  and  Dairy  with  a  religious  torn  of 
mind  without  any  incumbrance. 

The  variety  is  perhaps  as  astonishing  as  the 
number  of  advertisements  in  the  Times.  Like 
the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  no  matter  seems  too 
minute  or  too  gigantic,  too  ludicrous  or  too 
sad,  to  be  lifted  into  notoriety  by  the  giant 
of  Printing-house  Square.  The  partition  of 
a  thin  rule  suffices  to  separate  a  call  for  the 
loan  of  millions  from  the  sad  weak  cry  of  the 
destitute  gentlewoman  to  be  allowed  to  slave 
in  a  nursery  “  for  the  sake  of  a  home.”  Ve¬ 
hement  love  sends  its  voice  imploring  through 
the  world  after  a  graceless  boy,  side  by  side 
with  the  announcement  of  the  landing  of  a 
cargo  of  lively  turtle,  or  the  card  of  a  bug- 
killer.  The  poor  lady  who  advertises  for 
boarders  “  merely  for  the  sake  of  society,” 
finds  her  “  want”  cheek-by-jowl  with  some 
Muggletonian  announcement  gratuitously  cal¬ 
culated  to  break  up  society  altogether,  to  the 
effect  that  the  world  will  come  to  an  end  by 
the  middle  of  the  next  month.  Or  the  reader  is 
informed  that  for  twelve  postage  stamps  he 
may  learn  ^  How  to  obtain  a  certain  fortune,” 
exactly  opposite  an  offer  of  a  bonus  of  500f. 
to  any  one  who  will  obtain  for  the  advertiser 
“  a  Government  situation.”  The  Times  re¬ 
flects  every  want  and  appeals  to  every  mo¬ 
tive  which  affects  our  composite  society.  And 
why  does  it  do  this  1  Because  of  its  ubiqui¬ 
ty  :  go  where  we  will,  there,  like  the  house¬ 
fly  or  the  sparrow,  we  find  it.  The  porter 
reads  it  in  his  beehive- chair,  the  master  in  his 
library  ;  Green,  we  have  no  doubt,  takes  it 
with  him  to  the  clouds  in  bis  balloon,  and  the 
collier  reads  it  in  the  depths  of  the  mine  ;  the 
workman  at  his  bench,  the  lodger  in  his  two- 
pair  back,  the  gold-digger  in  his  hole,  and  the 
soldier  in  the  trench,  pores  over  its  broad 
pages.  Hot  from  the  press,  or  months  old, 
still  it  is  read.  That  it  is,  par  excellence,  the 
national  paper,  and  reflects  more  than  any 
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other  the  life  of  the  people,  may  be  gathered 
from  its  circulatioa.  They  show  in  the  edit¬ 
ors  room  a  singular  diagram,  which  indicates 
by  an  irregular  line  the  circulation  day  by 
day  and  year  by  year.  On  this  sheet  the 
gusts  of  political  feeling  and  the  pressure  of 
popular  excitement  are  as  minutely  indicated 
as  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind  are 
shown  by  the  self-registering  apparatus  in 
Lloyd’s  Rooms.  Thus  we  6nd  that  in  the 
year  1845  it  ran  along  a  pretty  nearly  dead 
level  of  23,000  copies  daily.  In  1846 — for 
one  day,  the  28th  of  January,  that  on  which 
the  report  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  statement  re¬ 
specting  the  Corn  Laws  appeared — it  rose  in 
a  towering  peak  to  a  height  of  51,000,  and 
then  fell  again  to  its  old  number.  It  began 
the  year  of  1848  with  29,000,  and  rose  to 
43.000  on  the  29th  February — the  morrow 
of  the  French  revolution.  In  1852  its  level 
at  starting  was  36,000,  and  it  attained  to  the 
highest  point  it  has  yet  touched  on  the  19th 
of  November,  the  day  of  the  Memoir  of  the 
Great  Duke,  when  69,000  copies  were  sold. 
In  January, 1853, the  level  had  risen  to  40,000; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year 
it  stood  at  58,000,  a  circulation  which  has 
since  increased  to  60,000  copies  daily  !  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  disturbing  causes  which 
make  the  line  of  its  circulation  present  the 
appearance  of  hill  and  dale,  sometimes  rising 
into  Alp-like  elevations,  its  ordinary  level  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year  for  some  time  past 
has  constantly  gone  on  advancing,  insomuch 
that  within  ten  years  its  circulation  has  more 
than  doubled  by  7000  daily. 

This  vigorous  growth  is  the  true  cause  of 
that  wonderful  determination  of  advertise¬ 
ments  to  its  pages,  which  have  overflowed 
into  a  second  paper,  or  Supplement,  as  it  was 
formerly  called.  That  this  success  has  been 
fairly  won,  we  have  never  ourselves  doubted, 
but  a  fact  has  come  to  our  knowledge  which 
will  pretty  clearly  prove  that  this  great  paper 
is  conducted  on  principles  which  are  superior 
to  mere  money  considerations ;  or  rather  its 
operations  are  so  large  that  it  can  afford  to 
inflict  upon  itself  pecuniary  losses,  such  as 
would  annihilate  any  other  journal,  in  order 
to  take  a  perfectly  free  course.  In  the  year 
1845,  when  the  railway  mania  was  at  its 
height,  the  Times  advertising  sheet  was  over¬ 
run  with  projected  lines,  and  many  a  guess 
was  made,  we  remember,  at  the  time  as  to 
their  probable  value,  but  high  as  the  estimates 
generally  were,  they  came  far  short  of  the 
truth.  'We  give  the  cash  and  credit  returns 
of  advertMements  of  all  kinds  for  nine 
weeks ; — 
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During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that 
the  proprietors  were  reaping  this  splendid 
harvest  from  the  infatuation  of  the  people, 
the  heaviest  guns  were  daily  brought  to  bear 
from  the  leading  columns  upon  the  bubbles 
which  rose  up  so  thickly  in  the  advertising 
sheet.  The  effect  of  their  fire  may  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  falling  off  of  nearly  three  thous¬ 
and  pounds  in  the  returns  for  a  single  week. 
A  journal  which  could  afford  to  sacrifice  such 
a  revenue  to  its  independence,  certainly  de¬ 
served  some  consideration  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to 
have  been  singled  out  for  annoyance  by  the 
New  Act  which  relates  to  newspapers.  We 
see  certain  trees  on  our  lawns  whose  upshoot- 
ing  branches  are  by  ingenious  gardeners 
trained  downwards,  and  taught  to  hold  them¬ 
selves  in  a  dependent  condition  by  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  weights  upon  their  extremities.  The 
State  gardeners  have  lately  applied  the  same 
treatment  to  the  journal  in  question,  by  hang¬ 
ing  an  extra  halfpenny  stamp  upon  every 
copy  of  its  issue — a  proceeding  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  as  unfair  as  it  is  injudicious  ;  and 
this  they  will  find  in  the  future,  when  the 
crowd  of  mosquito-like  cheap  journals  called 
forth  by  the  measure,  and  supported  by  the 
very  life-blood  of  the  leading  journal,  begin 
to  gather  strength  and  to  attack  Whiggery 
with  their  democratic  buzz. 

We  have  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  advertising 
sheet  of  the  “Times,”  because  it  is  the  epi¬ 
tome  of  that  in  all  the  other  journals.  It 
must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  some  of 
the  morning  and  weekly  papers  lay  them¬ 
selves  out  for  class  advertisements.  Thus 
the  Morning  Post”  monopolizes  all  those 
which  relate  to  fashion  and  high  life  ;  and  the 
“  Morning  Advertiser,”  the  paper  of  the  Li¬ 
censed  Victuallers,  ^gregates  to  Itself  ever^ 
announcement  relating  to  their  craft.  “  Bell’s 
Life”  is  one  mass  of  advertisements  of  vari¬ 
ous  sports  ;  the  ”  Era”  is  great  upon  all  thea¬ 
tricals  ;  the  “  Athenmum'"  gathers  to  itself  a 
large  proportion  of  Book  Advertisements. 
The  “  Illustrated  News”  among  the  weeklies, 
like  the  “  Times”  among  the  dailies,  towers  by 
the  head  above  them  all.  A  hebdomadal  cir- 
1  dilation  of  170,000  draws  a  far  more  cosmo- 
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politan  collection  of  announcements  to  its 
pages  than  any  of  its  contemporaries  can 
boast.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  provincial  journals,  but  it  is 
gratifying  to  6nd  that  they  have  more  than 
kept  pace  with  those  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Metropolitan  papers.  Their  enormous  in¬ 
crease  is  best  shown  by  the  returns  of  the 
advertisement  duty,  from  which  it  appears 
that  in  1851,  no  less  than  2,334,593  adver¬ 
tisements  were  published  in  the  journals  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — a  number  which 
has  vastly  augmented  since  the  tax  upon  them 
has  been  repealed. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  estimate  which  the 
different  journals  place  upon  themselves  as 
mediums  of  publicity,  by  comparing  their 
charges  for  the  same  advertisement.  Thus 
the  contents  of  the  **  Quarterly  Review,”  for 
January,  1855,  precisely  similar  as  far  as 
length  is  concerned,  to  that  which  the  reader 
will  see  upon  turning  to  the  cover  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  number — was  charged  for  insertion  as 
an  advertisement  by  the  different  Papers  as 
follows : — “  Times,”  4*.  Illustrated  News,” 
1/.  8»;  “Morning  Chronicle,”  5*.  6d. ; 
“  Morning  Post,”  6*. ;  “  Daily  News,”  5*.  6d.; 
“  Spectator,”  7s.  6d. ;  “  Morning  Herald,” 
6«. ;  “Punch,”  15*.;  “Observer,”  9s.  Od.; 
“  English  Churchman,”  5s.  6d.;  “  Examiner,” 


3s.  6d  ;  “  John  Bull,”  6s.  6d. ;  Athenmum,” 
10«.  6d.  Now  the  “Times”  did  not  “dis¬ 
play”  the  advertisement  as  all  the  others  did, 
it  is  true,  and  therefore  squeezed  it  into  half 
the  space,  but  with  this  difference,  its  charge 
was  absolutely  the  lowest  in  the  list  with  the 
single  exception  of  that  of  the  “  Examiner 
how  this  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  Lead¬ 
ing  Journal  is  to  be  accounted  for  we  know 
not,  but  the  apparent  dearness  of  the  “  Illus¬ 
trated  News,”  meets  a  ready  solution,  and 
affords  us  an  opportunity  of  showing  how 
vastly  the  prime  cost  of  an  advertisement, 
during  the  present  high  price  of  paper  espe¬ 
cially,  is  augmented  by  a  great  increase  of  the 
circulation  of  the  paper  in  which  it  appears, 
and  what  the  Advertiser  really  gets  for  his 
money.  If  we  take  the  Advertisement  of  our 
Contents,  it  will  be  found  to  measure  about 
one  inch  in  depth  ;  it  is  obvious  then  that  we 
must  multiply  this  measure  by  170,000,  the 
number  of  separate  copies  in  which  it  appear¬ 
ed.  Now  170,000  inches  yields  a  strip  of 
printed  paper  the  width  of  a  newspaper  co¬ 
lumn — upumrds  of  two  miles  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  long !  Thus  we  have  at  a  glance  the 
real  amount  of  publicity  which  is  procurable 
in  a  great  journal,  and  with  so  remarkable  a 
statement  it  will  be  well  to  close  our  paper. 


From  Iho  New  Monthly  Mafasine. 

THE  LATE  MARSHAL  DE  SAINT  ARNAUD.* 


Marshal  de  Saint  Arnaud  was  pre¬ 
eminently  a  soldier  of  fortune.  His  personal 
courage  and  his  military  ardor  remain  in¬ 
contestable.  But  deprived  of  his  father  in 
infancy,  educated  away  from  his  mother 
(who  entered  into  a  new  matrimonial  alliance) 
at  the  Lyc6e  Napol6on,  and  admitted  when 
only  seventeen  into  the  Gardes-dn-Corps  du 
Roi,  Leroy  de  Saint  Arnaud — his  detractors 
grant  him  only  the  6r8t  name  as  the  one  to 
which  he  is  legitimately  entitled — had,  his 
brother  acknowledges,  a  jeunesse  orageruSy 
and  he  was,  according  to  the  same  authority. 


*  Lettres  da  Mar^ohal  do  Saint-Amaad. 


in  early  life  the  hero  of  many  a  romantic  ad¬ 
venture. 

To  have  remained  a  long  time  among  the 
Guards,  the  same  authority  tells  us,  would 
have  only  multiplied  the  dangers  by  which 
this  ardent  nature  was  surrounded,  and  M. 
de  Forcade,  his  father-in-law,  obtained  for 
him  a  commission  in  a  marching  regiment. 
A  writer  in  Le  BulUtin  Fran^ais  says : 
“  Chasso  des  gardes  il  ne  fut  point  recu  dans 
I'armee.”  Our  information  upon  this  point  is 
so  certain  that  we  could  name  a  prefect — 
prefect,  thanks  to  Marshal  Saint  Arnaud — 
who  now  shares  with  him  his  good  fortune, 
because  he  had  once  also  participated  in  the 
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misfortunes  that  overtook  the  garde-du-corps 
Leroy.  The  marshal  has  a  grateful  heart, 
and  he  hastened  to  take  his  brother,  who 
was  obscurely  inscribed  on  the  list  of  advo¬ 
cates  under  the  name  also  of  Leroy,  to  make 
a  councillor  of  state  of  him  under  the  more 
glorious  name  of  Saint  Arnaud.”* 

There  is  a  lapse  at  this  epoch  of  the  late 
marshal’s  life.  The  discreet  editor  of  his 
correspondence  hurries  over  it  hy  telling  us 
that  “  too  quickly  tired  of  the  monotony  of  a 
garrison  life,  he  started  in  1822  to  join  the 
Greeks  in  their  war  of  independence.” 
When  Marshal  Saint  Arnaud  became  minis¬ 
ter,  the  journals  of  tbe  opposition  reminded 
him  of  certain  histrionic  attempts  which,  un¬ 
der  the  assumed  name  of  Florival,  he  had 
made,  according  to  some  at  the  Gaite,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others  in  the  suburbs.  The  min¬ 
ister  was  placed  too  high  to  notice  such  cal¬ 
umnies,  and  his  contemporary  of  the  Interior 
was  too  much  engaged  in  affairs  of  the  state 
to  consult  the  Memoire  du  Bureau  dts  The- 
Sitres. 

As  to  the  Philhellenic  furor,  our  young 
hero  was  soon  cured  of  that.  After  a  skir¬ 
mish  before  the  walls  of  Modon,  which  satis¬ 
fied  him  as  to  what  could  be  expected  from 
the  military  virtues  of  the  modern  Greeks, 
and  being  taken  prisoner  by  pirates  near 
Navarino,  he  imbibed  a  still  worse  notion  of 
their  patriotism,  so  he  returned  to  Salonica, 
“  profond6ment  gudri,”  writes  his  biographer, 
“  de  son  enthousiasme.” 

At  this  period  Leroy  de  Saint  Arnaud  also 
travelled  in  Italy,  Belgium,  and  England. 
His  means  were  so  limited,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  had  recourse  to  teaching  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  If  so,  it  is  no  reflection  upon  the  man  : 
Louis  Philippe  did  the  same.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  mastered  several  languages,  especi¬ 
ally  the  English,  and  his  proficiency  in  this 
respect  was,  even  more  than  his  military  zeal, 
as  attested  by  his  own  correspondence,  when 
first  thrown  in  contact  with  General  Bugeaud 
at  Blaye,  one  of  the  first  causes  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  life. 

No  pursuit  in  life  can,  however,  stifle  the 
original  instincts  of  the  man.  The  revolution 
of  July,  1830,  aroused  all  his  military  ar¬ 
dor,  he  returned  to  France,  asked  for  a  re¬ 
appointment,  and  received  a  commission  in 


the  64th  Regiment,  about  to  be  employed 
against  the  Chouans  of  La  Vendee.  It  is  at 
this  epoch  in  his  career,  and  that  of  his  mar¬ 
riage,  which  took  place  the  same  year  at 
Brest,  in  1831,  that  the  correspondence  dis¬ 
creetly  commences.  Seldom  were  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  civil  war  in  the  Vend6e  more 
graphically  described.  The  activity  and  zeal 
of  the  young  lieutenant — Saint  Arnaud  was 
then  in  his  thirty-third  year — and  the  kind 
of  service  he  was  engaged  in,  will  be  best 
judged  of  by  an  extract  from  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters,  dated  Parthenay,  Oct.  21,  1832  : 

The  bands  of  Chouans  cross  the  country,  so 
also  do  the  movable  columns.  How  is  it  that  the 
movable  columns  perpetually  meet  one  another, 
but  never  meet  tbe  Chouans  7  It  is  because  the 
people  detest  us  and  love  the  rebels ;  every  one 
serves  them,  no  one  helps  us.  We  have  only 
chance  and  good  luck  in  our  favor,  and  they  do 
not  smile  upon  us.  For  the  last  fortnight  I  have 
only  done  one  thing :  I  found  one  of  their  eaehtt. 
How  is  it  possible  to  find  people  who  live  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ?  Imagine,  in  the  midst  of 
the  country  a  great  oak-tree,  whose  trunk,  about 
eight  feet  high,  is  hollow  down  to  the  level  of  the 
soil  Imagine,  then,  a  hole  four  feet  long,  and  so 
narrow  that  a  man  thin  as  I  am  is  obliged  to  re¬ 
duce  himself  to  the  smallest  possible  compass, 
and  then  to  slide  feet  foremost  down  a  slope  which 
leads  to  a  cave  six  feet  long,  five  feet  wide,  and 
three  feet  high.  Planks  placed  crosswise,  and 
supported  by  two  strong  beams,  prevented  the 
earth  falling  in  from  above.  Six  inches  of  straw, 
well  crumpled  by  long  use,  constituted  the  bed. 
Five  men  could  sleep  there  in  a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion,  for  even  on  one’s  knees  the  head  had  to  be 
bent  Such  is  the  place,  my  dear  friend,  into 
which  I  penetrated  alone,  my  pistol  in  my  mouth. 
Unfortunately  they  were  not  there.  I  only  found 
a  shoe,  a  clumsy  wooden  candlestick,  a  pipe,  two 
broken  glasses,  a  preserve  pot,  and  some  old  rags, 
probably  used  for  cleaninjr  their  guns.  The 
wretches  evidently  played  at  cards,  for  I  found 
several  markers.  Not  finding  the  culprits,  I  leR 
every  thing  in  the  same  state,  so  that  by  leaving 
no  indication  of  their  place  of  refuge  having  been 
discovered  I  might  have  a  chance  of  catching 
them.  I  accordingly  returned  in  the  evening,  and 
placing  my  men  in  ambuscade,  I  passed  the  night 
in  their  hole.  Oh !  my  friend,  what  a  night  of 
horrors !  A  poisonous  smell,  no  fresh  air,  and 
myriads  of  flies  devouring  me ;  yet  I  would  have 
passed  ten  nights  had  I  been  sure  of  catching 
them.  I  returned  several  other  times  by  day  and 
by  night,  but  always  without  success.  The 
peasants  must  have  seen  us  roving  about  the 
place,  and  told  them  that  their  cache  was  discov¬ 
ered.  I  had,  nevertheless,  taken  every  precau¬ 
tion  that  prudence  and  cunning  could  devise. 

The  capture  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry 
transferred  Saint  Arnaud  from  this  most  ar¬ 
duous  service  to  the  citadel  of  Blaye.  It  is 


,  *  Le  Bulletin  Franfou,  No.  V.  p.  94. 

Another  biographer  describes  M.  de  Saint  Ar¬ 
naud  as  leaving  the  gardes-dn-com  and  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Grammont  to  join  the  Legion  of  Corsica 
as  a  sub-lieutenant,  and  after  that  the  Legion  of  the 
Bouches  du  Rhone. — Lee  Hommee  de  la  Ouerre  d"  Ori¬ 
ent:  Le  Martchal  de  Saint-Amaud.  Par  Edmond 
Tezier. 
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impossible  not  to  respect  the  tone  of  his  let-  I 
ters  upon  this  occasion.  Not  at  all  well  af-  | 
fected  towards  the  unfortunate  princess,  of 
whom  he  wrote  when  he  Brst  saw  her, 
“Qu’elle  est  pAle  et  qu’elle  a  mauraise  mine !’’ 
yet,  when  the  secret  which  cast  such  ridicule 
over  her  heroism  came  out.  Saint  Arnaud 
does  not  indulge  even  in  a  sarcasm.  It  was 
at  Blaye  that  the  lieutenant  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Marshal  Bugeaud,  and  the 
latter  was  so  delighted  at  his  translating  his 
“Aper^u  sur  I’Art  Militaire”  into  three  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  that  he  attached  him  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  his  own  person.  It  was  in  this 
character  that  Leroy  de  Saint  Arnaud  re¬ 
paired  to  Sicily  with  the  duchess.  When, 
on  their  arrival  at  Palermo,  they  were  joined 
by  the  Count  Luchesi,  be  observes  that  the 
latter  did  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  child  which  the  nurse  held  out  to  him  in 
her  arms,  and  that  both  the  count  and  the 
duchess  were  exceedingly  embarrassed. 

Parting,  on  his  return,  from  Marshal  Bu- 
geaud  at  Toulouse,  Saint  Arnaud  had  an 
opportunity  of  spending  a  few  months  with 
bis  wife  at  Brest.  On  joining  bis  regiment 
at  Bordeaux,  news  came  of  the  troubles  of 
1834.  “  I  have  just  written,”  he  says,  "  to 

General  Bugeaud,  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  affair.  lie  commanded  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville;  an  officer  of  the  National 
Guards  was  wounded  at  bis  side.  That  was 
my  place.  How  I  regret  that  ball.  Ah,  my 
friend,  how  1  shall  6ght  when  the  occasion 
presents  itself !” 

In  March,  1836,  Saint  Arnaud  lost  his  first 
wife,  and  he  was  so  affected  by  the  loss  that 
he  sought  for  a  voluntary  exile  with  the 
Foreign  Legion  in  Africa.  This  regiment,  of 
which  Saint  Arnaud  gives  an  amusing  de¬ 
scription,  was  at  that  lime  commanded  by 
Bedeau.  No  sooner  in  Africa  than  the  as¬ 
pirations  for  military  distinction,  so  ardently 
entertained  amidst  all  his  diSiculties,  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  at  Blidah  and  at  Constan¬ 
tine.  These  great  affairs  were  followed,  in 
1839,  by  the  campaign  against  the  Kabyles, 
and  that  again  in  1840,  oy  the  Holy  War. 
A  severe  wound  received  at  the  redoubtable 
Col  de  Mouzai'a  caused  his  return  to  his  own 
country  in  1840-41.  But  he  was  soon  again 
at  the  seat  of  war,  in  the  character  of  chef 
de  bataillon  in  a  regiment  of  Zouaves  under 
Cavaignac.  These  were  the  troops  that  he 
always  took  most  pride  in.  “  What  men, 
brother,”  he  would  write  of  them ;  “  what 
soldiers,  what  officers,  what  esprit  de  corps ! 
What  could  one  not  do  with  such  elements 


of  success !  The  Zouaves  are  the  imperial 
guard  of  Africa,  the  old  guard.” 

It  is  not  our  object  here  to  follow  out  the 
fortunes  of  this  gallant  soldier  in  the  wars  of 
Africa.  Mascara  and  Oran  were  followed 
by  Laghouat  and  Isly.  Saint  Arnaud  trav. 
ersed  the  country  in  every  direction,  and 
was  familiarized  with  almost  every  corner. 
From  the  command  of  the  district  of  Milia- 
nah  be  succeeded  to  that  of  Orleansville. 
Promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1842,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  53d  Regiment  in  1844.  In  1845,  the 
colonel  witnessed  from  the  mountains  of  the 
East  the  flames  lighted  by  Pelissier,  which 
consumed  six  hundred  victims  in  the  caves 
of  A1  Kantarah.  The  same  year  A1  Bu  Maza 
surrendered  himself  a  captive  to  the  lucky 
colonel  of  the  53d. 

Saint  Arnaud  adapted  himself  to  the  rev- 
lution  of  1848  with  all  the  pliability  peculiar 
to  a  soldier  of  fortune.  “  We  must  let  the 
torrent  flow,”  he  wrote ;  “  to  attempt  to 
stop  it  would  be  a  folly.  The  cataclysm  will 
have  an  end,  and  then  they  will  stop  to  re¬ 
construct  and  repair  with  repentance.  To 
pass  life  in  committing  follies  and  in  regret¬ 
ting  them  is  the  history  of  the  world !” 

With  the  advent  of  Napoleon  III.  the 
scene,  however,  changed.  Saint  Arnaud, 
already  general  of  division  in  Algeria,  was 
called  to  a  still  higher  command  in  Paris. 
The  enemies  of  Saint  Arnaud  say,  that  whilst 
in  Algeria,  in  1833,  General  Rulliere  did  not 
break  the  sword  of  the  then  Captain  Leroy 
Saint  Arnaud,  because  he  did  uot  wish  to 
dishonor  him ;  and  that  when  Napoleon 
wanted  a  bold,  clever,  unscrupulous  man  — 
one  who  was  always  more  embarrassed  in 
his  pecuniary  affairs  than  in  his  conscience — 
he  knew  where  to  find  the  instrument  with 
which  to  strike  the  blow  which  be  had  long 
meditated. 

The  marshal’s  correspondence  does  not 
throw  much  light  upon  this  eventful  period 
of  his  career.  Being  at  home,  there  was  na¬ 
turally  no  necessity  for  writing  long  letters, 
and  his  brother  preserves  his  usual  dkcreet 
silence.  When  nominated  to  the  nrinistry, 
the  marshal  remarks :  “  The  more  serious 
events  become,  the  more  timid  I  get,  not  from 
fear,  or  from  false  modesty  ;  I  have  confidence 
in  myself,  but  it  appears  to  roe  that  I  am  not 
ripe  for  the  ministry.”  On  the  2d  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1851,  he  wrote,  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  to  his  mother  : 

Good  dear  mother,  I  write  to  you  at  a  solemn 
moment.  Two  hours  more  and  I  shall  give  my 
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aid  in  a  revelation  which,  I  hope,  will  save  the 
country. 

This  foolish,  blind,  factious  Assembly  will  be 
dissolved,  and  an  appeal  to  the  people  will  decide 
the  fate  of  a  nation  weary  of  being  tossed  to  and 
fro  by  anxiety  and  care. 

We  shall  have  a  stable  government,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  all  will  go  well.  The  Republic  re* 
mains,  with  a  president  named  for  ten  years.  I 
have  not  time  to  write  you  all  the  details.  Paris 
will  awake  this  morning  with  a  revolution  accom¬ 
plished  !  A  hundred  arrests,  more  or  less,  the  gate 
of  the  Assembly  closed,  and  all  will  be  over.  To¬ 
day  I  shall  not  have  time  to  write  to  you.  No 
doubt  my  brothers  will  do  so  fur  me. 

I  await  the  command  of  the  army  of  Paris  to 
give  my  orders.  Everything  is  ready  and  settled  : 
the  ministry  changed.  I  continue  in  the  new 
cabinet :  it  is  on  me  that  they  depend  for  action 
and  force. 

Good-by,  dear  mother.  I  love  you,  and  embrace 
you  with  all  my  heart. 

The  services  of  General  de  Saint  Amaud 
on  the  occasion  of  the  cowp  d'etat  of  the  2d 
of  December  were  rewarded  by  a  marshal’s 
baton,  and  subsequently  by  the  command  of 
the  French  expedition  to  the  East.  The  mar¬ 
shal’s  feelings  on  starting,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  antecedents,  were  creditable  to  him. 

We  must  have  successes  (be  says,  writing  as 
usual  to  his  brother)  ;  reverses  would  be  disastrous 
within  as  without;  and  yet,  no  one  of  good  faith 
will  be  able  to  say,  whatever  party  he  may  belong 
to,  that  we  go  in  mere  recklessness  to  seek  a  dis¬ 
tant  war  from  the  love  of  war.  We  make  war 
because  it  is  indispensable  to  the  honor  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  France,  and  because,  above  all  things,  it  is 
inevitable.  Let  ns  be  conquerors  or  conquered, 
who  can  contradict  that  7  But  I  do  not  fear  re¬ 
verses  ;  I  only  dread  unavoidable  delays.  I  have 
faith  in  God  and  in  my  star.  Come  what  will,  I 
shall  have  done  my  duty.  I  feel  myself  full  of 
energy  and  of  force. 

There  is  much  that  is  true,  brother,  in  what 
you  say,  but  it  is  the  truth  of  sensible  people. 
You  do  not  place  yourself  sufficiently  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  masses,  and  yon  must  reckon  with 
them.  The  people  give  their  money  and  their 
children  without  a  murmur.  They  will  support 
war  for  a  year,  or  for  two  years  ;  but  they  require 
bulletins,  results,  successes  that  indemnify.  A 
Fabius  Cunctator  would  fail  here.  The  general 
should  be  wise  and  prudent,  but  he  should  also 
know  how  to  profit  by  occasion,  and  act ;  that  is 
what  1  shall  do.  The  whole  of  the  policy  is,  I  am 
aware,  not  in  the  East  But  it  is  there  that  the 
gigantic  efforts  of  France  and  of  England  will 
weigh  most  heavily.  Tocastatsix  hundred  leagues 
from  the  country,  France  sixty  thousand  men, 
England  thirty  thousand,  is  an  enonnous  effort. 
And  compare :  the  army  of  Egypt  had  at  first 
eighteen  thou8and,and  aherwards  thirty-one  thou¬ 
sand.  The  army  of  the  Morea  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand.  The  army  of  Africa,  in  1830,  thirty  thou¬ 


sand.  We  have  twice  that  number  transported 
twice  the  distance,  and  we  march  towards  the 
Danube.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  such  efforts  in 
inaction. 

The  Crimea — you  speak  of  the  Crimea  ! — it  is 
a  jewel.  I  dream  of  it,  and  I  hope  that  prudence 
will  not  forbid  my  taking  it  from  the  Russians.  It 
would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  them.  However,  let 
us  say  nothing  beforehand.  We  must  first  talk 
to  the  Turks,  see  the  Russians  a  little  nearer, 
know  what  they  will  do,  and  what  they  can  do. 
Then  will  come  the  time  for  a  wise  and  bold  plan. 
To  drag  the  war  at  length  is  to  play  the  game  of 
revolutions.  Such,  brother,  are  my  ideas  at  pres¬ 
ent  ;  we  will  see  what  they  will  be  hereafter. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Saint  Arnaud’s 
faults,  he  was  French  to  the  backbone. 

“  Fr-r-r  an<jais,”  he  would  have  said.  When 
on  board  the  Agathe,  he  accompanied  the 
Duchess  of  Berry  past  Gibraltar  to  Sicily. 

“  It  is  an  atrociously  strong  place,”  he  en¬ 
tered  in  his  letters;  **  had  it  been  French,  I 
could  not  have  torn  my  eyes  from  it.”  Of 
Malta  he  says,  in  1854,  “  I  have  revisited  this 
place  with  pleasure  and  regret.  What  a 
jewel  lost  to  France  1”  The  game  of  ambi¬ 
tion  is  one  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  nature. 
Every  great  nation  wishes  to  be  master  of  the 
world.  Look  at  England  wanting  to  plant 
her  flag  upon  the  icy  pole  of  the  North ! 
Approaching  Gallipoli,  be  writes  ;  “  1  shall 
see  my  soldiers,  my  generals,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made,  the  installation  of  every  one,  a 
great  and  useful  labor.  After  that,  politics 
will  have  their  turn  at  Constantinople.  I 
shall  be  more  cautious ;  but  while  1  shall  al¬ 
ways  preserve  the  basis  of  my  system  and 
the  allure  of  my  character,  I  shall  go  straight 
on  my  way.”  Nor  was  he  less  satisfied  with 
the  effect  produced  than  with  the  anticipa¬ 
tion.  **  I  have  taken  here,”  he  writes  from 
Constantinople,  under  date  of  May  14, 1854, 
“  the  position  that  is  due  to  the  French  gen¬ 
eralissimo.  My  influence  increases  and  ex¬ 
tends  itself.  The  Sultan,  whom  I  have  seen 
twice,  shows  me  every  favor  and  kind  feel¬ 
ing  ;  the  ministers  refuse  nothing  that  I  deem 
to  be  just  and  necessary.”  All  his  letters 
bear  at  this  time  some  reference  to  his  health, 
and  to  the  attacks  to  which  he  was  constantly 
subject,  and  which  he  describes  as  commenc¬ 
ing  in  the  arms  and  extending  to  the  chest, 
causing  atrocious  sufferings.  At  this  time  he 
wrote  that  he  was  better,  and  added,  in  true 
soldier-like  spirit,  An  infusion  of  powder 
would  complete  the  cure.”  The  l7th  of 
May  be  dined  with  the  Sultan.  “  The  Sul¬ 
tan,”  he  says,  “  does  not  sit  at  the  table. 
He  appears  before  dinner  in  a  salon,  converses 
a  little  and  then  retires,  leaving  to  a  grand 
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Vizier  to  preside  over  a  repast  which  lasts 
two  hours  and  a  half,  and  is  as  cold  as  the 
dishes  that  are  served  up.” 

By  the  25th  of  the  same  month  he  had 
seen  the  Turkish  army,  and  judged  of  the 
strength  of  Sbumla  with  his  own  eyes.  “  The 
ball  is  about  to  open,”  he  writes  at  that  date. 

“  I  have  been  to  Varna  and  to  Shumla.  I 
spent  three  days  with  Omer  Pasha ;  there 
are  in  the  Turkish  army,  disagreeable  as  it  is 
to  the  sight,  some  good  soldiers.  They  will 
6ght  like  English  and  French  when  they  are 
with  us.  There  are  seventy  thousand  men 
and  two  hundred  guns  in  the  intrenched 
camp  of  Shumla,  which  is  magnificent.” 

“If  the  Russians  attack  SilUtria  vigorously, 
they  will  be  masters  of  the  place,  perhaps, 
before  a  fortnight  has  elapsed.  Will  politics, 
with  their  by-play,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
transport,  condemn  us  to  leave  the  Anglo- 
French  army  in  inaction?  At  a  council  of 
war,  Varna  was  selected  as  a  basis  of  opera¬ 
tions.” 

Much  has  been  written  against  this  place, 
and  we  have  even  seen  the  good  faith  of 
Omer  Pasha  questioned  for  such  a  selection ; 
but,  strategically  and  politically,  it  was  the 
best  that  the  Allies  could  take.  No  doubt 
some  topographical  errors  were  committed 
in  encamping  the  troops  too  near  the  water 
and  in  marshy  spots ;  but  malaria  pounces 
upon  the  stranger  in  autumn  if  exposed  to  the 
night  air  anywhere  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  or 
in  Asia ;  and  as  to  cholera,  it  would  most 
probably  have  found  out  the  army,  with  the 
accumulation  of  filth  and  offal  that  is  inevit¬ 
able  where  there  is  a  great  accumulation  of 
men,  wherever  they  had  been.  It  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Saint  Arnaud  himself,  brought  by 
the  army  from  the  south  of  France. 

In  another  letter  the  marshal  says :  “  I  j 
found  Varna  a  defensible  place,  and  Shumla 
very  skilfully  transformed  into  a  formidable 
intrenched  camp.  I  saw  in  Omer  Pasha  an 
incomplete  man,  but  remarkable  for  the  coun¬ 
try  of  bis  adoption.  I  found  an  army  where 
I  only  reckoned  upon  seeing  a  crowd.  An 
army  badly  clothed,  badly  shod,  and  indiffer¬ 
ently  armed,  but  that  manoeuvres,  obeys, 
fights,  and  lets  itself  be  killed.  I  found 
Silistria  defending  itself,  without  hopes  of  a 
long  resistance,  and  the  Russians,  strong  in 
numbers,  attacking  badly,  but  sure  of  carry¬ 
ing  it  by  sacrificing  many,  if  they  persevere. 
If  1  was  only  in  a  condition  to  give  battle ! 
But  I  shall  not  be  so  for  a  long  time  yet.” 
And  he  adds  afterwards My  movements 
are  organizing  themselves,  and  my  plan  de¬ 
velops  itself.  Get  near  the  Balkans,  the 


Turks,  and  the  Russians,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  I  concentrate  my  forces,  is  all  that  I  can 
do  at  present.  Since  I  am  at  Gallipoli  every¬ 
thing  has  changed — everything  makes  pro¬ 
gress.  I  have  had  reviews ;  I  have  spoken  to 
the  chiefs  and  to  the  soldiers ;  every  one  is 
confident,  and  carries  his  head  high.  I  wept 
with  joy  and  with  pride  on  passing  through 
the  ranks  of  thirty-eight  thousand  French¬ 
men.  I  admired  the  soldiers  whom  I  am 
charged  to  lead  into  victory — but  not  all. 
How  many  victims  shall  we  have  to  weep 
for !  That  devouring  activity  which  you 
know,  brother,  belongs  to  me,  animates  me, 
and  prevents  my  being  ill.  One  would  say 
that  I  was  never  better.  The  attacks  are 
less  frequent :  I  am  regaining  strength  and 
an  air  of  youth.  God  will  take  pity  on  this 
!  fine  army  by  having  pity  on  its  chief.” 

Again,  in  another  letter,  he  writes :  “  I 
I  have  had  reviews,  conversed  with  generals 
j  and  with  soldiers.  I  have  been  able  to  com- 
I  pare  my  men,  so  full  of  ardor  and  so  martial 
I  m  appearance,  with  the  English,  solid  as 
walls,  but  who  march  like  machines  that  only 
I  ask  to  be  stopped.  1  have  also  had  reviews 
;  of  the  English,  and  I  have  mingled  at  my 
i  table  the  red  coats  with  the  blue.”  Project¬ 
ing  an  excursion  to  Varna,  he  adds :  “  If  I 
can,  I  will  steal  a  glance  at  Sebastopol.  To 
do  that  the  fleet  must  be  out  ;  I  have  no  wish 
to  be  carried  off  by  the  Russians.  I  must 
arrange  this  with  Admiral  Ilanielin.  I  die 
of  anxiety  to  see  Sebastopol,  for  my  mind  is 
full  of  the  idea  that  there  is  something  to  be 
done  there.” 

The  contemplation  of  the  time  necessary  to 
disembark  men  and  equipments  soon  led  the 
marshal  to  modify  his  views  as  to  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  a  descent  in  the  Crimea.  “  No  sensi¬ 
ble  man,”  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
“  would  undertake  such  a  thing  in  presence 
of  the  Russian  masses.”  “  For  a  descent  in 
the  Crimea,”  he  says  in  another,  “  long  pre¬ 
parations  are  necessary — a  whole  campaign, 
100,000  men  probably,  and  all  the  resources 
of  the  French  and  English  fleets  combined.” 

Once  settled  at  Varna,  the  marshal  began 
to  find  out  that  the  Russians  were  not  so 
easily  got  at  as  he  had  fancied  in  the  heat  of 
his  imagination.  “  If  I  drive  them  from  the 
right  of  the  Danube,  I  shall  only  have  thrown 
them  back  upon  their  reserves,  and  I  shall  be 
at  a  distance  from  the  base  of  my  operations. 
Then  the  fever  will  not  permit  me  to  remain 
on  the  Danube ;  I  shall  be  obliged  to  quit  it. 
When  one  seeks  for  the  vulnerable  point  of 
the  Russians,  every  where  we  find  the  quills 
of  the  porcupine.”  In  the  same  letter,  of  the 
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9th  of  June,  he  says  :  ‘‘  I  wish  to  save  Silis- 
tria.  Political  as  well  as  military  reasons 
have  marked  raj  place  at  Varna.  As  soon 
as  I  can  establish  a  sufficient  force  between 
this  place  and  Shumla,  I  will  show  it  to  the 
Russians.”  When  the  Russians  withdrew  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  marshal, 
who  throughout  shows  all  the  impatience  of 
a  spoilt  child,  fretted  like  one  who  had  lost  a 
toy.  “  The  Russians  rob  me,”  he  says,  “  by 
their  flight,  of  a  good  occasion  of  victory.  I 
have  been  sorely  grieved.  At  the  moment 
when  I  was  going  to  reap  the  fruit  of  all  my 
troubles  P’  Not  a  word  or  a  thought  for  the 
brave  defenders  of  Silistria.  “  I  cannot,”  he 
says,  in  another  letter,  ”  get  over  the  blow 
which  I  received  from  the  shameful  retreat 
of  the  Russians.  I  had  them  :  I  should  in¬ 
fallibly  have  beaten  them,  thrown  them  into 
the  Danube.”  This  after  stating  in  his  letter 
of  the  20th  of  June  that  it  would  require 
100,000  men  to  advance  from  Varna  against 
the  Russians,  and  not  be  in  danger  of  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  right  flank,  or  being  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  sea !  The 
marshal,  however,  duly  felt  and  expressed,  at 
the  same  time,  the  folly  that  would  be  com¬ 
mitted  in  following  up  the  Russians  beyond 
the  Danube,  driving  them  back  upon  their 
reserves  and  magazines,  and  only  getting  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  from  the  true  basis  of  opera¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time,  should  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  Austrians  have  come  to  hands — a 
thing  they  probably  never  intended — he  was 
duly  prepared  to  march  to  the  succor  of  the 
latter. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  Omer  Pasha  visited  the 
camp  at  Varna,  and  St.  Arnaud’s  opinion  of 
him  took  a  more  favorable  turn,  apparently 
from  the  Seraskier’s  politeness  to  him.  “We 
are  the  best  friends  in  the  world,”  he  writes. 
“  He  has  been  perfect  in  deference,  and  often 
in  argument.”  Upon  this  occasion  there 
was  a  review  ;  after  which  he  says  :  “  We 
went  to  see,  at  Devna,  the  division  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  composed  of  the  English 
guard  and  the  Scotch.  It  was  fine,  but 
rather  formal,  (This  last  word  is  in 

English,  which  Saint  Arnaud  uses  occasion¬ 
ally  in  his  letters.)  “  It  is  all  one;  it  is  a 
fine  army,  and  will  fight  well.  But  ours, 
brother,  what  ardor,  quel  Han,  quelle  disin- 
volture  militaire,  Ji^re  et  aitee  P' 

The  simplicity  of  the  following  is  admir¬ 
able:  “The  Austrian  envoy.  Colonel  Count 
of  Lowenthal,  has  passed  two  days  with  me 
at  Varna.”  (This  is  under  date  July  13.) 
“  The  Austrians  are  disposed  to  enter  into 
Little  Wallachia,  but  not  yet  as  belligerents. 
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They  only  wish  to  occupy  the  positions  and 
places  evacuated  by  the  Russians  in  their  re¬ 
treat.  They  will  only  make  use  of  their  arms 
if  the  Russians  should,  by  a  return  on  the  of¬ 
fensive,  wish  to  retake  their  positions.”  A 
category  the  Austrians  full  well  knew  would 
never  occur.  Saint  Arnaud  may  have  been 
a  good  soldier,  he  was  certainly  no  diplomat¬ 
ist.  It  wa.s  difficult,  he  was  always  ready  to 
acknowledge,  to  make  politics  keep  pace  with 
glory.  A  sentence  which  in  itself  is  rather 
vague,  as  it  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  no 
glory  save  in  bloodshed. 

At  this  time  disease  began  to  manifest  it¬ 
self  at  Varna.  “  Sad  life  we  led  at  Varna,” 
wrote  the  marshal.  “  Bad  climate,  enormous 
accumulation  of  men,  bad  odors,  bad  influ¬ 
ences,  some  cases  of  cholera — such  is'  the 
situation.  I  have  had  several  cases  in  the 
army  at  Qallipoli,  at  Constantinople,  at  sea, 
and  here.  I  prescribe  precautions,  and  the 
storm  will  pass  over.  It  is  Marseilles  and 
Avignon  that  send  us  that.” 

On  the  I9lh  of  July  came  the  conference 
at  which  a  descent  upon  the  Crimea  was  re¬ 
solved  upon.  “  Yes,  it  will  be,  if  you  choose, 
an  audacious  enterprise  ;  few  will  have  been 
of  a  more  vigorous  or  energetic  character. 
To  see  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed, 
militarily  and  politically,  and  the  means  at 
our  disposal,  we  shall  be  accused  of  rash¬ 
ness  ;  let  it  bo  so.  But  is  it  possible  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  before  an  enemy  who  withdraws 
himself,  and  dares  you  on,  two  fine  armies, 
two  fine  fleets,  shall  remain  inactive,  and  al¬ 
low  themselves  to  be  destroyed  by  fever  ? 
No,  let  the  great  guns  have  their  share  also.” 

This  first  council,  at  which  Lord  Raglan, 
Marshal  Saint  Arnaud,  Admirals  Dundas, 

I  Hamelin,  Lyons,  and  Bruat  were  alone  pres¬ 
ent,  was  followed  by  an  exploratory  expe¬ 
dition,  the  result  of  which  seems  to  have  im¬ 
pressed  the  marshal  with  the  idea  that  Fort 
Constantine  was  the  key  of  Sebastopol,  and 
that  it  was  by  that  point  a  regular  siege  must 
be  begun!  This  exploration  was  followed 
by  another  council  on  the  29th  of  July,  at 
which  Sir  George  Brown  and  Gecerals  Can- 
robert  and  Martimprey  were  present,  but  not 
Prince  Napoleon,  and  at  which  it  was  resolved 
to  hasten  the  preparations  for  the  expedition. 
It  was  not  always  the  English  who  were  at 
fault.  Upon  this  occasion  the  absence  of  the 
French  besieging  train  is  admitted. 

“  When  I  underlined  the  loyalty  of  Lord 
Raglan,”  he  says,  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date, 
“  it  was  not  that  I  doubted  it,  but  that  I 
gave  to  it  the  emphasis  of  a  double  affirma¬ 
tive.  Lord  Raglan  is  loyalty  itself ;  the  more 
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one  learns  to  know  him,  the  more  one  ap-  | 
preciates  him.  We  are  upon  the  best  under¬ 
standing  in  all  matters,  and  I  look  upon  him  t 
ns  a  friend.”  j 

The  dread  cholera  came,  however,  to  arrest  | 
progress.  I  hold  up  my  heart,”  the  mar-  | 
sbal  wrote,  against  such  bad  luck.  I  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  all,  but  my  heart  is  broken.’’ 
And  again :  Will  to  act,  means  prepared, 
and  God  strikes  us  in  our  pride  by  sending  | 
us  a  plague  more  powerful  than  human  re-  ' 
sistance.  1  bow  beneath  it,  but  suffer 
much.” 

Another  day  he  writes :  “  My  greatest  em-  I 
barrassment,  as  he  is  also  my  worst  enemy, 
is  the  cholera.  I  cannot  destroy  him  with  | 
great  guns.”  By  the  9th  of  August  he  de*  j 
scribes  himself  as  living  in  a  vast  sepulchre. 

'*  I  cannot,”  he  says,  “  rouse  the  army  s^ve 
by  a  thunder-clap.  One  would  say  that  I 
gain  strength  upon  all  these  healths  that  give 
way  before  me  !” 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  celebrated 
pamphlet  on  the  conduct  of  the  War  in  the 
East  speaks  of  Prince  Napoleon  as  addressing 
a  council  of  war  for  three  hours,  on  the  10th 
of  August,  against  the  expedition  to  the 
Crimea.  We  6nd  in  this  correspondence  a 
letter  dated  the  0th  of  August,  intimating  to 
the  Marechale  de  Saint  Arnaud,  at  that  time 
at  Therapia,  the  proximate  arrival  of  Prince 
Napoleon,  seriously  invalided,  and  requesting 
that  the  marshal’s  own  room  should  be  given 
up  to  him,  and  every  attention  paid  to  him. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  great  6re  at  Varna, 
the  marshal  says  the  flames  played  round 
three  powder  magazines — that  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  of  the  French,  and  the  Turks — and  that 
he  was  ten  times  on  the  point  of  ordering  the 
retreat  to  be  beaten — tignal  du  tauvre  qui 
peut.  As  the  month  advanced  cholera  dimin¬ 
ished,  and  the  marshal  regained  his  spirits, 
so  as  to  become  by  the  2dd  quite  bouncy. 
The  anticipation  of  a  move  from  a  mere  hos¬ 
pital  in  tents  to  active  service  in  the  Crimea, 
indeed,  almost  turned  his  brain.  The  most 
formidable  fleet,”  ho  writes  on  that  day, 

'  ”  that  has  been  seen  for  many  a  day,  if  it  has 
ever  been  seen,  will  sail  for  the  Crimea,  to 
pour  forth  in  twenty-four  hours,  beneath  the 
very  beard  of  the  Russians,  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  great  guns. 
We  shall  surpass  Agamemnon,  but  our  siege 
will  not  be  prolonged  like  that  of  Troy.  \Ve 
have  in  our  army  more  than  one  Achilles, 
many  an  Ajax,  and  still  greater  numbers  who 
can  vie  with  Patroclus.  All  goes  well ; 
my  orders  are  given,  and,  God  aiding  us, 
France  will  in  October  register  one  of  the 
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most  splendid  and  daring  feats  of  arms  record¬ 
ed  in  her  military  history.” 

This  feat  of  arms”  was  the  capture  of 
Sebastopol. 

I  have  weiglied  the  reasons  for  and  against  the 
enterprise.  At  present,  I  can  see  none  against  it. 

I  shall  lose  fewer  men  in  taking  Sebastopol  than 
I  have  lost  from  cholera  and  fever.  It  is  a  great 
responsibility ;  I  mast  understand  that,  and  bear 
it,  and  place  myself  above  it.  If  I  succeed,  I  shall 
be  a  great  man  ;  if  I  do  not  succeed,  I  shall  be 
what  I  mu.n  be :  but  that  it  will  be  taken  is  a  con¬ 
solation,  at  all  events.  My  conscience  tells  roe  1 
am  doing  my  duty.  For  the  rest,  what  does  it 
matter  7  Ah,  my  brr.iher,  how  can  I  sleep  now  ! 

I  passed  last  night  conducting  ten  sieges  of  Sebas¬ 
topol,  and  issuing  proclamations  to  my  soldiers. 

The  marshal,  it  appears,  wished  to  land  at 
the  Katoha.  “  The  Russians,”  he  says,  in  a 
letter  of  the  29th  of  August,  “  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  strong  camp  on  the  Katcha,  where  I 
intended  to  disembark.  The  papers  took 
care  to  give  them  the  necessary  information, 
and  they  naturally  took  advantage  of  it.” 
This  attack  upon  the  papers  is  mere  peevish¬ 
ness.  They  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
marshal’s  thoughts;  and  had  they  been  so, 
sufficient  time  bad  not  elapsed  between  the 
exploration  of  the  coast  and  the  choice  of  a 
place  of  descent  and  the  publication  of  that 
selection  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russians. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  the 
agonies  with  which  the  marshal  was  afflicted 
at  this  time,  and  from  which  he  was  seldom 
free,  while  struggling  with  desperate  energy 
to  reach  the  field  of  an  honorable  battle. 

“  In  face  of  all  that  I  suffer,”  be  wrote  to 
his  wife  on  the  31st  of  August,  “I  still  have 
faith  in  my  star.  We  have  not  come  from 
so  far,  we  have  not  got  over  so  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  to  be  wrecked  now  at  the  port.  If 
1  triumph,  I  shall  not  remain  long  to  enjoy 
success.  I  shall  have  accomplished  more 
than  my  task,  and  I  will  leave  the  rest  to  be 
done  by  others.  My  part  will  be  finished 
here  below.  We  will  live  for  ourselves  in 
retreat  and  repose.  There  are  no  means  of 
doing  otherwise,  unless  health  is  restored  to 
me,  which  I  doubt.  The  evil  is  deep-seated 
to  be  so  tenacious.” 

The  extraordinary  impatience  of  his 
last  days  kept  growing  in  intensity  as 
the  expedition  progressed.  “  I  abstain,” 
he  writes  on  the  2d  of  September,  ‘‘  from 
all  reflections.  Such  as  I  should  have  to 
make  would  be  too  bitter.  When  shall  I 
have  drunk  sufficiently  of  the  cup  of  bitter¬ 
ness  ?  There  are  moments  when  my  whole 
49 
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soul  revolts  and  rebels.  Prayer  at  such 
times  only  acts  upon  me  like  a  tempest. 
Its  impotence  casts  me  back  into  doubt,  and 
I  suffer  so  much  that  my  faith  is  shaken.  I 
ask  myself  why  are  so  many  tortures,  inflicted 
on  soul  and  body  alike,  accumulated  upon 
one  poor  being  ?  If  physical  pain  only  left 
me  all  my  strength,  I  would  hope  on ;  but 
my  strength  U  exhausted  in  the  struggle — 
it  is  too  long.  Everything  has  a  term.'’ 

We  are  reminded  of  the  strange  and  appall¬ 
ing  question  of  the  anonymous  writer  before 
alluded  to;  “What  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
feverish,  diseased,  and  badly- regulated  nature, 
which  is  only  supported  morally  and  physi¬ 
cally  on  fictions  ?”  “  It  is  time,”  he  wrote 

to  his  brother  under  the  same  date,  “  that 
this  should  finish,  for  my  strength  is  going, 
and  the  disease  that  wastes  me  assumes  i 
frightful  proportions.  Day  and  night  atro¬ 
cious  crises  come  on  more  frequently  and 
with  greater  violence  than  ever.” 

On  the  llth  he  was  a  little  better,  re¬ 
covered  somewhat  by  the  sea  air.  “My 
opinion  is  .not  changed,”  he  wrote  on  that 
day  from  off  Cape  Tarkan.  “  I  am  still  for 
landing  at  the  Katcha.  It  would  be  time 
and  distance  saved.  The  English  have  not 
deemed  it  possible.  I  yielded,  and  we  shall 
disembark  at  Old  Fort.”  This  is  one  of  the 
few  times  that  the  marshal  alludes  to  any 
one  having  any  voice  in  the  progress  of  the 
expedition  beyond  himself. 

He  wrote  afterwards,  on  the  16th,  from 
Old  Fort;  “The  diversion  which  I  made  on 
the  Katcha  proved  to  every  one  that  I  was 
in  the  right,  and  that  the  landing  ought  to 
have  been  effected  there.  Ten  thousand 
Russians  would  not  have  prevented  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  French  and  English  from  landing.  The 
Russians  fled  at  the  flrst  shells  that  fell  on 
their  camp ;  and  if  the  fourth  division  had 
had  orders  to  that  effect,  it  could  have  dis¬ 
embarked  alone.  I  do  not  let  the  English 
feel  too  keenly  that  I  was  in  the  ri^ht.  You 
see,  brother,  I  have  a  military  instinct  which 
does  not  deceive  me,  and  the  English  have 
not  made  war  since  1815.” 

On  the  17th,  the  small  stock  of  patience 
laid  in  by  a  successful  landing  was  already 
exhausted. 

My  dearly  loved  wife  (he  wrote),  the  English 
are  not  yet  ready,  and  I  lose  precious  tinne  through 
their  delay.  I  have  lent  them  barges  this  morn¬ 
ing,  toassist  in  the  landing  of  their  horses,  so  that  1 
hope  we  may  march  about  eleven  o’clock  to-morrow 
morning.  I  shall  sleep  on  the  Bulganak,  to  be 
fresh  on  the  19th,  that  1  may  force  a  passage  on 
that  day.  Then,  if  possible,  I  shall  pursue  the 
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Russians  across  the  Katcha.  I  promise  yon  I 
shall  leave  them  no  lime  for  amusement.  The 
weather  is  beautiful,  and  so  far  we  are  favored. 
If  God  will  protect  me  for  a  few  days,  all  will  go 
well.  I  listened  to  mass  this  morning  in  my  large 
tent,  and  prayed  for  you.  I  had  four  abbes  to 
breakfast  with  me.  There  has  been  a  great  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  army :  Prince  Nap')leon  was  the 
mover  in  it.  He  says,  emphatically,  that  I  am  a 
man,  and  that  without  me  we  should  never  have 
been  in  the  ('rimea.  My  health  is  a  little  im¬ 
proved  to-day ....  Nothing  ia  altered  in  my 
plans.  Prince  Menschikoff  permitting,  1  shall  be 
on  the  20lh  or  ‘i2d  before  Sebastopol.  Possibly 
I  may  attack  it  on  the  south  side,  and  so  render 
nseles.v  all  the  immense  preparations  they  have 
made  on  the  north.  All  this  depends,  however, 
on  what  I  see  when  we  reach  the  Balbek. 

By  the  next  day,  the  18th,  he  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  He  writes  to  his  wife; 

I  am  about  to  inform  Lord  Raglan  that  I  can 
and  will  wait  no  longer,  that  I  shall  issue  the 
order  to  march  to-morrow  morning  at  seven 
o’clock,  and  that  nothing  will  interrupt  me.  1 
have  received  your  little  Tetter  of  the  14th.  My 
poor  friend,  what  anxieties  you  suffer,  what  cares 
and  what  tears !  But  you  are  right,  for  I  have 
been  very  ill.  Now,  however,  all  that  is  past ;  I 
am  in  the  Crimea,  and  I  feel  the  symptoms  of  re¬ 
turning  strength.  Last  night,  however,  I  was 
restless,  and  perspired  strongly.  To-morrow  this 

riace  will  be  desolate,  and  the  cannon  will  speak, 
n  four  days  I  shall  be  before  Sebastopol,  alter 
having  thoroughly  beaten  the  Rnssians. 

We  are  not  informed  whether  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  expiring  marshal’s  anxiety 
to  be  in  at  the  first  battle  delivered  against 
the  Russians,  or  that  it  came  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  those  categories  which  were  inevi¬ 
table  after  a  descent  made  upon  a  hostile  terri¬ 
tory,  but  the  Allies  did  move  at  last,  and 
Saint  Arnaud  did  live  to  chronicle  the  triumph 
of  the  Allies,  familiarly  as  well  as  oflScially. 
His  letter  to  his  wife,  of  the  2l8t  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  is  headed  Champ  de  Bataille  d'Alma. 
How  feeble  is  our  comparatively  unostenta¬ 
tious  Field  of  Alma  ? 

Victory  !  victory  !  my  Louisa,  my  dear-loved ! 
Yesterday,  on  the  20th  of  September,  I  completely 
defeated  the  Russians ;  I  took  their  formidable 
positions,  defended  by  more  than  forty  thousand 
men,  who  have  now  been  beaten.  Nothing  could 
stand  before  the  onset  of  the  French,  or  the  steadi¬ 
ness  and  solidity  of  the  English.  At  eleven  o’clock 
I  attacked,  at  half-past  four  the  Russians  were  in 
full  flight,  and  if  I  had  had  cavalry  I  should  have 
captured  more  than  ten  thousand  of  them.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  I  had  none.  The  moral  result  is  pro¬ 
digious.  The  field  of  battle  on  which  I  am  biv¬ 
ouacking,  on  the  very  spot  which  Prince  Menschi¬ 
koff  occupied  yesterday,  is  strewn  with  Russian 
corpses.  I  have  twelve  hundred  men  hurs  de 
corkbat,  the  English  have  fifteen  hundred.  The 
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eoeiny  must  have  Inst  four  or  five  thousand,  at 
least.  My  ambulances  are  full  of  their  wounded, 
whom  I  send  to  Constantinople  with  niy  own. 
They  have  left  more  than  two  thonsand  muskets 
and  pouches  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  a  maf;* 
nificent  day,  and  the  victory  of  the  Alma  will  rank 
honorably  amoni;  its  sisters  of  tlie  Empire.  The 
Zouaves  are  the  first  soldiers  in  the  world.  All 
victories  are  costly.  Canrobert  was  wounded  by 
a  discharge  from  a  howitzer,  but  nut  severely. 
He  was  siruck  in  the  breast  and  in  the  hand. 
General  7’homas  has  a  ball  in  the  lower  abdomen, 
and  will  return  to  France.  Froyer  was  killed. 
Poor  Charlotte !  I  will  write  to  Madame  de 
8oubeyran.  I  have  three  officers  killed,  and  fifty- 
four  wounded ;  and  253  sub-officers  and  soldiers 
killed,  and  1 ,033  wounded.  I'ho  English  assault¬ 
ed  some  very  powerful  redoubts,  and  suffered 
more  than  we  did.  Moreover,  I  lost  fewer  men 
because  I  was  more  rapid  in  my  movements.  My 
soldiers  ran — theirs  marched.  To-day  I  remain 
here  to  collect  my  wounded,  to  bury  my  dead,  and 
to  renew  my  stores  of  ammunition.  To-morrow, 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  I  march  upon  the  Katcha. 
If  I  find  tlie  Russians,  I  beat  them  again,  and  rest 
next  day  on  the  Katcha.  On  the  24th  I  shall  be 
at  the  Balbek. 

My  health  (he  adds  in  conclusion)  keeps  up.  I 
remained  twelve  hours  on  horseback  yesterday, 
and  always  upon  Nador,  who  was  magnificent, 
galloping  in  the  midst  of  cannon-bulls,  morning 
as  well  as  evening.  1  took  the  carriage  of  Prince 
Menschikoffi  with  all  his  correspondence.  All  the 
disposable  forces  in  the  Crimea  were  before  me 
yesterday.  That  will  not  prevent  me  taking  Se¬ 
bastopol. 

In  his  letter  to  his  brother  be  is  more  just 
to  the  English:  "The  Russians  held  their 
ground  well  yesterday  ;  it  was  necessary  to 
return  three  times  to  the  charge  to  carry 
their  positions:  they  are  good  soldiers.  But 
the  English  and  the  French!  What  troops! 
What  solidity  with  the  one,  what  ardor,  what 
impetuosity  with  the  other !  1  never  saw  so 

beautiful  a  panorama  as  that  battle. 

"  1  could  best  judge  of  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  from  the  heights ;  from  thence  I 
saw  the  positions  carried  by  my  Zouaves,  and 
the  English  army  pressing  forward  in  a  line 
under  the  fire  of  the  Russian  artillery  to  carry 
their  batteries.  It  was  sublime.” 

We  now  anive  at  the  most  interesting 
question  in  this  part  of  the  campaign.  Why 
was  not  the  victory  on  the  Alma  followed 
up  ?  As  usual,  the  marshal  throws  the 
whole  blame  on  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  Writing  the  next  day,  the  2  2d,  to  his 
wife,  he  says,  "The  weather  is  with  us,  hut 
the  English  always  detain  me.”  And  to  his 
brother :  “  Dear  good  brother,  the  English 
are  not  yet  ready,  and  I  am  detained  here  as 
at  Baltchick,  ^as  at  Old  Fort.  It  must  be  ac¬ 


knowledged  that  they  have  more  wounded 
than  I  have,  and  they  are  farther  from  the 
sea.” 

On  the  24lh  the  marshal  wrote :  The 
Russians  have  committed  an  act  of  despair 
which  proves  to  what  a  degree  they  are  ter¬ 
rified.  They  have  closed  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  of  Sebastopol  by  sinking  three  of 
their  first  rates  and  two  of  their  frigates.  It 
is  a  beginning  of  Moscow.  This  embarrasses 
me  a  good  deal,  as  it  will  probably  oblige  me 
to  change  my  plans  of  attack  and  take  me  to 
the  south,  on  this  side  of  Balaklava.” 

"  My  health,”  he  adds  further  on,  “  I  dare 
not  speak  about  it,  dear  wife.  I  keep  my¬ 
self  up  by  a  miracle.  I  suffer  continually  ; 
I  eat  nothing,  cannot  sleep,  digest  badly.  I 
have,  in  addition,  a  bad  cold,  a  sore  throat, 
which  prevents  me  swallowing,  and  two  boils 
on  my  chest  which  torture  me.  Such  is  my 
condition ;  impossible  to  have  strength  under 
such  circumstances,  and  that  is  what  fails 
me.” 

In  a  postscript,  dated  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  he  adds :  "  I  have  just  arrived  at 
the  bivouac.  This  valley  of  the  Balbek  is  a 
paradise.  There  are  cabbages  and  fruit  for 
an  army.  The  house  of  Prince  Bibikotf  has 
been  ransacked  ;  you  shall  have  a  little  table 
which  belonged  to  the  princess — a  souvenir 
of  the  war  in  the  Crimea.” 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother  of  the  same  date, 
he  writes:  "To-morrow  I  march  on  the  road 
to  Balaklava.  I  shall  sleep  on  the  Tchernaya, 
and  the  26tb  I  shall  be  to  the  south  of  Se¬ 
bastopol,  master  of  Balaklava,  and  shall  have 
turned  all  the  strong  batteries  and  redoubts 
of  the  enemy  to  the  north.  It  is  a  splendid 
manoeuvre. 

"  We  can  see  Sebastopol,  and  from  the 
town  they  can  see  the  fires  of  our  bivouacs, 
which  embrace  a  circuit  of  nearly  three 
leagues.” 

But  man  proposes  and  God  disposes.  The 
same  night — according  to  a  letter  from  his 
nephew,  the  Marquis  de  Puysegur,  but  the 
night  of  the  25tb,  according  to  ihe  editor — 
the  marshal  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
cholera,  which  soon  exhausted  the  little 
strength  that  remained  to  him.  On  the  26th 
he  resigned  his  command,  and  addressed  bis 
farewell  to  the  army.  He  was  put  on  board 
the  Berlhollet,  and  rallied  a  little  from  the 
cholera ;  but  bis  weakness  was  extreme,  and 
he  perished  on  his  way  to  Therapia,  after 
having,  in  the  words  of  his  imperial  master, 
"obliged  death  to  wait  till  he  had  con¬ 
quered  !” 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  anything  coo 
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cerning  the  character  of  such  a  man.  It  is 
exposed  in  this  well- sustained  and  remark¬ 
able  correspondence  in  such  a  clear  light 
that  a  child  might  read  it.  Military  ambition 
was  his  great  passion.  Intelligent,  active, 
and  enterprising,  he  was  a  self-educated  man, 
became  a  good  linguist,  and  supplied  the 
wants  of  a  sound  scientific  training  in  his  own 
profession  by  great  quickness  of  parts  and 
natural  genius.  He  never  boasts  of  bis  mili¬ 
tary  acquirements,  although  he  never  ceases 
to  vaunt  his  bellicose  ardor  and  prowess  in 
combat.  Even  at  the  last  moment,  when 
differing  with  Lord  Raglan  as  to  the  best 
point  for  landing  in  the  Crimea,  he  only  de¬ 
fends  his  superior  judgment  by  what  he  calls 
his  fiaire  militaire — an  expression  which,  be¬ 
ing  usually  applied  to  the  olfactory  organs, 
may  be  translated  as  his  military  instinct. 

Strong  domestic  feelings,  and  a  remarkable 
attachment  to  his  brother,  are  mingled  in  his 
earlier  correspondence  with  the  perpetual 
struggles  of  a  restless  ambition  against  the 
obscurity  of  an  inferior  rank ;  but  the  true 
genius  of  the  man  comes  out  in  all  its  force 
when  we  follow  him  in  that  twenty  years’ 
life  of  enterprise  and  adventure  in  Africa — 
that  great  school  of  the  modern  French 
soldier — in  which  rank  and  honors  gradu¬ 
ally  accrued  to  him  as  the  reward  of  in¬ 
cessant  activity  and  indomitable  personal 
courage. 


[Oct. 

An  African  general  in  the  simple  sense  of 
the  word,  reared  in  camps,  and  educated  in 
the  field,  a  stranger  to  politics,  and  indififerent 
to  parties,  he  judged  the  revolution  of  1848 
as  a  soldier  might  be  expected  to  judge  it, 
and  argued  that  it  only  wanted  military  ac¬ 
tion  to  bring  back  society  into  order.  He  lent 
himself  conscientiously  to  the  task,  and  it 
will  remain  rather  with  posterity  than  with 
us  to  say  whether,  in  so  doing,  he  outraged 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  or  saved  a  coun¬ 
try  from  the  worst  consequences  of  anarchy. 
At  all  events,  the  conviction  of  a  good  pur¬ 
pose,  and  devotion  to  a  cause  which  he 
adopted  as  the  religion  of  his  heart,  shield 
him  to  a  great  extent  from  all  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Had  Louis  XVI.,  Charles  X., 
or  Louis  Philippe  been  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifices  that  Napoleon  III.  did  to  the  cause 
of  order,  and  had  they  been  seconded  by 
generals  as  little  scrupulous  as  Saint  Amaud, 
It  is  difficult  to  say  from  what  trials  and 
scenes  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  France 
would  not  have  been  preserved  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  To  judge  by  the  agony  of 
his  last  days.  Providence  certwnly  did  not 
seem  to  smile  upon  Saint  Arnaud’s  ante¬ 
cedents  in  the  so-called  cause  of  order.  It 
scarcely  becomes  us,  however,  to  venture 
upon  hasty  conclusions  in  such  weighty 
matters. 


From  Bentley's  Vlteelleny. 
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If  the  late  Samuel  Phillips  never  formally 
avowed  himself  author  of  the  "  Essays  from 
the  Times,”  neither  did  he,  when  voted  to 
that  dignity  by  acclamation,  dispute  the 
vote,  or  disavow  the  honor.  This  of  itself 
would  suffice,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  to 
prove  him  the  man.  Else  was  he  not,  they 
might  say,  enjoying  a  fair  estate  under  a 
false  title  ?  An  argument  of  the  kind  was 
deemed  conclusive  in  the  case  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  the  Waverly  Novels.  Some  time 
before  these  were  acknowledged,  Mr.  de 
Quincey,  in  his  adaptation  of  that  precious 


German  hoax,  the  novel  yclept,  “  Wallad- 
mor,”  alluded  by  name  to  Sir  Walter  as  the 
author  of  the  Scotch  series,  remarking  in  a 
note  that  he  would  be  sorry  to  have  it  suppos¬ 
ed  be  was  inattentive  to  the  courtesies  of  lite¬ 
rature — it  being  a  point  of  good  breeding  to 
respect  whatever  disguise  an  author  chooses 
to  assume.  “  in  any  case  where  there  is  not 
sonoe  higher  reason  for  declining  to  do  so.” 
**  In  this  case,”  added  the  Opium-eater, 
"  there  is.  It  is  now  become  essential  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  honor  no  longer  to  speak  of 
the  Scotch  novels  as  ‘  unknown.’  Sir  Wal- 
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ter  is  not  under  any  necessity  of  avowing 
hioaself  the  author  :  but  no  man  who  does 
not  mean  to  insult  him  is  now  at  liberty  to 
doubt  whether  be  is.  For  Sir  W.  S.  cannot 
now  be  supposed  ignorant  that  be  has  long 
and  universally  had  the  credit  of  being  the 
author :  and  a  man  of  honor  would  not,  even 
by  his  silence,  acquiesce  in  the  public  direc¬ 
tion  to  himself  of  praise  due  to  some  other. 
Consequently  it  is  not  possible  to  make  it  a 
question  whether  Sir  VV.  S.  were  the  author, 
without  at  the  same  time  making  it  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  he  were  a  man  of  honor.  This 
single  consideration  would  have  saved  a 
world  of  literary  gossip.”*  Any  such  di¬ 
lemma  in  logic,  any  such  “  6x”  in  casuistry, 
may,  indeed,  by  some  logicians  and  casuists, 
be  repudiated  as  invalid  and  unfair.  By  their 
leave,  however,  we  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  author  of  “  Caleb  Stukely”  and 
“  Elinor  Travis”  also  wrote  the  “  Essays  from 
the  Times,”  with  which  the  present  prosings 
are  concerned. 

His  manner  of  handling  a  subject  was  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
a  daily  journal,  which  requires  in  its  contrib 
utors  pith,  pungency,  and  point.  His  con¬ 
tributions  were  mund  pithy,  pungent,  pointed 
enough,  to  deserve  to  be  transferred  into  a 
more  abiding,  if  less  colossal,  form  of  publi¬ 
cation.  He  bad  a  specific  talent  for  the  art 
of  resume — a  knack  at  epitomizing  a  prolix 
volume — an  adroit  meth<^  of  extracting  the 
marrow  from  his  subject,  the  cube  root  of  his 
given  quantity.  This  is  what  newspaper 
readers  like.  And  he  did  it  cleverly  enough 
to  be  liked  by  duodecimo  renders  also.  If 
his  essays  circulated  in  the  daily  journal  by 
some  sixty  thousand  copies,  you  may  also 
read  seventh  edition”  on  the  title-page  of 
their  reprinted  form.  He  remarks  in  one  of 
his  papers,  that  many  who  have  been  steady 
perusers  of  the  fourth  estate”  must  be 
aware  of  a  certain  class  of  subjects  which 
they  have  never  understood  themselves,  nor 
found  any  one  else  who  could  understand, 
but  which  have  haunted  the  daily  press  time 
out  of  mind  like  an  unlaid  ghost ;  of  which 
class  of  subjects  he  mentioned  as  instances, 
the  Rajah  of  Sattara,  the  Baron  de  Bode,  the 
aflfairs  of  the  River  Plate,  the  Ameers  of 

•  “  Wsllsdmor,”  toL  ii  p.  809  (n).  The  story 
of  this  story  is  one  of  the  cariosities  of  literature. 
It  made  a  f^ood  deal  more  noise  at  the  time  (thirty 
years  since)  than  that  Young  Pretender,  “  More- 
dun,”  is  making  now ;  hut  is  to  day  almost  as  ob¬ 
scure  and  forgotten  a  thing  as  “  Moredun”  will  be, 
thirty  years  ^nee.  In  hoaxes  of  this  sort,  a  long 
start  is  great  odda  And  Germany  bad  a  very  long 
•tart  of  France,  "  Walladmor”  of  “  Moredun.” 


Scinde — as  headings  from  which  most  read¬ 
ers  recoil  with  horror.  It  was  his  gift,  if  any 
man’s,  so  to  present  a  topic  of  this  ever-re. 
curring  and  ever-omitted  kind,  in  a  guise 
that  should  be  itilelligible  to  all  and  attrac¬ 
tive  to  many.  His  articles  had  often  the  es¬ 
sential  or  quintessential  value  of  abridgments, 
without  the  dryness  ;  they  were  matterful  as 
a  summary,  without  its  skeleton  stiffness ; 
they  were  replete  with  facts  as  the  staple, 
but  not  devoid  of  fancy  in  the  framework ; 
their  brief  compass  in  the  first  place,  their 
lucid  arrangement  in  the  second,  their  lively 
emphasis  in  the  third,  induced  numbers  to 
inquire  a  little  about  questions  of  which 
hitherto  they  had  been,  and  but  for  a  Samuel 
Phillips  might  long  continue  to  be  {kavBavei 
yap  avTOVf  ravra  Oekovra^),  willingly  igno¬ 
rant. 

Witness  his  rapid  resume  of  the  Affghan- 
istan  war — which  to  not  a  few  readers,  con¬ 
fused  with  a  chance  medley  of  chaotic  de¬ 
tails,  was  as  the  elimination  of  order  from 
disorder,  the  separation  of  light  from  dark¬ 
ness.  Or  again,  his  memoirs  of  the  House 
of  Orleans,  bis  so-called  Drama  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  his  tableau  of  the  Revolution 
in  Greece. 

A  manly  independence  of  tone  wins  the 
respect  of  bis  readers.  A  keen  eye  for  hum¬ 
bug,  and  a  freely  flowing  pen  to  expose  it, 
are  capital  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 
Satire  is,  perhaps,  neither  bis  forte  nor  his 
foible.  But  he  can  be  satirical  enough  on 
occasion.  Give  him  scope,  and  he  will  use 
iL  M.  Thiers  is  its  lawful  subject,  when 
seen  in  the  third  act  of  the  Drama  of  the 
French  Revolution,”  pacing  up  and  down 
before  a  door,  in  the  Maine  of  the  second 
arrondissement,  like  ”  Francisco  at  his  post,” 
— a  small  gentleman  in  spectacles,  musket  on 
shoulder,  on  duty  to  keep  out  dogs,  and  to  give 
free  entrance  to  fraternal  citizens :  as  the  cur¬ 
tain  slowly  rises,  you  conclude  the  little  gen¬ 
tleman  to  be  an  ordinary  soldier ;  but  Took 
again ;  it  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  first 
act,  who  took  so  much  care  of  himself  and 
so  little  of  his  master  ;  it  is  a  man  of  genius, 
the  historian  of  “The  Consulate  and  the  Em¬ 
pire  a  man  who  has  had  the  fate  of  na^ 
tions  oftener  than  once  between  the  palms  of 
his  small  hands;  and  now  we  see  him  keep¬ 
ing  guard,  “  leering  at  poodles  out  of  his 
large  eyes,  and  pmnting  his  musket  at  their 
posteriors  as  though  it  were  the  chief  of  his 
accomplishments.’  Good  old  Joseph  Cottle 
is  its  subject,  when  his  Reminiscences  of 
Coleridge  are  said  to  identify  him  with  a  class 
of  good-natured  friends,  who  are  always  say- 
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ing  unliind  things  with  a  view  to  one’s  peace 
of  mind  and  eventual  improvement;  who,  at 
your  hospitable  board,  the  cloth  removed, 
forthwith  dilate  on  the  sinfulness  of  men  in 
general,  and  your  own  backslidings  in  par¬ 
ticular  :  If  you  remonstrate,  the  speaker 
avows  that  if  his  love  were  less,  his  reserve 
would  be  greater — if  your  interests,  tempo¬ 
ral  and  eternal,  were  not  as  lead  upon  his 
heart,  he  would  eschew  your  wine  and  wal¬ 
nuts,  and  make  you  over  to  the  6end  for 
ever.”  Carlyle’s  “Life  of  Sterling”  is  its 
subject,  when  every  page  of  that  biography 
is  described  as  a  knock  on  the  head  or  a 
thrust  in  the  eye,  from  which  nobody  can 
escape  :  “  Like  the  congregation  to  whom 

Maw  worm  preaches  his  last  sermon  before 
retiring  from  the  stage,  we  are  *  all  going  to 
the  devil,*  and,  like  Maw  worm  himself,  Mr. 
Thomas  Carlyle  derives  infinite  ‘consolation’ 
from  that  melancholy  and  startling  fact.” 
Mr.  Colman,  the  American  traveller,  is  its 
subject,  when  he  finds  it  quite  impossible 
not  to  be  amused  with  the  idolatry  of  the 
English  people  towards  the  Royal  Family, 
and  is  himself  so  exuberant  an  admirer  of 
fine  titles  and  high  ranks,  relating  with  such 
glee  his  intimacy  with  English  dukes  and 
earls,  and  his  overpowering  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  at  getting  the  entree  into  the  private 
dwellings  of  our  nobility,  and  recording  with 
amazement  their  princely  mode  of  living,  and 
continually  straining  to  impress  upon  his 
friends  an  adequate  notion  of  his  importance 
by  minutely  describing  the  more  than  affec¬ 
tionate  attentions  of  the  great.  The  didactic 
and  polemical  novel  is  its  subject,  when  wc 
are  reminded  how  Mr.  Samuel  Warren  exhib¬ 
its  his  model  aristocrat  practicing  on  velvet 
every  virtue  under  Heaven,  and  how  Mr. 
Charles  Kingsley  delineates  Adam  before  his 
fall  in  the  shape  of  a  pattern  tailor*  on  his 
board  :  “  romance  is  now  your  only  teacher ; 
Tractariinism  condescends  to  accept  her  aid ; 
Exeter  Hall  is  not  above  it ;  statesmen  with 
eloquence  enough  to  thrill  a  Legislature 
are  grateful  for  her  pleasant  offices,  and  the¬ 
ories  as  crude  and  bitter  ns  apples  in  June 
are  swallowed  with  relish  made  palatable  and 
sweet  by  her  magic  touch.”  Chantrey  is  its 
subject,  when  seen  as  a  furious  democrat  in 


**  Touching  the  catastrophe  of  *'  Alton  Locke,” 
our  eeeayist  writes,  in  the  same  vein :  “  Perfect  and 
moat  profeseional  contrivance !  The  tailor’s  rival 
fhlls  a  victim  to  the  *  sweating  system.’  The  *  em¬ 
porium  of  fashion’  is  Nemesis  disgnised  in  a  paletot, 
and  the  united  cause  of  betrayed  affection  and 
high  prices  is  fully  avenged.” — Autobiography  of 
a  Chartut. 


his  early  struggles,  sneering  at  the  reigning 
family,  and  roaring  for  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
— his  respect  for  existing  institutions  visibly 
increasing,  however,  with  his  gradual  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  Three  per  Cents.,  so  that,  than 
Chantrey  at  the  age  of  sixty,  a  more  gentle¬ 
manly  old  Tory  never  existed.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough’s  Simlah  manifesto  is  its  subject, 
when  that  celebrated  proclamation  is  pro¬ 
nounced  a  document  for  which  the  inflated 
bulletins  of  Napoleon,  the  talkee-talkee  of  a 
North  American  Indian,  and  the  song  of 
Deborah,  might  each  havestood  asthe  m(^el. 
The  whole  world  is  its  subject  in  1848,  when 
the  whole  world  was  making  railways,  and 
when  George  Hudson  was  railway-king; 
when  the  delirium  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble 
of  the  previous  century  was  reproduced,  with 
new  accessories  and  appointments,  regardless 
of  expense;  for,  did  not  the  bait  that  enticed 
the  whole  world  to  the  saloons  of  Madame 
Law  in  1720,  take  the  whole  world  again 
to  the  saloons  of  Mrs.  Hudson  in  1848? 
“  Generations  had  passed  away,  but  the  lure 
remained.  In  Law’s  time  a  vast  deal  of  bus- 
'  iness  was  done  in  la  rue  Quincampoix — in 
;  which  stood  his  bank — upon  the  hump  of  a 
I  poor  deformed  fellow,  who  let  out  his  hunch 
!  as  a  writing  desk  at  so  much  the  day  or 
I  hour.  Morally  speaking,  who  lives  without 
I  a  hump  ?  Lords  and  ladies,  fashioned  like 
'  the  rest  of  us,  for  a  consideration  let  out 
i  theirs  at  Albert  gate.’’  The  satirist  can  bo 
!  mordant  as  well  as  delicate  in  his  satire,  when 
I  his  theme  demands  it. 
j  And  he  can  be  frowningly,  sternly  severe. 
I  The  railway  reign  of  that  same  railway-king 
'  moves  him  to  strains  of  a  higher  mood,  as  he 
I  contemplates  the  crowds  of  high  and  low, 
I  rich  and  poor,  cringing  at  the  feet  of  the  po- 
[  tentate,  who  had  suddenly  emerged  from  ob¬ 
scurity  to  dazzle  a  whole  kingdom  with  his 
amazing  refulgence,  and  upon  whose  altar 
these  wealth- worshippers  flung  their  daily  in¬ 
cense,  and  offered  up  the  sacrifice  of  their 
mercenary  souls  ;  until  the  hour  of  reaction 
strikes,  and  the  magnifico  awakes  from  a 
dream  of  bliss  to  a  day  of  reckoning,  “  to 
find  himself  booted  by  throats  already  hoarse 
in  singing  his  praise,  and  smitten  by  hands 
erewhile  too  much  honored  in  receiving  the 
base  droppings  of  his  disgraceful  gains.”  The 
history  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  minister 
at  Naples,  suggests  to  our  moralist  the  re¬ 
flection,  how  easy  it  is,  in  this  degenerate 
world  of  ours,  to  be  scientific,  to  be  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  every  society  in  the  land,  and  to  have 
your  portrait  painted,  with  a  title  to  nothing 
but  the  loathing  of  your  fellows.  Mr.  Car- 
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Ijle  is  warned  against  ridiculing  the  efforts  of 
this  disjointed  lime  to  right  itself ;  against 
making  unmeaning  grimaces  at  the  contor¬ 
tions  of  disease,  and  gibing  at  the  ailings  of 
infirm  humanity  ;  and  he  is  certified,  in  behalf 
of  all  who  are  doing  their  best  to  follow  out 
their  duty,  that  it  is  not  enough  for  him — 
“and  most  assuredly  it  shall  not  be  allowed 
him’* — as  a  cynical  spectator,  aloof  from  the 
labor,  and  without  sympathy  with  the  la¬ 
borers,  to  stand  afar  off,  mouthing  at  the 
workers  from  the  convenient  sanctuary  of  his 
well-warmed  study,  helping  no  man  with  bis  | 
advice,  irritating  all  men  by  his  scoffs,  and 
hindering  practical  and  serviceable  labor — as 
the  world  goes— by  the  intrusion  of  violent 
and  all  hut  unintelligible  gibberish.  Severe 
things  are  said,  too  (if  we  may  bound  at  once 
from  Teufelsdrock  and  Weissnichtwo  to  Hol¬ 
land  House),  of  Lord  Holland’s  “  Foreign 
Reminiscences  ”  as  containing  not  the  feeblest 
attempt  to  warn,  to  counsel,  or  inform,  and 
demanding  but  one  condition,  which  may  be 
found,  unfortunately,  in  any  country,  under 
any  circumstances,  at  any  time, — to  wit,  a 
prurient  fancy,  eager  to  feast  upon  scandal, 
and  an  idle  curiosity,  willing  to  be  gratified 
at  any  cost  to  its  victims.  Take,  again,  the 
portrait  of  Coleridge — humbly  acknowledged 
for  their  teacher,  master,  counsellor,  and 
guide,  by  the  most  learned  and  devout  of  the 
present  generation,  but  for  all  that  a  man 
who  “  knew  not  what  domestic  virtue  means, 
what  social  obligations  lawfully  impose,”  a 
slave  who  “  gave  himself  up  to  a  degrading 
passion,  and  sacrificed  for  it  all  that  men  are 
accustomed  to  hold  most  dear  on  earth 
who,  while  the  means  of  enriching  himself 
by  honest  labor  were  prodigally  given  him, 
yet  “  preferred  to  manly  exertion  the  ignoble 
idleness  of  the  pitied  mendicant and  who 
gave  up  without  a  thought  engagements  de¬ 
liberately  undertaken,  nor  knew  the  sanctity 
of  a  pledged  word.  But  it  was  hardly  doing 
justice  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  to  represent  him  as 
offering  to  us  Coleridge  “on  the  brow  of 
Highgate-hill,  looking  down  on  London  and 
its  smoke  tumult,  like  a  sage  escaped  from 
the  inanity  of  life’s  battle,”  as  a  prattern 
good”  man,  for  our  imitation ;  as  the  only 
“  good”  man  Mr.  Carlyle  had  to  propose 
with  that  view,  in  an  age  of  “  cobwebs  and 
worn-out  symbolisms;” — or  to  affirm  that 
Coleridge,  coolly  leaving  Robert  Southey  to 
take  care  of  his  children,  and  retiring  to  his 
snug  retreat  at  the  Oillmans*,  “a  refuge 
which  he  had  not  the  chivalry  and  manly 
courage  to  decline,”  asj^mes,  at  this  very 


epoch  of  his  life,  in  Carlyle’s  eye,  the  form 
of  perfect  human  grandeur. 

Of  the  biographical  sketches,  his  notice  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  is  probably  that  in  which  Mr. 
Phillips  is  seen  to  most  advantage  by  those 
who  desiderate  a  revering  and  genial,  rather 
than  a  searching  and  caustic,  spirit.  His 
lament  at  the  golden-mouth  bishop’s  “  brief- 
day  of  life,”-^yiog  “  when  he  had  but 
reached  the  fifty  fifth  year  of  his  age,” — will 
suggest  a  sigh-bom  thought  at  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  own  much  shorter  span.  The 
review  of  Southey  is  an  admirable  piece  of 
condensed  writing,  often  tender  and  true, 
though  sometimes  more  true  than  tender, 
never  more  tender  than  true,  lliat  of  Keats 
contains  tome  shrewd  comments  on  his  ca¬ 
reer  and  his  companions — for  and  against  the 
“  Cockney”  school — on  that  “  small  family  of 
lyrical  aspirants  who  employed  the  muse  in 
writing  sonnets  to  one  another,  and  the  green¬ 
grocer  in  preparing  crowns  of  ivy  for  mutual 
coronations” — hut  also  on  the  “  cowardly” 
mode  in  which  these  ”  inveterate  Londoners,” 
who  “converted  Primrose  Hill  into  Parnas¬ 
sus,  and  deliberately  walked  to  the  Vale  of 
Health  at  Hampstead,  not  for  health,  but  in¬ 
spiration,”  were  attacked — on  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  bringing  the  whole  scorn  of  falsehood 
to  bear  upon  a  few  “  well-meaning  and  high¬ 
hearted,  althongh,  in  many  respects,  mis¬ 
guided  men” — and  on  the  imputation  to 
harmless  dreamers,  in  the  Hampstead-fields, 
of  crimes,  in  the  existence  of  which  the  ac¬ 
cusers  themselves  never  believed.  There  is 
no  particular  presence  of  philosophical  ana¬ 
lysis  or  subtlety  of  insight,  in  the  criticisms 
passed  on  these  and  other  literary  powers, — 
on  Swift,  on  Clarendon,  on  John  Sterling,  on 
Charles  Kingsley,  onWordsworth  andThomas 
Moore,  on  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  They  do 
not  go  very  far,  or  very  deep.  But  they 
commonly  express  with  vivacity  and  decision 
the  sentiments  of  some  nine  readers  out  of 
ten  ;  and  therefore  to  nine  readers  out  of 
ten  are  most  acceptable  and  satisfactory.  If 
they  never  exhaust  the  subject,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  they  never  do,  neither  do  they  (with 
equal  certainty  be  it  said)  the  reader.  And 
there  is  little  affectation  of  critical  finesse  in 
aesthetics  ;  there  is  rather  a  manifest  aversion 
from  anything  like  the  transcendental,  from 
whatever  savors  of  the  mystic.  To  such  a 
degree,  indeed,  that  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
hear  our  critic  discuss  Swift  than  Words¬ 
worth,  and  the  Reminiscences  of  Lord  Hol¬ 
land  than  the  stanzas  of  Tennyson.  In  such 
papers  as  those  on  our  great  lawyers,  the 
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Cokes,  the  Mansfields,  the  Langdales,  where 
there  is  little  or  no  call  for  other  critical 
qualities  than  those  he  eminently  possessed, 
he  is  thoroughly  at  home,  and  effective 
throughout.  And  we  must  note  with  more 
than  a  nota  bene,  with  an  optimi  nola,  the 
essay  devoted  to  Orote’s  History  of  Greece ; 
which  History  has  given  occasion  to  numer¬ 
ous  reviews,  in  our  quarterly,  monthly,  and  I 
weekly  journals,  distinguished  by  refined 
scholarship,  sagacity,  and  eloquence ;  but  in  j 
hardly  one  of  them,  considering  the  scope  ' 
and  conditions  of  the  article,  do  we  find  a  [ 
keener  appreciation  of  the  great  theme,  a  j 
finer  sympathy  with  its  heroes  and  sages,  a 
more  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of 
them,  in  life  and  death,  speaking  and  doing 
things  which  the  world  will  not  willingly,  will 
at  its  peril,  let  die.  The  character  he  draws  ; 
of  Pericles,  as  the  noblest  and  best  of  dema¬ 
gogues,  but  still  a  demagogue  not  exempt 
From  the  necessities  of  his  class,  though  pos¬ 
terity  owes  too  much  to  his  era  to  scrutinize 
too  carefully  his  acts ;  that  of  Cleon,  whom 
the  war  enabled,  as  a  master  of  criminative 
eloquence,  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  reign  of  ter¬ 
ror  both  within  and  without  the  walls,  over 
the  wealthier  class  and  over  the  allies,  and 
whose  portrait  by  Thucydides  (impeached 
by  Mr.  Grote  as  maliciously  unfaithful)  is 
confirmed,  so  far  as  comedy  can  confirm  his¬ 
tory,  by  the  caricature*  in  Aristophanes; 
and  especially  that  of  Nicias,  whose  super¬ 
stition,  though  most  gross,  seems  to  have 
been,  as  Thucydides  intimates,  the  diseased 
side  of  a  religious  nature — it  being  probable 
that  the  same  man  who  sacrificed  his  army 
by  refusing  to  march  because  there  was  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  would  in  a  cruel  and 
faithless  generation  have  shown  mercy  and 
kept  his  oath ;  these  estimates  of  character 
claim  study  from  the  reader,  as  they  imply  it 
in  the  writer. 

The  last-named  essay  is  also  superior  in 
point  of  composition  to  many  of  the  others. 
The  style  of  the  essayist  is,  in  his  general 
moods  and  tenses,  business-like  and  animated. 
His  eloquence,  though  not  at  all  like  Mr. 
Cobden’s,  is  not  unfrequently  what  may  be 
called  unadorned  eloquence.  In  figures  of 
speech  he  does  not  deal  over  largely,  but 


*  “  And  though  we  readily  ooneede  that  a  literal 
fidelity  ie  not  to  be  expected  from  earicatnre,  yet  a 
general  fidelity  ie  to  be  expected  from  it,  and,  in 
net,  ie  neoeeeary  to  ita  anoceee.  If  Arietophanee  bad 
repreaented  Pericles  as  he  represents  Cleon,  his 
satire  would  have  failed.  The  portrait  must  be  re- 
^gnized,  or  nobody  will  laugh.” — Ei*ay»  from  the 
Time»,  i.  806. 
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they  come  in  sometimes,  and  answer  their 
purpose.  The  rush  of  coroneted,  starred, 
and  ermined  nobles,  to  fawn  on  a  railway- 
king  and  profit  by  “  scrip,”  in  common  with 
their  own  flunkeys,  excites  to  the  remark,  that 
it  is  a  mournful  lesson  we  learn  when  we  see 
a  clodhopper  filling  his  capacious  pockets 
with  fine  dust,  and  by  the  very  act  reducing 
all  men  to  his  level,  and  below  it ;  precisely 
as  .a  bird-catcher,  filling  his  fist  with  crumbs, 
calls  down  the  sweetest  singers  of  the  grove 
almost  from  the  skies  to  his  feet.”  Falkland 
is  described  as  striving  for  peace  with  the 
passionate  enthusiasm  of  a  child  heart-broken 
by  the  quarrels  of  a  discordant  household. 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  described  as  refraining  from 
putting  shoulder  or  even  finger  to  the  wheel, 
but  preferring  to  make  mouths  at  a  machine 
temporarily  imbedded  in  the  mud,  and  swear¬ 
ing  that  it  is  dropping  to  pieces  every  time 
it  bravely  struggles  to  get  out  of  the  rut. 
Mr.  Colman,  the  American,  again,  who  is 
disgusted  at  the  resolve  of  us  lost  Britishers 
in  April,  1848,  to  have  no  revolution  at  all, 
is  described  as  making  mouths  at  Issachar 
for  resting  quietly  under  his  burdens.  The 
plethoric  platitudes  of  many  a  modern  biog¬ 
raphy  elicit  the  complaint,  that  this  or  that 
man’s  memory  has  been  suffocated  by  the 
very  means  taken  to  perpetuate  it :  the  world 
has  asked  for  an  embalmed  heart,  and  it  re¬ 
ceives  a  lumbering  carcase.  Why  some 
scores  of  Lord  Langdale’s  letters  should  have 
been  printed  by  his  biographer,  Mr.  Duffiis 
Hardy,  it  is  said  to  be  just  as  easy  to  decide, 
as  it  is  to  discover  the  claims  of  the  organ- 
boy  who  kills  you  with  his  discord,  and  then 
[  a.sks  remuneration  for  his  crime.  Authors 
j  are  told  that  they  will,  if  sagacious,  be  as  con¬ 
cise,  and  give  posterity  as  little  trouble  as 
need  be ;  “  their  jewels  may  be  transmitted 
without  the  encumbrance  of  setting,  and 
their  needles  will  not  be  the  less  welcome 
without  the  accompaniment  of  a  bottle  of 
hay.”  A  duodecimo,  it  is  added,  does  not, 
we  know,  “realize”  as  much  across  the  coun¬ 
ter  as  two  volumes  quarto,  but  then  it  may 
possibly  float  down  the  river  of  time,  while 
the  bulkier  voyagers  are  quietly  sinking  to 
the  bottom.  In  another  tone,  the  suspense 
with  which  the  Anglo-Indian  community,  in 
that  anxious  winter  of  1841-2,  their  fears 
preponderating  over  their  hopes,  expected 
tidings  from  Cabul,  is  compared  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  those  who  watch  from  some  lofty 
point  of  shore  a  well-known  vessel  making 
hasty  preparations  against  a  storm  too  lately 
seen,  and  wait  alffbst  breathless  for  the  mo. 
ment  when  some  drifting  fringe  of  cloud  shall 
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open  once  more  to  their  view  the  spot  where 
sne  mny  or  may  not  be  still.  And  to  the 
retreating  British  army,  now  an  army  no 
more,  toiling  through  the  jaws  of  the  Khoord 
Cabul  Pass,  Akbar  Khan  is  said  to  have 
“appeared  like  the  Greeks'  dread  marshal 
from  the  spirit-land  at  intervals  upon  the 
route."  Of  such  manner  of  speech  is  our 


essayist,  speaking  figuratively.  And  there 
might  be  added  illustrations  of  a  pomp  of 
hrase,  and  a  roll  of  sentences,  befitting  the 
igh  seat  of  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  press — 
the  Thunderer  with  whose  thunder  Mr. 
Thackeray  once  made  himself  and  the  town 
merry,  d  propot  of  small  beer. 


From  tho  Dublin  UntTorsitv  Mofotino. 
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Thk  visit  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
France — now  that  it  is  over,  and  the  fine 
writing  of  the  newspapers  on  the  subject  has 
ceased— must  still  be  regarded  as  a  great 
historical  fact.  It  takes  its  place  among 
those  pageant  incidents  which,  looking  back 
into  history,  seem  commemorative  of  certain 
epochs,  either  as  points  of  culmination  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  era  attained  its  great¬ 
est  splendor,  or  as  points  of  departure,  from 
which  human  progress  took  a  new  direction. 
We  are  too  near  the  historical  pageant  we 
have  just  seen  performed  to  guess  the  char¬ 
acter  it  will  have  in  history ;  meantime,  its 
chief  effect  has  been  to  centre  the  eyes  of 
all  on  him  who  played  the  principal  part 
in  it. 

Louis  Napoleon  is,  out  of  sight,  the  most 
conspicuous  man  at  present  alive — whether 
we  regard  his  descent  from  that  race  which 
produced  Napoleon  I.,  his  own  remarkable 
career  prior  to  his  accession  to  power,  or  the 
wisdom  and  sagacity  which  has  since  char¬ 
acterised  his  administration,  there  is  no  one 
who  so  universally  attracts  European  atten¬ 
tion.  And,  even  if  there  were  no  elements 
of  romance  in  his  career — were  he  simply 
a  legitimate  monarch,  destined  to  the  purple 
from  his  cradle — the  formidable  power  which 
he  wields,  the  peculiarity  of  his  position,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  present  crisis,  in  which 
he  must  act  the  most  important  part,  were 
suflScient  to  rivet  on  him  the  eyes  of  all 
those  who  pay  the  slightest  attention  to 


•  “  Let  (Euvres  de  Napoleon  III.”  Libraire 
d’Amyot  Editenr,  8,  Rne  de  la  Paix.  2  vok.  1854. 


those  political  questions  which  deal  with  the 
future  destiny  of  the  world.  But  when  both 
these  elements  of  interest  are  combined — 
when  the  most  romantic  of  careers  sees  its 
hero  in  the  possession  of  the  whole  power 
of  France,  and  master  of  the  position  in  the 
great  struggle  of  nations,  we  cannot  over¬ 
estimate  the  interest  and  importance  attach¬ 
able  to  anything  which  can  give  an  insight 
to  his  character  and  mode  of  thought,  and 
afford  us  some  clue  in  our  speculations  as  to 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  future  of  one  ap¬ 
parently  so  marked  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
species. 

Now,  a  man’s  writings  have  always  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  indexes  to  his 
character :  the  reason  is,  that  his  writings 
are  his  thoughts.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
make  use  of  this  index  to  character,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  attain  some  insight  into  that  of 
Napoleon  III. 

The  volumes  before  us  purport  to  contain 
his  collected  works.  They  were  published 
in  Paris  in  1854,  we  believe  under  his  per¬ 
sonal  superintendence — at  all  events,  with 
his  full  consent  and  approval. 

Independent  of  the  interest  attachable  to 
them  from  the  remarkable  character  of  their 
author,  the  intrinsic  merit  of  many  articles 
in  the  collection  is  very  considerable:  so 
much  so  that,  if  it  were  not  for  their  con¬ 
densed  style  and  unomamental  diction,  we 
are  convinced  they  would  have  secured  to 
Louis  Napoleon  no  ordinary  reputation  as  a 
writer ;  and  now  that  his  political  position 
commands  attention,  this  want  of  artistic 
interest  will  not  prevent  them  from  being 
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extensively  read  :  and  we  predict  with  con* 
fidenco  that  the  more  they  are  known  and 
studied,  the  more  will  the  estimation  of 
Louis  Napoleon  as  a  man  of  intellect  be 
enhanced. 

But  the  excessive  condensation  of  his 
style  renders  the  task  we  have  undertaken 
peculiarly  difficult;  for  it  is  impiissible  to  give 
a  just  view  of  the  contents  of  these  vol¬ 
umes  either  by  quotation  or  by  giving  a 
general  idea  of  his  method  of  reasoning  on 
the  multifarious  topics  he  discusses.  The 
one  method  would  exhibit  our  author  in  his 
weakest  aspect,  as  he  is  deficient  in  point 
and  imagination  as  a  writer ;  the  other 
method  could  not  be  adequately  carried  out 
in  fewer  words  than  the  author  himself  em¬ 
ploys.  Indeed,  these  volumes  are  rather 
like  a  review — and  not  a  very  lively  one — 
than  like  an  original  work;  and  how  are 
we  to  review  a  review  ? 

In  these  circumstances,  we  think  the  best 
method  we  can  pursue,  in  order  to  give  a 
fair  account  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  writings, 
will  be  to  go  over  the  different  articles 
seriatim,  discussing  fully  those  subjects 
which  seem  to  us  to  be  of  importance, 
briefly  indicating  the  leading  idea  in  others, 
and  giving  only  the  names  of  such  articles 
as  seem  to  us  of  no  general  importance  or 
interest.  This  plan  implies  a  chariness  in 
disquisitions  of  our  own.  We  will  in  gene¬ 
ral  leave  Louis  Napoleon  to  speak  for  him¬ 
self  ;  and,  at  once  and  at  the  outset,  give 
up  any  pretensions  to  originality  on  our  part, 
and  all  intention  of  showing  off  our  own 
powers  of  political  speculation. 

The  principal  treatise  in  these  volumes, 
and  that  on  which  Louis  Napoleon  seems 
ready  to  rest  his  literary  fame,  is  “  L’ld^ 
Napoleonienne ;”  and  we  cannot  better  de¬ 
scribe  its  purport  than  by  saying  that  it  is 
an  attempt  to  solve  the  great  historical  prob¬ 
lem  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  theory 
propounded  may  generally  be  described  as 
an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  whole  career 
of  this  most  remarkable  of  men,  was  the 
strict  development  of  a  preconceived  plan, 
in  which  nothing  was  impulsive,  but  all 
flowed  in  logical  sequence  from  certain  fixed 
principles  which  he  ever  kept  in  view.  We 
do  not  believe  that  this  solution  is  correct, 
or  that  Napoleon  I.  was  so  purely  an  in¬ 
tellectual  monster  as  it  would  make  him : 
but  it  is,  after  all,  nearly  as  good  as  any 
other  with  which  the  world  has  yet  been 
favored. 

In  approaching  his  subject,  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  first  tries  to  establish  an  ideal  of  gov- 
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emment.  He  adopts,  as  his  text,  the  cele¬ 
brated  ptnsee  of  Pascal :  "  Le  genre  humain 
est  un  bomme  qui  ne  meurt  jamais,  et  qui 
se  perfectionne  toujours,”  which  he  para¬ 
phrases  somewhat  thus:  The  human  race 
does  not  die,  but  it  is  subject  to  all  the  mal¬ 
adies  of  the  individual;  and,  although  it 
perfects  itself  ceaselessly,  it  is  not  exempt 
from  human  passions — the  cause,  to  the  race 
as  to  the  individual,  alike  of  elevation  and 
of  degradation ;  and,  as  in  man  there  are 
two  natures  and  two  instincts — the  one  in¬ 
ducing  to  perfection,  the  other  to  decay  ;  so 
society  contains  in  its  bosom  two  contrary 
elements — the  one  the  spring  of  immortality 
and  progress,  the  other  that  of  disease  and 
disorganisation. 

Hence  the  origin  of  government,  as  a 
means  of  developing  the  higher  elements, 
and  of  impeding  the  downward  tendencies 
of  society.  But,  as  every  nation  has  its 
idiosyncrasy,  a  model  government  suitable 
to  all  is  impossible.  On  the  contrary,  the 
government  of  each  nation,  if  a  good  one, 
must  differ,  in  some  respects,  from  that  of 
all  others  ;  a  diversity  which  must  be  co-ex- 
tensive  with  difference  in  race,  in  climate, 
and  in  that  previous  history  out  of  which 
has  sprung  those  national  habits  and  tradi¬ 
tions  which,  to  so  great  an  extent,  distinguish 
from  each  other  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth.  But,  irrespective  of  the  necessity  of 
adapting  government  to  national  peculiarities, 
there  is  another  difficulty  inherent  in  its  very 
notion ;  for,  whereas  nothing  is  necessary  to 
develop  the  divine  principle  in  society  but 
liberty  and  labor,  compulsion  and  restraint 
are  the  main  instruments  to  be  employed  in 
checking  the  action  of  the  causes  of  decline 
and  fall.  Thus  the  means  of  government 
are.  to  a  certain  extent,  contradictory  ;  for, 
if  liberty  be  unrestrained,  vice  will  develop 
itself  fully  as  fast  as  the  higher  principles  of 
civilisation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  liberty 
be  restrained,  the  legislator  runs  the  risk  (k 
impeding  the  growth  of  social  good,  as  well 
as  of  its  opposite. 

This  statement  of  the  case  being  premised 
— government  being  essentially  relative,  and 
always,  at  best,  but  a  balance  betwixt  con¬ 
tradictory  modes  of  action — the  question 
relative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  two-fold. 
First.  Did  he  rightly  apprehend  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  French  nation?  and,  sec¬ 
ond.  Did  he  hit  upon  the  best  equipoise 
between  the  opposing  forces  by  which  gov¬ 
ernment  must  act  ?  The  first  question  re¬ 
ceives  its  answer  in  the  general  scope  of  the 
treatise ;  and,  as  we  go  on,  we  will  find  that. 
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in  Louis  Nspoleon’s  opinion,  bis  uncle  in- 
stinctirely  adapted  himself  to  the  etpril 
Frangaise.  The  second  question  necessitates 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  France  when  Bo¬ 
naparte  seized  the  supreme  power.  Now,  in 
justice  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  cannot  be 
too  distinctly  kept  in  view  that,  on  his  ad¬ 
vent  to  power,  the  disorganization  of  France 
was  complete.  The  old  system  of  things  had 
been  utterly  mined  ;  every  institution  had  in  i 
turn  been  destroyed,  and  all  attempts  at  re-  I 
construction  bad  only  resulted  in  a  more  I 
wide-spread  anarchy.  It  was  the  task  of  ' 
Napoleon  I.  to  select,  out  of  the  mass  of  he-  * 
terogeneous  and  discordant'  elements  the  j 
principles  of  order  and  government.  This  I 
task  he  accomplished  under  the  guidance  of  { 
a  principle,  as  simple  as  judicious.  He  saw  { 
that,  although  the  old  order  of  things  was  ut-  I 
terly  bereft  of  vitality,  still  its  forms  were  ' 
the  channels  through  which  the  French  na¬ 
tion  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  the 
mandates  and  feel  the  influence  of  authority.  I 
On  the  other  hand,  the  revolution  had  evok-  ! 
ed  new  principles  of  action,  and  created  new 
interests  ;  in  particular,  it  had  utterly  abol¬ 
ished  all  caste,  and  left  a  free  course  of  tal¬ 
ent  irrespective  of  birth.  Napoleon,  there¬ 
fore,  retained  the  old  forms,  as  the  channels 
of  authority,  but  poured  into  them  the  ener¬ 
gy  and  ambition  of  the  revolution.  This  pol-  | 
icy  was  not  bis  invention,  though  our  author  | 
speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were.  Julius  Cmsar  acted  j 
on  the  same  principle,  with  this  single  and  ' 
instructive  difference,  that  he  infused  monar-  | 
chical  ideas  into  republican  forms,  whereas  | 
Napoleon  infused  republican  ideas  into  forms  < 
derived  from  the  monarchy.  This  difference  | 
arose  from  their  positions  being  inverted  re-  j 
latively  to  each  other.  In  both,  the  design  | 
was  to  amalgamate  the  old  with  the  new.  But  j 
to  return  to  France :  the  old  forms  alone  were 
not  Buflicient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  new  society  :  it  was  necessary  to  insti¬ 
tute  new  ones.  Napoleon  did  so  ;  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  nephew,  the  following  was  the 
somewhat  elaborate  reasoning  which  guided 
him  in  the  task.  Reverting  to  the  parallel 
between  the  individual  and  society,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  as  man  has  permanent  and 
temporary  interests,  so  has  society  ;  and  as, 
in  the  one  case,  reason  is  the  guardian  over 
the  first  class  of  interests,  while  the  others 
are  cared  for  by  inclination  and  appetite — 
so,  in  society,  it  behooves  that  there  be  a 
permanent  guardian  of  permanent  interests, 
and  a  fluctuating  and  changeable  guardian  of 
temporary  interests.  Now,  the  one  cla-ss  of 
interests  was  fully  provided  for  under  the  an¬ 


cient  regime,  by  the  aristocracy  and  the  king  ; 
but  now  the  aristocracy  being  defunct,  the 
kingly  principle  alone  was  obtainable,  and 
only  in  the  form  of  the  imperial  power  of 
Napoleon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tempo¬ 
rary  interests  of  the  community,  fluctuating 
from  day  to  day,  and  which  had  no  adequate 
protection  under  the  old  regime,  were  now 
to  be  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  a 
body  chosen  from  the  people  by  some  meth¬ 
od  of  popular  election. 

But  while  Napoleon  I.  found  it  very  easy 
and  natural  to  attend  to  the  permanent  in¬ 
terests  of  society,  it  was  impossible,  our  au¬ 
thor  says,  fully  to  protect  the  temporary 
interests.  Their  rights  were,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  to  be  deferred  to  a  more  convenient  op¬ 
portunity.  Still,  according  to  our  author,  lib¬ 
erty  was  the  principle  which  was  ultimately  to 
triumph  under  Napoleon's  policy.  “  Her 
name,  no  doubt,  was  not  at  the  head  of  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  nor  placarded  in  the 
streets,  but  every  law  of  the  empire  prepared 
her  reign  tranquil  and  sure.”  But,  meantime, 
it  was  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  drive  back 
the  foreign  enemy  ;  and  that  Ijeing  done,  it 
still  remained  to  repress  the  bitter  hatred  of 
parties  ;  and  where  there  was  neither  religion, 
patriotism,  nor  public  faith,  to  create  them. 
Above  all  was  it  necessary  to  give  dignity 
and  prestige  to  government,  the  very 
principle  of  which  had  been  discredited. 
But  to  accomplish  all  this,  force — even  des¬ 
potism — was  necessary. 

So  argues  Louis  Napoleon  as  to  the  policy 
open  to  his  uncle,  and  so.  doubtless,  would 
he  justify  his  own  government ;  nor  are  we 
prepared  to  dispute  that  in  either  case  the 
justification  is  insufficient : — 

**  II  faot  plaindre  les  peuples  (says  our  author) 
qui  veulent  recolter  avant  d'avoir  labourd  le 
champ,  ensemence  la  terre  et  donr.e  i  la  plante 
le  temps  de  gcrmer  d’eclore  et  de  murir,  une  er- 
reur  fatale  cst  de  croire  qu’il  suflise  d’une  decla¬ 
ration  de  principes  pour  constituer  un  nouvel  or- 
dre  de  choBCs.” 

Napoleon  was  less  tyrannical  than  the  gov¬ 
ernments  which  preceded  him.  Like  our 
friends  the  Americans,  the  French  Republi¬ 
cans  had  been  somewhat  inconsistent.  They 
could  hardly  speak  without  an  ovation  to  lib¬ 
erty,  fraternity,  and  equality  ;  but  they  ap¬ 
plied  these  terms  only  to  those  who  coincided 
with  them  in  opinion,  and  ostracised  the  rest 
of  the  nation.  So  true  is  it  that  despotism 
and  republicanism  differ  only  in  this,  that  the 
former  is  the  tyranny  of  one,  the  latter  the 
tyranny  of  many  ;  and  as  it  is  proverbial  that 
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corporate  bodies’  are  less  amenable  to  moral 
considerations  than  the  individual  members 
which  compose  them,  the  many-headed  cor¬ 
porate  tyrant  may  be  expected  to  be  more 
unscrupulous  than  the  single  Baseleus,  who 
cannot  escape  criticism  under  cover  of  the 
number  of  his  confederates  in  iniquity.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  France,  although  we  have 
grave  doubts  of  the  solicitude  of  Napoleon  I. 
for  liberty,  and  have  not  much  more  con6- 
dence  in  the  liberal  tendencies  of  his  nephew, 
they  both  ameliorated  the  tyranny  which  ex¬ 
isted  before  they  seized  on  the  supreme  pow¬ 
er.  Such  an  amelioration  was  indeed  neces' 
sary  to  the  policy  of  Napoleon  I.,  since  he 
avowedly  tried  to  enlisi  in  his  service  the 
abilities  of  all  parties — “  Je  suis  national,” 
said  he,  “  je  me  sers  de  tous  ceux  qui  ont  de 
la  capacity  et  de  la  volout^  de  marcher  avec 
moi.’’  This  quotation  expresses  the  real  es¬ 
sence  of  the  Napoleonic  system,  whether 
under  the  uncle  or  the  nephew  ;  but  it  also 
involves  its  vice,  for  how  can  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  enlist  under  a  single  ban¬ 
ner,  without  an  appalling  sacrihce  of  political 
honor  ? 

Louis  Napoleon  now  proceeds  to  illustrate, 
by  a  deUuled  examination  of  his  uncle’s  pol¬ 
icy,  the  somewhat  vague  and  general  obser¬ 
vations  of  which  we  have  endeavored  to  give 
an  idea.  He  classes  his  remarks  under  two 
heads — Erst,  the  administrative  organization 
of  the  empire ,  and  second,  its  political  or¬ 
ganization.  The  administrative  organization, 
he  says,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Empire,  had  a  temporary  object 
to  fulfil,  and  a  distant  end  to  attain.  Cen¬ 
tralization  was  the  only  means  of  reconsti¬ 
tuting  France ;  but  its  excess  under  the  Em- 
ire  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  end, 
ut  as  a  means ;  the  time  was  to  come  when 
France  was  to  be  decentralized,  and  local 
government  developed.  We  think  the  re¬ 
marks  on  this  subject  by  our  author  worthy 
of  attentive  consideration.  He  glories  in  be¬ 
ing  the  copyist  of  his  uncle,  so  that  the  time 
may  come  when  he  will  head  a  reaction 
against  that  excessive  centralization  which 
has  been  the  bane  of  France.  In  Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s  time  centralization  was  es¬ 
sential,  to  enable  France  to  combat  her  en¬ 
emies,  and  his  surpassing  genius  enhancing 
its  intensity,  France  became  a  system  of  po¬ 
litical  telegraph,  the  centre  of  which  was 
Paris,  because  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Great  King.  Under  Louis  Napoleon  no  such 
necessity  can  be  alleged.  He  is  at  peace 
with  all  Europe,  except  with  that  pow¬ 
er  against  which  all  Europe  is  banded.  His 


subjects  are  submissive  to  his  will,  and  by 
an  unquestionable  majority  have  adopted  him 
as  their  Emperor. 

Our  author  gives  the  details  of  what  he  des¬ 
ignates  as  the  Administrative  Organizations. 
These  are  embraced  under  the  general  heads 
of  "  Ordre  Judiciaire,  Finance,  Establisse- 
ment  de  Bienfaisance,  Communes,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Industrie,  Commerce,  Travaux,  Publics, 
Instruction,  I’Arro^e.”  We  do  not  purpose 
to  follow  him  in  these  details,  descriptive  of 
the  vanished  government  of  the  first  Empire. 
A  full  account  of  the  matter  will  be  found  in 
Alison,  who,  in  the  main,  coincides  with  our 
author.  But  irrespective  of  the  special  in¬ 
formation  such  a  detailed  account  will  af¬ 
ford,  it  is  instructive  as  a  specimen  of  perfect 
organization,  and  as  such  will  repay  the  study 
of  our  statesmen.  There  was  very  little  red- 
tapism  under  the  first  Napoleon ;  but,  not¬ 
withstanding,  things  went  on  with  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  clockwork ;  the  reason  was  that  per¬ 
sonal  energy  was  the  motive  power. 

Bonaparte  was  no  advocate  of  the  laiisez 
'aller  philosophy ;  he  interfered  in  everything, 
and  perhaps  principally  in  those  concerns 
which  political  economists  think  it  of  the  last 
importance  to  Kave  to  private  enterprise  and 
association;  for  instance,  he  interfered  be¬ 
tween  the  employers  of  labor  and  the  work¬ 
men,  but  the  manner  of  his  interference  was 
by  means  of  courts  of  arbitrators  represent¬ 
ing  both  interests.  He  interfered  with  com¬ 
mercial  credit,  and  contemplated  organizing 
a  system  of  assistance  to  the  mercantile  in¬ 
terest  in  seasons  of  monetary  difficulty.  But 
above  all,  Napoleon  directly  interfered  to  en¬ 
courage  industry  by  directing  towards  it  the 
light  of  science,  and  with  that  lofty  generali¬ 
zation  which  so  strikingly  distinguished  him, 
he  said — *'  Si  Ton  m’  efit  laiss6  le  temps 
brentbt  il  n’y  aurait  plus  eu  de  metiers  en 
France  tous  eussent  4td  des  arts.” 

Napoleon  encouraged  only  scientific  edu¬ 
cation,  as  that  which  could  immediately  be 
made  useful  to  the  State.  But  such  training 
was  undoubtedly  recommended  to  him  by 
another  reason,  namely,  that  it  is  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  submission  to  authority  than  a  more 
general  teaching.  Metaphysical  and  moral 
speculation  inevitably  leads  to  discussion  as 
to  the  limits  of  authority  and  the  obligation 
to  obedience,  while  the  romance  and  poetry 
of  all  countries  extol  the  liberator  and  pa¬ 
triot,  and  expatiate  on  the  charms  of  freedom. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
exact  sciences,  is  that  of  implicit  obedience 
to  uncontrollable  law,  of  speculation  confined 
within  impassable  channels,  and  regulated  by 
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preordained  rules.  Hence  the  moral  effect 
of  exclusive  devotion  to  such  studies,  uncon¬ 
scious  but  inevitable,  is  to  create  a  wish  for 
the  same  order  in  human  action  which  we 
see  in  nature,  leading  to  an  approval  of,  or 
if  not,  an  acquiescence  in,  the  subjection  of 
mankind  to  laws  equally  as  uncontrollable, 
by  those  they  govern,  as  the  laws  of  nature 
are  by  the  elements.  Allowing,  however, 
for  this  most  important  and  fundamental 
ol^ection,  the  institutions  for  instruction  un¬ 
der  the  Empire,  so  far  as  they  went,  were 
liberal  and  complete  ;  and  if  ever  we  have  a 
rfect  National  Education,  we  cannot  do 
tter  than  copy  the  machinery  instituted  for 
this  purpose  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  We 
must  refer  to  the  work  before  us,  or 'to  Ali¬ 
son,  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  system. 
One  great  principle  gave  it  vitality — namely, 
that  the  offices  of  the  State  were  the  prizes 
open  to  the  most  distinguished  scholars, 
l^is  was  a  new  idea  for  Europe,  but  the 
same  system  has  existed  in  China  from  time 
immemorial,  and  perhaps  we  may  gather 
this  lesson  from  the  eJ^eU  state  of  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Empire,  that  the  principle  of  free  com¬ 
petition  of  talent,  like  every  other  exclusive 
principle  in  politics,  has  an  inevitable  ten¬ 
dency  to  lose  all  healthy  influence,  and  that 
a  compromise  of  principles — a  coexistence 
even  of  contradictory  principles,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  admixture  of  no  principle  at  all — 
in  short,  the  anomalous  system  called  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  Government,  is,  after  all,  most 
consistent  with  the  welfare  of  communities. 

It  would  be  instructive,  but  hardly  inter¬ 
esting,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  French 
army  under  its  great  military  organizer.  We 
may,  however,  state  that  Napoleon  I.  regard¬ 
ed  the  conscription  as  the  palladium  of  na¬ 
tional  independence,  and  that  he,  like  our 
Wellington,  had  only  faith  in  regular  troops, 
holding  that  no  undisciplined  force  could 
long  resist  a  modern  army.  If  this  be  true 
— and  the  authorities  whose  names  we  have 
given  are  at  least  as  much  entitled  to  defer¬ 
ence  as  Cobden  and  Bright,  or  any  number 
of  declaimers  on  the  patriotism  of  our  people 
— it  is  a  serious  question  for  us  whether  we 
are  safe  to  be  content  with  a  standing  army 
much  short  of  three  times  the  number  of 
that  which  now  stands  on  our  muster-roll. 

After  discussing  in  detail  the  administra¬ 
tive  organization  of  the  Empire,  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  proceeds  to  criticize  its  political  organ¬ 
ization.  As  introductory,  he  observes  that 
the  political  ideas  of  France  have  always 
been  as  capricious  as  fashion.  Under  the 
Republic  at  first  Brutus  and  Cato  were  her 


models.  As  her  fervor  cooled  down  the 
Anglomania  which  had  flourished  under  the 
Regency  revived ;  that  gave  way  to  an  adora¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Republic ;  and  lastly, 
Napoleon  I.  brought  his  system  into  fashion, 
which  was  nothing  else  than  a  reproduction 
of  the  institutions  of  Imperial  Rome.  Our 
author  successfully  demonstrates  that  none 
of  these  but  the  last  could  harmonize 
with  the  esprit  Franqais  !  The  English  con¬ 
stitution  in  particular  is  inapplicable,  since, 
according  to  our  author,  and  we  must  add, 
according  to  all  foreign  authors  whose  works 
we  have  read,  its  basis  is  the  aristocracy — 
an  element  which  he  says  does  not  exist  in 
France.  As  to  America,  he  denies  its  na¬ 
tionality,  “  L’bomme  n’a  pas  encore  pris  ra- 
cine  en  Amerique.” 

But  we  must  be  equally  as  cursory  in  our 
observations  as  to  the  political  organization, 
as  we  have  been  in  respect  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  system.  The  matter  of  present  im¬ 
portance  to  us  is  not  the  material  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  empire,  but  its  spirit,  and  the 
commentaries  of  our  author  upon  iL 

The  following  summary  of  the  political 
organization  by  our  author  may  serve  in¬ 
stead  of  detail : 

“  Les  principes  sur  les  quels  reposaient 
les  lois  imperiaies  sont. 

“  L’Egalite  civile  d’accord  avec  le  principe 
democratique. 

“  La  hierarchie  d’accord  avec  les  principes 
d’ordre  et  de  stability. 

“  Napoleon  est  le  chef  supreme  de  I’etat. 
L’elu  du  peuple,  le  representant  de  la  na¬ 
tion.” 

“The  imperial  power  alone  is  transmitted 
by  right  of  inheritance.  There  is  no  other 
hereditary  employment  in  France.  All  the 
others  are  made  by  election  or  acquired  by 
merit.” 

Such  also  we  may  presume  to  be  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  principles  of  the  government  of 
Louis  Napoleon  ;  but  it  strikes  us  as  some¬ 
what  inconsistent,  that  the  Emperor  should 
be  “  L’Elu  du  peuple,”  and  yet  that  his  title 
should  be  hereditary.  But  whatever  might 
be  his  title — notwithstanding  the  high-sound¬ 
ing  institutions  of  Senates  and  Corps  Legis¬ 
lative,  of  whose  organization  Louis  Napoleon 
here  gpves  us  an  account — the  Imperial  gov¬ 
ernment  was  a  pure  autocracy,  like  that  of 
the  Czar,  or  like  that  of  Louis  Napoleon 
himself :  the  government  of  a  great  country 
carried  on  by  the  same  principles  as  a  man 
carries  on  a  manufactory  or  other  private  un¬ 
dertaking — one  master  and  a  number  of  in¬ 
struments.  In  the  case  of  the  first  Emperor, 
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this  autocracy  was  rendered  less  obtrusive 
by  his  habit  of  frequently  consulting  his  sen¬ 
ate  and  counsel ;  though  in  reality  his  in¬ 
dividual  will  always  prevailed,  his  intellectu¬ 
al  superiority  being  fully  as  imposing  as  his 
material  power  ;  still  his  condescension  flat¬ 
tered  official  men  into  the  idea  that  they  had 
some  share  in  the  splendid  government  which 
they  served. 

The  code  Napoleon  was  the  fruit  of  one  of 
these  conferences  between  the  Emperor  and 
his  legislative  council ;  and  as  the  subjects 
therein  embraced  less  concerned  his  personal 
ambition  than  questions  of  general  policy, 
more  effect  was  given  to  the  views  of  the 
parties  whom  he  consulted  than  was  gene¬ 
rally  the  case.  Still,  as  the  code  is  the  noblest 
heritage  which  the  empire  has  left,  it  is  but 
just  that  the  Emperor’s  share  in  it  should  be 
recognized.  Now,  besides  suggesting  the 
idea,  and  carrying  it  into  effect,  all  authors 
concur  in  stating  that  Napoleon  took  an  intel¬ 
ligent  part  in  the  discussion  of  every  article, 
and  astonished  the  practiced  jurists  by  the 
justice  of  his  conclusions,  and  the  facility 
with  which  he  comprehended  all  the  com¬ 
plexities  involved  in  the  various  rights  and 
interests  of  society  which  this  code  was  to 
regulate. 

Louis  Napoleon  next  proceeds  to  treat  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  his  uncle  ;  and  his  views 
of  it  are  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  not  so 
much  as  being  a  true  account  of  his  uncle’s 
intentions,  as  affording  an  indication  of  what 
he  himself  considers  the  proper  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  of  France  :  which,  with  Louis  Napoleon, 
is  no  matter  of  mere  opinion,  but  a  theory 
which  we  may  rest  assured  he  will  try  to  put 
in  practice.  Luckily  he  adopts  the  leading 
maxim  of  his  uncle, — “  Je  n’avais  pas  le  folie 
de  vouloir  tordre  los  evenements  a  mon  sys- 
t^me,  mais  au  contraire  je  pli  lis  mon  sys- 
teme,  sur  la  contexture  des  evdnements.”  So 
that  we  have  in  his  very  theory  a  counterac¬ 
tion  to  that  native  obstinacy  which  might 
otherwise  convulse  Europe.  Holding  such 
a  definition  of  the  policy  of  Napoleon  I.,  no 
wonder  our  author  can  describe  its  relations 
with  foreign  powers  in  no  more  precise  terms 
than  that  Napoleon  allied  himself  with  all 
those  nations  which  followed  him  in  what  he 
conceived  the  track  of  progress.  Aware  of 
this  vagueness,  he  labors  hard  to  prove  that 
the  wars  of  the  Empire  were  essentially  de¬ 
fensive,  and  that  England  was  the  only  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Her  ob¬ 
stinacy,  he  says,  ultimately  forced  Napoleon 
to  adopt  an  aggressive  policy  in  retaliation, 
and  thereafter  his  views  developed  as  his 
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sphere  of  action  enlarged,  until  he  aimed  at 
nothing  short  of  the  regeneration  of  Europe. 
Perhaps  the  conquest  of  Europe  would  be 
nearer  the  truth.  As  regenerator  of  Europe, 
his  nephew  continues,  he  now  had  two  ends 
to  pursue;  as  sovereign  of  France  all  his 
energies  were  for  her,  but  “  comme  grand 
homme,”  his  energies  were  for  Europe.  And 
thus  in  his  conquests  he  consulted  both  the 
momentary  interests  of  the  war,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  kept  in  view  an  ideal  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  European  system.  Such  is  Louis 
Napoleon’s  account  of  the  matter  ;  be,  too, 
is  sovereign  of  France,  and  also  a  gi  eat  man, 
and  has  his  own  ideas  of  the  regeneration  of 
Europe. 

Louis  cleverly  supports  the  theory  of  the 
provisional  conquest  of  his  uncle  and  his  in¬ 
tentions  for  the  regeneration  of  Europe,  by 
remarking  that  this  was  the  reason  he  put 
his  brothers  on  the  thrones  of  the  conquered 
states,  as  a  species  of  viceroys,  who  could  be 
removed  whenever  it  was  time  to  carry  into 
effect  the  new  balance  of  power.  Russia  and 
England,  however,  could  not  be  got  to  un¬ 
derstand  his  benevolent  intentions  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  Napoleon’s  life  was  spent  in  an  attempt 
to  compel  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  new 
order  of  things  which  he  wished  to  intro¬ 
duce. 

Assuming  that  Louis  Napoleon  adheres 
to  the  policy  of  his  uncle,  which,  indeed,  is 
no  assumption,  but  a  certainty,  our  present 
alliance  with  him  to  suppress  one  of  these 
obstacles  may  be  regarued  by  many  as  some¬ 
what  ominous.  Fur  our  own  part,  as  we 
think  the  danger  to  civilization  is  at  present 
from  Russia,  not  from  France,  we  entertain 
no  such  misgivings.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  the  present  alliance  to  be  the  only 
combination  capable  of  presenting  an  impass¬ 
able  barrier  to  the  Slavonic  invasion.  What¬ 
ever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  as  a  man  of  principle,  we  have  implicit 
confidence  in  his  intellect ;  and  as  an  alliance 
with  us  is  clearly  his  interest,  both  individ¬ 
ually  and  as  representing  France,  his  saga¬ 
city  and  resolution  are  guarantees  of  his  loy¬ 
alty. 

But  if  it  were  not  for  these  ‘‘  material 
guarantees,”  the  work  before  us  might  excite 
our  misgivings.  All  the  French  wars,  says 
Emperor  Louis,  have  come  from  England. 

Elle  n’a  janrais  voulu  entendre  aucune  pro¬ 
position  de  paix.”  England  and  France,  he 
continues,  in  the  late  war  mutually  mis¬ 
understood  each  other  ;  England  considered 
Napoleon  merely  as  a  despot  who  oppressed 
his  kingdom  by  exhausting  all  its  resources 
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to  satisfy  his  warlike  ambition.  She  would 
not  acknowledge  him  as  the  elect  of  the 
people,  the  representative  of  the  material  in¬ 
terests  of  France.  Napoleon,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  the  French  of  his  time  in  general, 
confounded  the  English  nation  with  its  aris¬ 
tocracy,  which  again  was  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  that  aristocracy  of  France,  of  whose 
oppression  so  lively  a  recollection  was  enter¬ 
tained.  The  mutual  mistake  consisted  in 
each  party  supposing  the  ruling  power  of 
the  other  to  be  anti-national,  whereas  Napo¬ 
leon  represented  the  national  spirit  of  France ; 
and  the  English  aristocracy,  our  author  says, 
was,  like  Briareus,  "  Elle  tientau  people  par 
cent  mille  racines,”  and  obtained  from  the 
people  as  many  sacrifices  as  Napoleon  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  F rench.  If  we  are  to  believe  Louis 
Napoleon,  this  misunderstanding  exists  no 
longer.  In  the  memorable  words  used  by  him 
at  Quildhall  on  the  19th  April,  “  England  and 
France  are  united  in  all  the  great  questions 
of  politics  and  human  progress*  which  at 
present  agitate  the  world,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean — from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic.  They  have  at  heart 
one  cause,  and  are  determined  on  pushing  it 
to  one  end.  It  is  by  no  pitiful  rivalries  that 
the  union  of  the  two  nations  can  be  dissev¬ 
ered  ;  and  while  they  follow  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  they  would  be  sure  of  the 
future.” 

Louis  Napoleon  next  devotes  a  chapter  to 
rove  that  his  uncle  did  more  good  than 
arm  to  the  countries  he  conquered;  and 
that  in  many  instances  it  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  left  his  territorial  arrangements 
undisturbed.  In  Italy  he  formed  a  great  king¬ 
dom,  with  an  administration  and  army  of  na-  I 
tive  Italians.  In  that  part  of  Germany  which 
he  conquered,  there  were  two  hundred  and 
eighty  four  independent  states,  each  with 
different  laws ;  and  undoubtedly  the  amalga¬ 
mation  he  enforced,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  code  were  advantages  nearly  balancing 
the  loss  of  their  independence.  He  also 
abolished  the  feudal  institutions  ;  but  we  do 
not  join  his  nephew  in  considering  that  this 
was  an  nnmixed  reform.  Cumbrous  and  op¬ 
pressive  as  the  feudal  institutions  in  Germany 
undoubtedly  were,  they  constituted  the  only 
guarantees  of  liberty  ;  and  the  result  of  their 
abolition  has  been  that  the  kingly  power  has 
been  exalted,  till,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
every  state  in  Germany  is  under  a  despotism. 
Still  it  was  something  to  establish  the  equal¬ 
ity  of  all  before  the  law ;  and  it  may  be  a 
question,  whether  the  people,  as  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  the  old  privileged  classes,  have  not. 


on  the  whole,  been  gainers  by  the  change. 
Everywhere  Napoleon  insisted  on  religious 
toleration  and  the  suppression  of  monastic 
abuses.  But  whatever  opinion  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  formed  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
changes  introduced  by  Napoleon  in  the  con¬ 
quered  states,  the  manner  of  their  introduc¬ 
tion  exhibited  his  sagacity.  He  was  an 
economist  in  despotism ;  it  was  only  when 
dispatch  was  necessary  that  he  altogether 
laid  aside  the  drapery  of  juasilegal  and  con¬ 
stitutional  forms.  In  general  the  changes  he 
introduced  into  the  conquered  states  had 
some  decent  show  of  national  concurrence. 
They  were  laid  before  delegates  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  promulgated  ostensibly  on  their  au- 
I  thority.  This  was  even  the  case  with  Spain, 

^  the  most  barefaced  of  his  usurpations, 
j  Keeping  in  view  our  authors  theory,  that 
the  end  his  uncle  had  in  view  was  to  estab- 
'  lish  an  universal  peace  under  a  new  balance 
of  power,  we  are  now  favored  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  principles  on  which  this  was  to 
be  brought  about,  and  we  are  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  Napoleonic  idea  was 
identical  with  the  plan  of  the  Peace  Society. 

1  Europe  is  to  be  made  a  confederation  some- 
■  what  like  America ;  with  uniform  laws  and 
machinery  of  administration,  and  with  courts 
*of  judicature  and  appeal,  to  which  the  dis¬ 
putes  between  nations  are  to  be  referred. 
The  supremacy  or  presidency  of  France  in 
the  confederation  was,  of  course,  necessary. 

We  believe  that  the  notion  that  Napoleon 
I.  had  any  such  idea  exists  only  in  the  im¬ 
agination  of  Napoleon  III. ;  but  the  impor¬ 
tant  point  to  us  is,  that  these  ideas  are  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  latter,  and  that  he  considers 
it  his  mis.sion  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his 
uncle.  But,  to  continue  our  analysis.  After 
j  Europe  had  been  arranged  on  the  Napoleonic 
plan,  our  author  says  his  uncle  would  have 
proceeded  to  the  task  of  the  internal  amelio- 
!  ration  of  France.  “  II  ent  consolide  liberti." 
j  This  is,  of  course,  pure  speculation.  We 
have  not  even  Napoleon  the  First’s  word  for 
I  it,  though  that  would  not  have  made  the. 
j  matter  more  certain;  But,  again,  the  ne- 
I  phew  thinks,  or  says,  his  uncle  bad  such  an 
!  idea.  So  here  we  have  the  prospect  which 
France  has  of  liberty.  It  is  to  be  after  the 
consolidation  of  Europe  on  Napoleonic  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Bonaparte  fell,  according  to  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon,  because  he  attempted  to  do  in  his  life¬ 
time  the  work  of  ages,  and  time  took  his  re- 
j  venge.  The  nations  he  successively  corquer- 
I  ed  were  never  properly  consolidated,  and 
!  deserted  him  on  the  first  reverse.  This  is 
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trne  ;  his  scheme  ultimately  developed  itself 
into  the  old  project  of  universal  conquest, 
which  history  proves  can  be  effected,  not  by 
any  one  man,  whether  Alexander  of  Macedon 
or  Napoleon  of  France,  but  only  by  the 
means  adopted  by  the  Romans — namely, 
that  of  successive  conquests  and  coloniza¬ 
tion  carried  on  by  a  national  tradition.  This 
career  is  now  attempted  by  Russia  on  the 
old  Roman  principles,  and  already  a  result 
has  been  attained  which  proves  the  efficiency 
of  the  system. 

We  now  come  to  the  conclusion,  which  we 
will  give  nearly  in  the  author’s  own  words. 

The  period  of  the  empire  was  a  war  to  the 
death,  England  against  France.  The  former 
has  conquered ;  but,  thanks  to  the  creative 
genius  of  Napoleon,  France,  though  van¬ 
quished,  has  lost  less  in  material  resources 
than  England.  Who,  then,  are  the  greater 
statesmen — those  who  have  governed  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  gained  in  spite  of  defeat,  or 
those  who  have  governed  countries  which 
have  lost  in  spite  of  their  victory  ?  Again, 
the  period  of  the  empire  was  a  war  to  the 
death  against  the  old  European  system.  That 
system  triumphed  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  his  ideas  have  everywhere  ger¬ 
minated,  and  have  been  adopted  by  many 
of  the  allied  conquerors,  while  the  peo« 
pie  of  the  other  states  waste  themselves  in 
efforts  to  regain  what  Napoleon  had  estab¬ 
lished.  The  Napoleonic  ideas  have  thus  the 
character  of  ideas  which  rule  the  movement 
of  societies,  since  they  advance  by  their  own 
force,  though  deprived  of  their  author. 
These  ideas  are  not  ideas  of  war,  but  a  so¬ 
cial,  industrial,  and  humanizing  system  ;  and 
if  this  system  appears  to  some  always  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  smoke  of  battles,  this  was 
the  fatality  attending  its  inauguration,  a 
period  its  author  did  not  survive  ;  but  now 
the  clouds  are  dissipated,  and  we  see, 
through  the  glory  of  arms,  a  civil  glory 
greater  and  more  durable. 

In  reading  the  "  Id4e  Napoleon”  what  has 
principally  struck  us  i»  the  evident  original¬ 
ity  of  the  author’s  views — not  in  the  sense 
of  being  new,  but  in  being  evidently  thought 
out  by  himself ; — and,  as  we  have  also  been 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  believes 
what  he  writes,  we  think  the  treatise  explains 
much  of  his  past  political  conduct,  and  sug¬ 
gests  much  which  we  may  expect. 

Considered  as  an  essay  on  the  character 
of  Napoleon  L,  we  look  upon  it  as  giving  an 
exaggerated  view  of  that  which  undoubtedly 
was  bis  prominent  peculiarity — we  mean,  the 
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preponderance  of  the  intellectual  over  the 
impulsive  nature.  Napoleon  I.  was  more 
than  any  other  man,  a  mathematician  by  na¬ 
ture,  a  nearly  passionless  worker-out  of  a 
system.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  seems  to 
have  acted  on  impulse,  and  even,  though  on 
rare  occasions,  passion  and  prejudice  over¬ 
ruled  his  majestic  intellect.  But  these  in¬ 
stances  are  exceptional  to  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  his  career  ;  and  even  in  many  of  them 
his  more  intimate  associates  were  of  opinion, 
that  what  apparently  was  impulsive  was 
merely  exquisite  acting,  employed  in  order 
to  secure  the  more  energetic  execution  of  his 
will.  But  his  nephew  goes  farther ;  the 
scope  of  this  treatise  being,  as  we  stated  at 
the  outset,  to  prove  that  Napoleon’s  career 
was  the  logical  development  of  a  preconceiv¬ 
ed  plan  ;  and  so  rigidly  is  this  the  case,  that 
the  man  Napoleon  is  lost  in  the  “  Idee  Napo- 
leonienne.” 

We  think  that  by  this  exaggeration  Louis 
Napoleon  has  taken  the  wrong  way  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  his  readers  in  the  character 
of  his  hero.  No  one  now  doubts  or  denies 
the  pre-eminent  abilities  of  that  man  of  the 
people,  who  raised  himself  to  the  empire  of 
France,  kept  Europe  at  bay,  entered  with 
victorious  armies  into  every  capital  of  the 
Continent,  and  left  the  impress  of  his  mind 
on  every  department  of  human  interest.  But 
what  was  wanting  to  enlist  the  sympathy  as 
well  as  the  wonder  of  mankind  was,  a  de¬ 
monstration  that  Napoleon  I.  had  a  heart  as 
well  as  ahead;  that  there  was  in  him  some¬ 
what  of  disinterestedness,  benevolence,  or 
chivalry  ;  that  he  had  faith,  if  not  in  God,  at 
least  in  some  being  higher  than  himself.  But 
there  is  no  attempt  at  such  a  proof  in  the 
treatise  we  have  been  considering,  and  the 
want  of  it  militates,  not  merely  against  the 
character  of  Napoleon  I.,  but  also  against 
the  artistic  merits  of  the  essay  itself  and  the 
character  of  its  author.  The  “  Id6e  Nupo- 
leonienne,”  if  as  profound,  is  nearly  as  dull 
as  mathematical  treatise ;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  author,  who  seems  to 
think  a  man  of  pure  intellect  the  model  hero, 
is  himself  but  partially  endowed  with  human 
affections. 

The  treatise  next  in  order  is  entitled  “  Frog¬ 
mens  Histroiques the  object  of  which  is, 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  our  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1688  and  the  French  revolution  of 
1830.  The  comparison  is,  of  course,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter,  and  we  are  not 
disposed  to  cavil  at  the  verdict ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  cordially  agree  with  him  in  con- 
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demninp  that  lea^t  chivalrous  of  all  revolu¬ 
tions,  which  inaugurated  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  In  that  phase  of  French  history 
we  fail  to  discover  one  generous  sentiment, 
one  noble  principle.  We  also  willingly  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  his  animadversions  against  the 
monarchy  of  the  bourgeoi.sie ;  and  think  it 
one  of  the  many  happy  accidents  of  Louis 
Napoleon’s  career,  that  such  an  inglorious 
epoch  should  have  preceded  his  advent  to 
power. 

Our  author’s  views  of  the  English  revolu¬ 
tion  are  the  same  as  those  entertained  by  our 
constitutional  Whigs.  He  professes  intense 
admiration  for  William  III.,  speaking  of  him 
in  a  way,  as  nearly  approaching  to  hero- 
worship  as  his  cold  and  unimpassioned  na¬ 
ture  is  capable  of.  We  hope  his  admiration 
is  sincere,  because  we  know  not  a  belter 
kingly  model  than  William  of  Orange.  Un¬ 
fortunately  Louis  Napoleon  has  another 
model  in  his  uncle,  whose  unscrupulous  am¬ 
bition  it  is  fully  as  likely  he  will  follow  as  the 
conscientious  moderation  of  the  Protestant 
hero.  Indeed,  the  two  may  be  regarded  as 
his  good  and  evil  genius,  and  according  as 
the  influence  of  the  one  or  the  other  prevails, 
will  his  career — in  which  great  events  are  so 
clearly  involved — be  regarded  by  history  as 
one  of  the  brightest  or  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous  of  epochs. 

But  if  we  might  expect  that  a  similarity 
of  position,  approaching  nearly  to  absolute 
identity,  should  have  any  influence  on  Napo¬ 
leon  in  selecting  his  model,  the  example  of 
William  of  Orange,  to  use  a  legal  phrase, 
runs  on  all-fours  ;  and  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  that  period  of  history  had  been  written 
precisely  with  a  view  to  afford  him  a  parallel 
case  which  he  might  study  in  all  emergen¬ 
cies. 

We  are  tempted  to  digress  a  little  to  point 
out  the  leading  features  of  this  remarkable 
coincidence.  Take,  in  the  first  place,  the 
English  revolution  of  1646  and  the  French 
revolution  of  1789  as  the  starting  points  in 
the  parallel ;  and  if  we  make  allowance  fur 
the  difference  in  the  ruling  principle  which 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  these  two  convulsions, 
we  may  fairly  say  that,  in  the  order  of  the 
successive  phases  in  each,  the  latter  was  mere¬ 
ly  an  intensified  copy  of  the  former.  The 
revolutionary  epoch  in  both  terminates  in  a 
military  dictator — Cromwell  in  the  one  case, 
Napoleon  in  the  other, — and  the  two  have  this 
in  common,  that  they  infinitely  excel  the 
men  of  their  times  in  reach  of  mind,  in  reso¬ 
lution,  and  firmness — in  every  quality  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  a  ruler.  Na- 
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poleon  is  Cromwell  on  a  wider  stage  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  without  religion.  But  the  military 
despotisms  of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  were 
alike  succeeded  by  a  restoration — that  worst 
of  revolutions ;  and  then  after  an  interval,  in 
both  cases,  of  inglorious  peace  under  inglori¬ 
ous  sovereigns,  we  have  revolutions  resulting 
from  similar  cau&es  in  each,  and  issuing  in 
the  snccession  of  men  combining  in  their 
characters  both  a  civil  and  military  dictator¬ 
ship.  These  dictators,  William  of  Orange 
and  Louis  Napoleon,  alike  in  their  characters, 
both  men  of  silence  and  phlegm,  of  inflexible 
determination  and  courage,  find  themselves 
champions  of  European  right,  marching  at 
the  head  of  an  European  combination,  against 
the  overgrown  power  and  exorbitant  ambi¬ 
tion  of  one  state,  whose  palpable  object  is  to 
inaugurate  a  system  of  universal  conquest. 

Now,  looking  to  the  closeness  of  this  par¬ 
allel,  it  seems  to  us  no  unwarrantable  induc¬ 
tion  to  suppose  that  the  coincidence  will  be 
continued  in  the  future.  We  have  the  same 
causes  in  operation,  the  same  position  of 
parties,  the  same  personal  character;  may 
we  not  expect  like  cfiFects  ?  For  instance, 
that  the  war  will  be  carried  on  dubiously, 
like  that  between  William  and  Louis  XIV., 
till  a  Marlborough  appear;  and  that  the 
times  following  will  resemble  the  epoch  from 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  beginning  of 
I  the  French  Revolution — only,  in  harmony 
I  with  the  difference  in  intensity  observed  in 
the  prior  stages,  the  progress  of  mankind  will 
be  in  a  vastly  accelerated  ratio. 

But  the  vista  of  the  future  is  not  without 
its  clouds.  In  the  English  crisis  the  motive 
power  was  religion,  an  element  altogether 
excluded  in  the  Republic  or  the  Empire  of 
France;  and  although  the  different  phases  in 
the  development  of  events  were  on  a  greater 
scale  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  period, 
the  same  fundamental  difference  was  contin¬ 
ued.  Napoleon  was  an  irreligious  Cromwell, 
and  the  reign  of  terror  was  an  infidel  copy  of 
the  Puritan  rule — the  change  was  not  for 
good,  but  for  evil.  If,  then,  the  parallel  is 
not  yet  exhausted,  and  history  has  to  com¬ 
plete  its  circle,  it  is  not  with  unalloyed  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  we  guess  at  the  character  of 
the  times  reserved  for  our  children. 

But  we  have  already  gone  too  far  in  this 
speculation  ;  let  us  return  to  the  writings  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  note  aphoristically  some 
of  his  thoughts  in  the  “  Fragmens  Ilistor- 
iques,”  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  character 
of  the  author. 

“  L’armoe  (says  he)  est  une  ep6e  qui  a  la 
gloire  pour  poigned.”  Suggestive  this  of  the 
50 
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policy  of  Napoleon  in  the  present  war,  and  I 
of  the  unlikelihood  that  be  will  agree  to  a  | 
dishonorable  peace;  for  as  he  again  says — 
“La  lachet6  ne  proSte  jamais.”  There  is 
profound  reflection  in  the  following  remarks  : 
“11  y  a  des  gouvernements  frappcs  de 
mort  dbs  leur  naissance  et  dont  lea  mesures 
les  plusnationales  n’  inspirent  que  la  defiance 
et  le  mecontentement !  Quelque  puissance 
materielle  que  possede  in  chef  il  ne  peul  dis¬ 
poser  a  son  gre  des  destine^s  d’un  grand 
peuple,  il  n’  a  de  veritable  force  qu’  en  se 
faisant  I’instrument  des  veues  de  la  majo- 
rite.”  We  would,  however,  suggest,  as  a 
correction  to  this  last  remark,  tliat  really 
great  men,  like  Cromwell,  William  of  Orange, 
and  Napoleon  I.,  to  some  degree  make  their 
majority  by  bringing  over  the  nation  to  their 
opinions.  Still  the  maxim  is  literally  true  in 
this  sense  that  the  success  of  the  statesman  | 
or  legislator  must  run  in  the  channel  of  pub-  | 
lie  opinion. 

Louis  Napoleon,  A  propos  of  Revolutions 
in  general,  remarks,  that  when  executed  by 
a  chief,  they  turn  entirely  to  the  benefit  of  the 
masses ;  for  in  order  to  succeed,  the  chief 
must  follow  the  national  tendency,  and  must 
continue  faithful  to  the  interest  he  has  made 
to  triumph ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  revolu¬ 
tions  made  by  the  masses  often  only  profit  the 
chief,  for  the  people  believe  that  their  work 
is  at  an  end  on  the  very  morning  of  their 
victory,  and  it  is  their  nature  to  sink  back 
into  a  state  of  quiescence  after  the  conflict  is 
over. 

In  concluding  these  “  Fragmens,”  our  au¬ 
thor  thus  sums  up  the  lessons  to  be  derived 
from  the  historical  epoch  he  has  been  study¬ 
ing,  and  we  may  take  his  summary  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  own  political  creed : — 

“  L’exemple  des  Stnarts  prouve  que  I’appui 
Stranger  est  toujours  impuissant  &  sauver  les 
gouvernements  que  la  nation  n’adopte  pas. 

“  Et  L’histoire  d’Angleterre  dit  hautement  auz 
rois. 

“  Marchez  &  la  tdte  des  id^es  de  voutre  siecle 
ees  idees  vons  siiivent  et  vous  sontiennent. 

“  Marchez  a  leur  suite,  elles  vous  entrainent. 

“  Marchez  contre  elles,  elles  vous  renversent . 

Passing  over  a  letter  to  Lamartine  demur¬ 
ring  to  that  author’s  criticism  on  Napoleon 
1.,  we  come  to  an  article  entitled,  “  Reveries 
Politiques.”  This  is  an  attempt  at  a  more 
poeUcal  style  than  generally  characterizes 
our  author’s  writings,  and  so  far  it  is  a  fail¬ 
ure  ;  a  dry,  bald  style  is  the  natural  channel 
of  his  passionless  nature,  and  so,  it  is  only 
when  he  comes  off  his  stilts  that  we  find  any 
observation  worth  quoting  in  the  “  Reveries.” 


The  following,  which  we  somewhat 
abridge,  struck  us  as  worthy  of  remark  in 
the  original ; — 

“  The  despots  who  govern  by  the  sabre,  and 
who  have  no  law  but  their  own  caprice,  do  not 
necessarily  degrade  ;  they  oppress,  but  they  do 
not  demoralize.  But  weak  governments,  who 
under  ihe  mask  of  liberty,  march  towards  des¬ 
potism — who  can  only  corrupt  what  they  would 
crush  if  they  could — who  are  unjust  towards  the 
weak,  and  humble  towards  the  strong  ;  these  gov¬ 
ernments  lead  to  the  very  dissolution  of  society, 
for  they  lull  asleep  by  promises,  whilst  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  sabre  awakened  by  martyrdoms. 

“  To  secure  national  independence,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  government  be  strong,  and  to  be  strong 
it  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  people;  it  is 
only  under  this  condition  that  a  numerous  and 
well  disciplined  army  can  be  maintained  without 
exciting  the  reproach  of  tyranny.” 

We  cannot,  however,  approve  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  following  remarks  ; — “  Il  fautque 
la  masse  qu’on  ne  peut  jamais  corrompre,  et 
qui  ne  flatte  ni  dissimule  soil  la  source  con- 
stante  d’ou  emanent  tous  les  pouvoirs.” 
That  the  masses  cannot  be  corrupted  is  an 
as.'^ertion  contradicted  by  all  our  electoral  ex¬ 
perience  ;  and  tliough  it  may  be  true  that 
they  do  not  dissemble,  because  that  implies 
reflection,  they  make  ridiculous  men  popular 
idols,  and  the  intercourse  betwixt  them  and 
their  demagogues  is  but  the  interchange  of 
flattery 

We  only  give  the  titles  of  some  articles 
which  follow,  as  they  lack  both  interest  and 
originality.  “  Du  Syst^me  Electoral  L’Exil, 
Le  Parti  Conservateur,”  and  “  De  la  Libertd 
Individuelle  en  Angleterre.” 

An  article,  “  De  I’Organization  Militaire 
en  France,”  has  nothing  worthy  of  remark, 
except  the  observation  that  in  a  well-organ¬ 
ized  state  we  ought  not  to  know  where  com¬ 
mences  the  soldier  or  where  finishes  the  citi¬ 
zen — a  maxim  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
opposite  rule  to  the  shibboleth  of  the  peace 
party. 

“  Aux  Manes  de  I’Empereur”  we  would 
pronounce  nonsense,  if  we  had  not  committed 
ourselves  already  to  a  high  estimate  of  Louis 
Napoleon’s  intellectual  powers.  But  if  he 
were  an  ordinary  author,  and  amenable  to 
criticism,  we  would  hint  to  him  to  repress 
any  inclination  in  himself  to  poetical  or  rhetor¬ 
ical  writing  as  sedulously  as  he  represses  re¬ 
publican  inelinaltons  in  others. 

There  now  follow  a  few  sketchy  articles, 
from  which  the  only  remark  we  can  find 
worthy  of  extract  is  a  saying  of  Napoleon  I., 
which  we  do  not  recollect  meeting  with  else¬ 
where  : — 
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“  Dans  toot  ee  qu’nn  entreprend  il  fant  donner 
les  deax  tiers  a  la  raison  et  I’autre- tiers  au  has* 
ard.  Au|;mentez  la  pretniire  fraction,  vooa  serez 
pusillanime ;  angmentez  la  seconde,  voas  serez 
temeriare.” 

But  an  article  entitled  **  Les  Specualitips,” 
deserves  more  particular  notice.  Louis  Na. 
poleon  remarks  that  it  was  the  vice  of  the 
French  constitution  under  Louis  Philippe 
that  the  political  opinion  of  a  man  was  ev¬ 
erything  ;  his  intrinsic  value,  his  special  ac¬ 
quirements  went  for  nothing.  The  best  or¬ 
ganizer  of  an  army,  for  instance,  would  owe 
liis  dismissal  to  the  rejection  of  a  sugar  bill, 
and  a  statesman  who  had  conceived  a  vast 
plan  for  the  amelioration  of  agriculture  or 
industry,  would  letire,  because  the  chambers 
had  rejected  a  project  for  recruiting  the 
army.  "  Ce  systeme  non  seulement  illugique 
el  absurde,  mais  il  mine  profondement  la  pros- 
perit6  dela  Franc6.  We  fear  we  must  admit 
we  suffer  under  the  same  system.  It  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  government  by 
party,  which  again  is  the  invariable  concom¬ 
itant  of  constitutionalism  and  liberty  ;  so  that 
we  must  console  ourselves  by  putting  the 
good  we  derive  from  our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  against  the  evil  inherent  in  its  prin¬ 
ciple. 

An  article,  “  Vieille  Histoire  toujours 
Nouvelle,”  opens  with  a  story :  One  morn¬ 
ing  in  summer,  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
risen  earlier  than  usual,  was  passing  through 
the  vast  reception  rooms  in  the  Tuileries,  he 
was  astonished  to  find  an  immense  fire  light¬ 
ed  in  one  of  the  fireplaces,  and  a  child  occu¬ 
pied  in  heaping  on  it  large  fagots  of  wood. 
The  Emperor  stopped  and  asked  the  child 
why  he  made  so  great  a  fire  in  the  middle  of 
summer  in  a  hall  occupied  only  on  reception 
days  ?  The  child  answered  simply — “  Mon¬ 
sieur,  I  make  ashes  for  my  father.”  In  fact, 
the  ashes  were  a  perquisite,  and  in  order  to 
make  them  the  fagots  were  burned.  We 
quote  this  story,  not  so  much  for  its  moral  as 
for  its  pictorial  effect.  We  can  evoke  to  our 
mind's  eye  the  sombre  figure  of  the  Emperor 
pacing  the  silent  halls  of  the  kings  of  France, 
in  the  earliest  dawn  of  a  summer  morning, 
raised  from  uneasy  slumbers  by  thought, 
anxiety,  and  perhaps  remorse.  We  can  fix 
the  date  as  that  of  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
and  may  imagine  that  in  this  solitary  ramble 
mighty  combinations  passed  through  his 
mind,  mingled  with  sad  poetical  reflections 
on  the  vanity  of  power  and  of  the  future 
which  awaited  him.  Occupied  with  such 
meditations  at-.d  in  such  a  scene,  he  meets  the 
child  engaged  in  his  incomprehensible  ero- 
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ployment.  Did  Napoleon  believe  in  ghosts? 
if  so,  he  might  think,  this  was  a  child  of  the 
old  race,  occupying  the  palace  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  when  the  living  owners  were  asleep — 
some  infant  Bourbon,  some  child  of  Henry 
Quatre,  trying  to  instil  warmth  into  his 
frame,  icy  cold  from  lying  the  livelong  day 
in  the  vaults ;  or  for  a  moment  the  great 
usurper  might  fancy,  that  the  dead  dynasty 
held  high  revel  all  night  in  these  halls,  and 
that  this  stray  ghost  of  the  family  had  lin¬ 
gered  after  the  rest.  But  the  supernatural 
is  unnecessary  to  the  picturesque :  enough 
that  we  have  in  juxtaposition  the  mightiest 
intellect  which  ever  appeared  on  earth  and 
a  simple  child :  the  terrible  power  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  incarnate  in  its  master,  contrasted  with 
the  utter  weakness  of  infancy. 

A  page  or  two  of  striking  reflections  upon 
'•  La  Paix”  now  follows  : — ‘‘  On  nous  repete” 
(says  our  author)  “que  la  paix  est  un  bien- 
fait  et  la  guerre  un  fleau.”  We  hope  our 
author  is  sincere ;  but  we  have  a  lurking  sus¬ 
picion  that  such  an  idea  is  contrarv  to  the 
instincts  of  a  race  which  produced  Napoleon 
I.,  than  whom  a  truer  warrior  to  the  back¬ 
bone  never  existed  ;  and  wc  have  more  than 
a  suspicion,  that  Louis  Napoleon  acknowl¬ 
edges  no  other  principles  in  politics  save  ex¬ 
pediency,  and  that  war  may  sometimes  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  as  useful  as  peace. 

Passing  over  an  unimportant  page  or  two 
upon  French  aristocracy,  we  come  to  an  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled  “  Des  Gouvernements  et  de 
Leurs  Sontiens,”  in  which  Louis  Napoleon 
still  further  developes  his  theories  on  Gov¬ 
ernment.  His  appreciations  of  the  lime  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution  are  always  peculiarly 
just : — 

“  L’ancien  regime  fut  inebranlable  tant  que 
ses  deux  sontiens,  le  clerge  et  la  noblesse,  resu- 
merent  en  eux  tons  lea  elements  vUaux  de  la  na¬ 
tion.  Le  clergy  donnait  an  pouvoir  toutes  les 
consciences ;  car  alors  conscience  4tait8ynonyme 
d'optmon,  et  la  noblesse  ordre  civile  et  militaire, 
Ini  donnait  tous  les  bras.  Mais  aujourdhui  que 
la  noblesse  n’existe  plus  et  que  la  foi  politique  est 
cotnpl^tement  inddpendant  de  la  foi  reliegiense, 
s’appnyer  sur  ces  deux  ordre  serait  b&cir  sur  le 
sable.” 

But  what  alternative  remains  ? 

"  Dire  que  le  gouvernement  doit  obdir  4  I’esprit 
des  masses  et  favoriser  les  entdrdts,  generaux,  est 
une  maxime  vraie  may  trop  vague.  Quelle  est 
I’opinion  de  la  masse.  Quels  sont  les  interets 
generaux  7  Chaciin  snivant  son  opinion,  repon- 
dra  differemment  4  ces  questions.” 

We  are  also  completely  at  a  loss,  and  really 
do  not  see  our  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 
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Louis  Napoleon’s  practical  answer  has  been 
a  military  despotism — a  remedy  which,  like 
death,  cures  all  diseases,  but  which  is  fully 
as  bad  as  the  diseases  themselves.  His  the¬ 
oretical  answer  is  sufficiently  vague : — “  Nous 
dirons  done  qu’  un  gouvernement  diot  au- 
jourdbui,  puiser  sa  force  morale  dans  un 
principe,  et  sa  force  physique  dans  une  or¬ 
ganization.”  We  are  inclined  to  admit  this 
generally  ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  difficulty  is 
to  find  out  the  principle.  Louis  Napoleon 
suggests  one : — “  Supposons  par  ezemple, 
qu"  un  gouvernement  accepte  franchement  1e 
principe  de  la  souverainele  du  peuple,  c’est- 
a-dire  de  1’  Election,  il  aura  pour  lui  tons  les 
esprits.”  This  is  rather  a  starling  proposi¬ 
tion.  One  would  think  that,  let  a  govern¬ 
ment  accept  universal  suflfrage  as  frankly  as 
it  may,  this  would  not  please  many  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  very  few  of  the  higher. 
Louis  Napoleon,  indeed,  argues — “  Quel  est 
I'individu,  la  caste,  le  parti  qui  oserait  atta- 
quer  le  droit,  produit  legal,  de  la  volont4  de 
tout  peuple so  that,  after  all,  the  accord 
det  esprits  he  requires  is  to  be  the  offspring 
of  fear  ;  and,  for  our  part,  we  are  not  dispos¬ 
ed  to  dispute  but  that  this  “  lien”  might  ex¬ 
ist  in  a  very  high  degree.  But  he  might 
have  said  as  well — “  Qui  oserait  attaquer  le 
droit,  produit  legal  de  la  volont6  de  I'Empe- 
reur  et  de  son  arm6e.”  The  alternative 
seems  to  be,  between  a  bonnet-rouge  reign 
of  terror,  or  a  reign  a  la  bayonette. 

The  next  article  of  any  consequence  has 
for  its  title  “  L’Extinction  de  Pauperisme.” 
The  scheme  is  simple  enough,  ’fhere  are, 
it  seems,  nine  million  hectares  of  uncultivated 
land  in  France,  yielding,  on  an  average,  eight 
francs  per  hectare.  Louis  Napoleon  pro¬ 
poses  to  seize  these  lands,  and  colonize  them 
with  paupers,  paying  the  proprietors  their 
eight  francs  of  yearly  rent.  This  scheme  he 
developeS  in  great  detail,  and,  we  may  grant, 
makes  out  his  case — namely,  that  the  pauper 
colonization  will  extirpate  pauperism,  as  all 
the  paupers  will  become  proprietors ;  but 
he  does  not  inform  us  what  is  to  become  of 
the  paupers  of  the  next  generation;  or  if 
there  be  still  land  enough  for  them,  what  of 
the  generation  after  ?  for,  assuredly,  the  ex¬ 
isting  generation  will  breed  a  population 
which,  if  there  be  not  some  such  violent  meas¬ 
ure  as  this  to  prevent  it,  will  throw  off  a 
goodly  swarm  of  paupers  ;  therefore,  at  the 
best,  our  author’s  scheme  meiely  staves  off 
the  evil,  allowing  a  state  of  things  meantime 
to  grow  up,  which  will  make  the  mischief 
erentually  ten  times  greater. 


Such  schemes  in  England  would  excite 
indignation,  if  they  were  not  regarded  as  ab¬ 
solutely  chimerical ;  but  France  is  such  a  pe¬ 
culiar  country,  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
but  that  the  Emperor  will,  some  fine  morning, 
issue  a  decree  carrying  this  scheme  into 
practical  effect.  He  has  always  shown  an 
inclination  s'ajrpuyer  as  he  would  call  it,  on 
the  class  of  ouvriers,  and  such  a  scheme  as 
this  would  make  them  his,  body  and  soul ; 
and  as  the  French  are  little  solicitous  about 
the  interests  of  their  grandsons,  the  tempo¬ 
rary  prosperity  which  would  result  from  such 
a  bold  measure,  carried  out  as  it  would  be  by 
the  most  perfect  organization,  would  secure 
him  the  popularity  of  all  the  rest  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  waste  lands,  who  might  think  they  had 
as  good  a  title  as  the  pauper  owners  to  make 
the  most  of  their  property. 

The  subject  which  follows,  entitled  “  L’ .An¬ 
alyze  de  la  Question  des  Sacres,”  is  of  so 
special  a  character,  that  it  can  interest  very 
few  of  our  readers.  We  have  glanced  over 
it,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  although  we  had 
little  prior  knowledge  on  the  subject,  there 
are  intrinsic  proofs  that  Louis  Napoleon  has 
mastered  it  in  all  its  details — a  result  which 
implies  no  little  inquiry  and  patience. 

Our  author  was  no  free-trader  when  he 
wrote  this  article,  since  he  is  clear  for  pro¬ 
tecting  the  beetroot  growers.  His  principal 
reason  is  the  expediency  of  letting  well  alone. 
He  stales  fairly  enough  the  stock  arguments 
for  free  trade  ;  but  he  remarks,  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  change  established  inter¬ 
ests  on  theoretical  anticipations  of  compen¬ 
sation,  for  human  affairs  are  singular  things, 
and  occasionally  refuse  to  follow  the  correct- 
est  theory. 

We  now  pass  over  two  articles — the  one 
entitled  “  Projet  de  loi  sur  le  Recrutement 
de  I’Arm^e,”  and  the  other,  ”  Considerations 
Politiques  et  Militaires  sur  la  Suisse” — and 
come  to  an  article  entitled  “  Quelques 
mots  sur  Joseph  Bonaparte,”  which  we  only 
allude  to,  as  it  contains  a  short  narrative  of 
Joseph’s  life,  after  the  fall  of  his  brother. 
The  ex-King  of  Holland  and  of  Spain,  after 
that  event,  resided  mostly  in  Philadelphia,  in 
America,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  held 
in  the  highest  estimation,  and  had  the  ques¬ 
tionable  honor  of  being  offered  the  throne  of 
Mexico,  which  he  refused.  Subsequently  he 
was  visited  by  that  traitor,  or  French  patriot 
— the  epithets  are  equivalent — Fayette,  who 
certified  him  of  the  approaching  fall  of  legit- 
1  imate  dynasty,  and  offered  to  bring  about  the 
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restoration  of  the  Bonapartes,  if  be  would 
place  at  his  disposal  two  millions  of  francs. 
But  Joseph  had  resided  too  long  in  the  land  of 
the  almighty  dollar,  to  part  with  bis  money ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  Revolution  of  1830 
took  place,  to  the  advantage  of  a  more  daring 
speculator. 

Joseph  thereupon  writes  a  long  letter  to 
the  Chamber  of  Duputies,  in  which,  un> 
doubtedly,  he  has  the  best  of  the  logic.  He 
argues  that  the  legitimate  dynasty  being  re¬ 
pudiated,  there  only  remained  the  right  of 
the  people  to  elect  their  ruler  ;  and  he  offer¬ 
ed  to  back  the  Due  de  Reichstadt  against 
Louis  Philippe  in  an  appeal  to  popular  elec¬ 
tion.  In  this  letter  he  bitterly  says  of  Louis 
Philippe,  that  in  vain  be  abjured  bis  bouse ; 
for  he  had  entered  France  with  the  rest  of 
the  family  sword  in  hand,  and  it  made  no 
difference  that  his  father  had  voted  for  the 
death  of  the  King,  his  cousin,  in  order  to  put 
himself  in  his  pl^e. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  excuse  us  de¬ 
clining  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the 
practicability  of  the  canal  of  Nicaragua, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  next  and  conclud¬ 
ing  article.  We  would  rather  employ  the 
little  space  which  remains  in  a  few  general 
observations  on  the  works  which  we  have 
passed  under  review. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  sorry  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that  there  is  no  tinge  of 
Christianity  to  be  found  throughout  the  wide 
range  of  topics ;  nor  is  the  moral  coloring 
more  distinguishable.  The  whole  might  be 
written  by  a  man  who  believed  in  no  religion 
whatever,  who  denied  God  and  providence, 
and  who  recognized  no  moral  sanction  but 
expediency.  It  may  be  answered,  that  his 
topics  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  religious  or  moral  questions;  but  if 
it  be  considered  that  these  are  mainly  inqui¬ 
ries  into  the  foundation  and  nature  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  questions  most  intimately  bearing 
on  the  destiny  of  man,  it  is  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  absence  of  any  recognition  of 
Providence,  or  of  the  general  principles  of 
right  and  wrong,  except  on  the  theory  that 
the  author  exaggerates  the  principle  of  ex¬ 
pediency  into  a  preponderating  rule  of  ac¬ 
tion. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  same  utilitarian 
spirit  that  the  schemes  for  the  reformation 
of  society  he  propounds  are  all  of  a  material 
kind.  He  has  no  idea  of  ennobling  human 
nature ;  bis  millennium  is  to  be  brought 
about  by  new  territorial  adjustments  of  the 
world,  and  a  regimenting  of  its  inhabitants ; 


so  that  at  the  best  the  Napoleonic  idea, 
when  carried  out  in  its  full  development,  is 
merely  a  new  arrangement  of  existing  inter¬ 
ests,  kept  in  order  by  an  organization  the 
highest  type  of  which  is  a  perfect  police. 

Such  are  the  faults  and  short-comings  of 
the  works  before  us — let  us  now  consider 
their  excellencies.  Clearness  and  precision 
are  the  characteristics  of  his  style,  indicating 
a  mind  to  which  anything  approaching  to 
obscurity  is  disagreeable,  and  which  can 
only  be  satisfied  with  the  clearest  notions 
on  all  subjects.  This  tendency,  allied  to 
strong  sagacity,  has  led  him  to  maxims  and 
conclusions  of  a  definite  and  practical  nature. 
Louis  Napoleon  is  the  most  practical  of  liv¬ 
ing  men.  Even  when  he  theorizes,  he  does 
nut  speculate,  but  keeps  close  to  facts.  He 
takes  men  and  things  presisely  as  they  are  ; 
and  regarding  both  as  equally  fixed  quanti¬ 
ties,  bis  plans  only  go  to  alter  relations.  He 
seems  never  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  new 
condiiions.  From  the  same  mental  constitu¬ 
tion  might  perhaps  be  traced  another  pecu¬ 
liarity,  largely  observable  both  in  his  writings 
and  his  life.  He  arrives  at  his  conclusions 
not  by  logical  steps  of  reasoning,  but  as  it 
were  intuitively.  They  seem  to  him  to  fit 
the  existing  system  of  things — how  or  why 
is  to  him  of  little  importance.  They  seem  to 
him  axioms,  and  be  states  them  as  such, 
while  other  men  would  arrive  at  them  by  in¬ 
ferences,  or  support  them  by  proof  and  illus¬ 
tration. 

His  political  creed,  all  things  considered, 
is  not,  we  think,  a  dangerous  one.  His  opin¬ 
ions  are  new,  but  they  are  not  revolutionary. 
A  profound  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  course  of  events, 
prevents  him  adopting  any  absolute  notions. 
His  mind  instinctively  coalesces  with  the  ten¬ 
dencies  in  existence.  He  is  anxious  to  keep 
in  front  of  the  movement,  but  he  never  at¬ 
tempts  to  go  in  a  contrary  direction.  If, 
then,  we  may  not  expect  in  Louis  Napoleon 
a  regenerator,  neither  need  we  apprehend  a 
disturber  of  the  existing  order  of  things. 
His  political  conduct  since  the  cou/>  d'etat 
corrobarates  this  conclusion.  Nothing  could 
be  more  just  or  moderate  than  his  foreign  poli¬ 
cy  ;  and  his  speeches,  so  pat  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  ideas  that  every  one  hails  them  as  the 
best  expression  of  his  own  notions,  prove 
that  he  is  sailing  quietly  in  the  strong  current 
of  human  events. 

These  considerations  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  allay  those  misgivings  which  we  might 
otherwise  entertain  from  Louis  Napoleon's 
avowed  idolatry  of  his  uncle,  and  from  bis 
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own  de6ciency  in  strong  moral  principle. 
He  will  gire  due  weight  to  altered  circum¬ 
stances  in  bis  attempt  to  apply  the  idee  Na- 
poleottienne  to  France  or  Europe  ;  and  as  it 
n  an  arrangement  of  Providence  that  the 


truly  useful  is,  in  the  main,  the  just  and 
right,  we  may  hope  that  the  strong  intellect 
of  Napoleon  III.  will  lead  him  to  results 
which  good  men  would  wish  to  see  accom¬ 
plished. 


From  the  Edinborgh  Rerlew. 

VILLEMAIN’S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE.* 


No  book  has  of  late  made  a  greater  sensa-  | 
tion  in  French  society  than  M.  Villemain’s 
Souvenirs.  Many  reasons  will  account  for 
this  interest:  the  public  were  naturally  cu¬ 
rious  for  a  work,  which  was  to  break  a  si¬ 
lence  of  several  years  ;  the  men  who  dupng 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  had  taken  a  part 
in  the  politics  of  their  country,  were  anxious 
to  obtain  information  upon  the  period  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  that  of  their  own  activity  : 
whilst  to  those  of  an  older  date,  the  name  of 
M.  de  Narbonne  (the  hero  of  M.  Villemain’s 
first  volume)  promised  a  memorial  of  their 
own  times  ;  lastly,  the  mass,  included  in  the 
term  “general  readers,”  were  instinctively 
assured  of  the  satisfaction  in  store  for  it  from 
this  remarkable  publication.  But  to  make 
our  readers  fully  aware  of  the  various  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  volumes  now  before  us,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  recall  summarily  to  their  memories 
the  principal  occurrences  of  M.  Villemain’s 
career. 

Born  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  1791,  the  first 
recollections  of  Abel  Francois  Villemain  did 
not,  as  was  the  case  with  too  many  of  his 
older  contemporaries,  revert  to  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  saturnalia  with,  such  vivacity  as  to 
make  him  identify  despotism  with  security, 
or  offer  up  hymns  to  the  subtle  Caesar  whose 
victory  over  anarchy  was  the  death-blow  of 
freedom.  When  the  boy  whose  fame  was  to 
be  so  precocious,  began  to  receive  the  first 
impression  of  public  events,  the  liberator  had 
already  grown  into  a  tyrant,  and  the  hero  of 
the  18th  Brumaire  was  far  advanced  upon 
that  fearful  path  where  each  step,  if  indeed 
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it  led  to  glory,  cost  the  blood  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  were  to  have  been  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration  of  France.  The  amount  of  oppression 
against  which  M.  Villemain  was  to  rebel  be¬ 
came  manifest  years  later,  and,  after  his  in¬ 
telligence  had  been  from  boyhood  to  early 
youth  gradually  hoarding  up  treasures  of  an¬ 
tipathy  against  the  system  which  hoped  in 
silence  and  darkness  to  stifie  France,  his 
twentieth  year  was  destined  to  witness  that 
monstrous  and  most  wilfully  incurred  calam¬ 
ity — the  Russian  campaign  of  1812. 

From  this  early  epoch  of  M.  Villemain’s 
life,  dates  also  the  first  dawning  of  his  fame. 
In  1811,  M.  de  P’ontanes,  then  Grand-Master 
of  the  University,  named  him  professor  of 
Rhetoric  of  the  CoUlge  Charlemagne,  and  the 
Parisian  youth,  so  little  disposed  to  respect, 
bowed — awestruck  as  may  be  said  by  his 
superiority — to  the  lessons  of  this  boy  of 
nineteen.  The  following  year,  the  Aeademie 
Franqaise  proposed  for  its  prize  essay  the 
panegeric  of  Montaigne,  and  the  youthful 
Professor  gave  for  a  time  his  whole  attention 
to  what  is  to  this  day  accounted  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  compositions  in  the  French 
language.  He  gained  the  prize,  but,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  needless  to  add  the  fact,  vastly 
vaunted  by  some  biographers,  namely,  that 
the  famous  Eloge  de  Montaigne  was  written 
in  a  week.  Two  years  after  the  panegyric  of 
Montaigne,  the  Academy,  by  the  proposal  of 
an  Essay  on  the  “  Advantages  and  Disad¬ 
vantages  of  Criticism,”  furnished  M.  Ville¬ 
main  with  a  subject  that  really  seemed  made 
on  purpose  for  him.  The  highest  distinction 
was  his  for  the  second  time,  and  he  may  be 
fairly  said,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  to  have  been  the  literary  idol  of  the 
hour. 
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But,  if  his  academic  fame  could  go  no  fur¬ 
ther,  there  was  another  point  on  which  both 
the  adversaries  and  partisans  of  M.  Villemain 
were  less  assured.  To  what  party,  or  rather 
to  what  nuance  (for  slight  variation  of  tints 
were  counted  then),  to  what  nuance  of  party 
did  he  belong  ?  A  short  time  sufficed  to 
show.  In  1816  the  prize  of  eloquence  was 
ng  tin  awarded  to  the  writer  of  the  Essay  on 
Montaigne,  for  a  Panegyric  on  Montesquieu ; 
and  it  has  been  said  of  M.  Villemain,  that  in 
youth  he  was  as  surely  the  perpetual  laure¬ 
ate  of  the  Academy  as  he  has  since  become 
officially  its  perpetual  secretary.  The  Eloge 
de  Montesquieu,  however,  was  more  than  a 
literary  achievement,  and  from  this  time  for¬ 
ward  no  doubt  any  longer  existed  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  opinion  to  which  M.  Villemain  belonged. 
The  moderate  liberals,  the  men  at  whose 
bead  stood  Royer  Collard,  felt  that  a  new 
champion  was  added  to  their  ranks,  and  their 
influence  rewarded  him  with  the  Professor¬ 
ship  of  Eloquence  at  the  Sorbonne. 

VVith  this  nomination  began  the  real  and 
active  influence  of  M.  Villemain  upon  the 
literature  of  P'rance.  To  have  a  notion  of 
what  enthusiasm,  grounded  upon  personal 
esteem  and  unlimited  admiration,  may  arrive 
at,  it  will  suffice  to  talk  with  any  of  the  men 
who  at  the  period  of  these  celebrated  lessons 
were  just  expanding  into  intellectual  life. 
From  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  towns  and 
provinces,  crowds  flocked  to  listen.  The  young 
Professor  was  enabled,  by  a  combination  of 
qualities  peculiar  to  himself,  to  wield  almost 
unexampled  authority  over  the  public  mind, 
and  whilst  the  P'rench  youth  hailed  in  him 
the  courageous  liberal  who  denounced  as  a 
crime  every  exclusion  of  foreign  literature  and 
of  original  genius,  the  most  pedantic  of  the 
classical  school  could  not  choose  but  admire 
a  correctness  of  diction,  a  loftiness  of  style, 
that  at  once  proclaimed  him  a  disciple  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  si'eelede  Louis  XIV. 

M.  Villemain  is  the  first  literary  critic  of 
modern  France, — her  6rsi  asthetiker,  to  use 
a  German  term, — and  his  earliest  years,  as 
we  have  shown,  were  devoted  (especially  be¬ 
tween  1814  and  1825)  to  raising  the  art 
whereby  the  creations  of  genius  are  analyzed 
and  explained  to  the  student  to  the  height  of 
a  philosophical  science.  P'rom  1825,  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI 1 1.,  to  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy  in  1830,  another  aspect  is  observ¬ 
able  in  M.  V'illemain’s  teaching,  as  in  that  of 
most  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Sorbonne. 
“France,”  says  the  eloquent  Professor,  in  a 
chapter  of  his  Souvenirs,  “  was  already  in 
possession  of  a  vast  numl^r  of  Reforms,  ob¬ 


tained  in  the  midst  of  those  controversies, 
whether  speculative  or  practical,  which  are 
the  moral  life  of  nations.  In  ten  years  of  Re¬ 
presentative  Government  (incomplete  in  the 
outset),  she  had  recovered  from  the  greatest 
disasters  that  the  fatal  necessities  of  the  spir¬ 
it  of  conquest  ever  entailed  upon  a  country, 
and  she  had  arrived  at  a  very  high  degree  of 
well-being  and  liberty  combined.  There  was 
in  France  at  this  moment  (1826-1829)  con¬ 
siderable  happiness  with  less  security ;  much 
material  prosperity  and  a  singular  agitation 
of  the  public  mind.” 

This  is  the  very  state  of  all  others  which 
most  favors  the  absorption  by  the  political 
spirit  of  whatever  the  realm  of  Intellect  con¬ 
tains.  Poetry — eloquence, — whether  of  the 
schools  or  the  bar, — art  of  all  kinds,  the  stage, 
and  society  itself,  become  the  conductors  of 
opposition  as  surely  as  parliamentary  debates. 
Allusions  are  seized  hold  of  at  every  turn,  and 
often  even  denounced  or  applauded, as  the  case 
may  be,  where  they  were  wholly  unintended. 
In  the  history  of  all  nations  such  epochs  have 
served  to  bring  out  tenfold  the  natural  talent; 
to  increase  tenfold  the  merited  influence  of 
those  teachers  whose  office  it  is  to  awaken  in 
the  attentive  youth  around  them  the  deep 
and  genuine  sense  of  the  sublime.  At  such 
periods  there  mingles  with  the  study  of  the 
great  achievements  and  great  thoughts  of  the 
past,  a  sort  of  present  life,  which  animates 
and  inspires  both  master  and  di-sciple  ;  and 
he  who  before  was  but  the  priest  of  a  Hero- 
worship,  conceives  the  hope  of  becoming  a  he¬ 
ro  himself!  To  be  doing  is  man’s  natural  im¬ 
pulse,  and  by  as  much  as  he  is  the  more  ac¬ 
tive,  by  so  much  is  he  the  healthier  and  the 
better.  Reduce  a  noble  intelligence  to  the 
mere  duty  of  recording  dead  events,  of  com¬ 
menting  upon  words  without  application  to 
his  own  immediate  sphere  of  existence,  you 
interest  the  brain  only,  and  draw  forth  the 
qualities  which  are  after  all  but  necessary  to 
the  composition  of  a  clever  and  methodical 
archivist ;  but  imbue  the  same  spirit  with  the 
conviction  that  his  words  are  actions,  that 
of  his  lessons  and  ideas  there  shall  be  some¬ 
thing  bom;  place  upon  his  shoulders  the  glo¬ 
rious  load  of  active  responsibility,  which, 
whilst  it  excites  his  best  energies,  steadies 
him  ;  and  then,  if  he  be  honest,  you  shall 
see  before  you  not  a  rhetorician  but  a  patriot, 
“  not  an  author,”  to  use  Pascal’s  fine  ex¬ 
pression,  "  but  a  man.”  Nowhere  was  the 
truth  of  this  better  exemplified  than  in  the 
case  of  F ranee  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Res¬ 
toration.  Villemain,  Cousin,  Guizot,  —  to 
mention  merely  the  chiefs  of  those  famous 
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scbooh  in  which  the  students  were  the  flow¬ 
er  of  the  Parisian  youth, — were  carried  to 
the  pitch  of  elevation  they  attained  by  the 
proud  consciousness  of  creative  power ;  they 
felt  that  they  imparted  life,  and  could  almost 
follow  the  ignition  of  each  ardent  soul  at  the 
spark  barely  emitted  from  their  own.  That 
they  were  over-impatient, — that  they  com¬ 
mitted  a  great  (perhaps  for  the  honor  and  lib 
erty  of  their  country  an  irremediable)  mis¬ 
take, — this,  we  imagine,  none  of  them  now 
hesitates  to  admit ;  but  therein  can  be  found 
no  argument  againsteither  the  purity  of  their 
conviction  or  its  depth.  Had  they  been  old¬ 
er  men,  they  might  have  shown  greater  pru¬ 
dence,  they  could  not  have  been  more  sin¬ 
cere. 

It  is  to  this  and  the  preceding  period  of 
the  Empire  that  M.  Villemain's  Souvenirs 
relate,  although  he  has  somewhat  inaccurately 
described  them  as  contemporary  history.  The 
revolutions  he  Jias  witnessed,  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  experiments  in  which  he  has  borne  some 
part,  belong  altogether  to  the  past ;  but  one 
of  the  resources  of  French  literature  in  its 
present  state  is,  to  satirize  the  present  by  a 
contrast  with  former  liberties,  or  a  parallel 
with  other  epochs  of  despotism.  It  is  scarce¬ 
ly  necessary,  we  presume,  to  prove  to  the 
followers  of  any  political  sect  the  unripeness 
of  France  for  Republican  institutions.  The 
ultra-democrats  of  America  stigmatize  her  as 
unworthy  of  them :  so  let  it  be :  unworthy 
or  not,  even  they  recognize  her  unfitness  for 
them.  Remains,  then,  monarchy,  constitu¬ 
tional  or  absolute  monarchy,  or  what  is  known 
since  Montesquieu  by  the  name  of  a  mixed 
principle  of  government :  against  the  appli¬ 
cability  of  this,  which  the  larger  portion  of 
genuine  Liberals  admit  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  form  of  Government  of  which  man’s  im¬ 
pel  feet  nature  is  capable,  we  have  the  two 
abortive  attempts  of  the  Restoration  and 
Louis  Philippe’s  reign.  “  If,”  it  is  alleged 
very  generally  now,  “  if  France  were  capable 
of  supporting  a  Constitutional  Government, 
the  two  Revolutions  of  1830  and  1848  would 
not  have  succeeded  so  well.”  And  then  the 
word  **  tyrant”  is  applied  to  Charles  X.,  and 
Louis  Philippe  is  accused  of  corruption.  But 
this  is  not  a  true  view  of  the  case.  In  the 
first  place,  the  excuse  of  tyranny  will  not  do ; 
for  if  that  alone  were  to  be  a  cause  for  the 
fall  of  a  government  in  France,  if  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  freedom  were  inevitably  to  pro¬ 
duce  revolution,  what  reason  would  be  found 
for  the  existence  (suppose  it  even  momentar) ) 
of  the  present  slate  of  things  ?  The  mere 
accusation  of  corruption  will  not  stand  any 
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j  better  as  regards  Louis  Philippe;  for  corrup¬ 
tion  as  bad^,  nay  worse,  and  to  the  full  as 
well  known  and  as  much  talked  of  (though 
not  in  print),  exists  at  the  present  hour. 
Where,  then,  lies  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the 
one,  and  of  the  duration  of  the  other?  That 
is  what  we  hope  to  explain,  and  what  we 
think  has  been  but  too  little  considered  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel. 

“  A  man  does  not  die  of  this  or  that  mal¬ 
ady,”  one  of  the  cleverest  physicians  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  in  the  habit  of  affirming ;  ‘‘  he  dies  of 
his  own  weakness  and  inability  to  resist  dis¬ 
ease.”  And  so  with  governments.  None 
are  perfect — none  are  without  their  detrac¬ 
tors,  their  opponents,  their  violent  haters 
even  ;  but  their  force  lies  in  their  power  of 
resistance ;  in  the  greater  mass  of  interests 
they  assimilate  with  their  own;  in  the 
stronger  energies  they  develop,  and  conse¬ 
quently  enlist  in  their  own  defence;  in  the 
wider  expansion  they  afford  to  whatever  is 
fermenting  in  the  national  mind.  Closely 
examined,  the  whole  secret  of  constitutional 
government  depends  on  the  proper  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  words  balances  and  checks,  on 
the  sincere  co-operaiiun  of  all  parlies  to  turn 
this  word  into  a  reality.  Over  and  over, 
England  has  been  rescued  by  the  deep  and 
practical  consciousness  our  political  men  and 
political  parties  have  of  this  truth  ;  but  once 
only  in  France  are  its  workings  to  be  traced, 
and  one  man  alone  seems  to  have  been  aware 
of  its  importance.  That  man  was  Louis 
XVlIl. 

The  great  mistake  we  are  habitually  guilty 
of  is  that  of  judging  other  countries  from 
our  own  point  of  view ;  of  raising  for  their 
conduct  in  our  own  minds  a  standard  of  what 
we  think  right,  and  imparting  to  them  our 
own  likes  and  dislikes.  We  aie  apt  to  regard 
France,  for  instance,  with  Prostestant  eyes, 
and  take  into  no  account  the  natural  influ¬ 
ence  of  religion. — Fiance  being,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  Catholic,  and  not  being,  as  we 
faUely  suppose,  by  any  means  generally  ir¬ 
religious.  We  also  do  not  sufficiently  examine 
the  essence  and  action  of  royalism  in  France, 
because  we  know  of  no  equivalent  for  it 
among  ourselves.  These  two  points,  never¬ 
theless,  should  be  borne  in  mind  (not  exag¬ 
gerated,  but  received  for  what  they  are 
worth)  by  whoever  would  attain  to  a  real 
understanding  of  the  past,  the  present,  or  the 
future  state  of  France. 

As  opposed  to  any  accidental  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment — whether  republic,  military  despot¬ 
ism,  or  empire, — the  two  different  monarchies 
of  the  elder  Bourbons  and  of  the  Orleans 
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branch  make  but  one  continued  effort  of  con¬ 
stitutional  royalty,  from  1815  to  1830;  but, 
cont-idered  in  themselves  and  in  detail  as  rel 
ative  to  the  minute  workings  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  principle,  there  is  not  a  wider  space 
between  Charles  X.  and  his  ambitious  cousin, 
Louis  Philippe,  than  between  the  former  and 
his  brother,  Louis  XV^IU.  Louis  Philippe 
penetrated  as  little  into  the  philosophy  of 
constitutional  government  as  did  Charles  X., 
and  was  even  less  ready  to  submit  to  its  re¬ 
strictions.  He  did  not  comprehend  the  sac¬ 
rifices  which  the  constitutional  principle  re¬ 
quires  ;  and,  instead  of  the  immaculate  good 
faith  that  is  indispensable  in  a  constitutional 
king,  he  was  constantly  attempting  to  outwit 
some  one,  or  obtain  something  by  cunning 

and  curious  means.  “  Ha  !  ha !  M. - ,  ’ 

exclmmed  he  one  evening  (laughing  heartily 
at  the  joke)  to  one  of  his  ministers,  “  I  sent 
you  a  surprise  to-day  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers — you  did  not  suspect  your  bill  would 
be  thrown  out  there  !*’  It  should  be  remark¬ 
ed  that  the  bill  in  question  was  one  on  which 
the  ministry  had  no  foreknowledge  of  the 
king’s  opposition,  and  the  latter,  to  avoid  dis¬ 
cussion,  bad  simply  thought  it  safer  to  make 
sure  of  a  hostile  majority  ready  to  act  at  the 
last  moment  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  That 
the  necessity  of  real  balances  and  checks,  and 
not  purely  nominal  ones,  did  not  strike  Louis 
Philippe,  is  proved  by  the  disregard  he 
evinced  towards  the  upper  House  as  a  poli¬ 
tical  agent.  “  M.  V’illemain,”  said  he  one 
day  to  the  author  of  the  Souvtnirt  Contem- 
poraitu,  “  you  are  in  the  opposition  ?"  “  No, 
sire,”  was  the  reply  ;  “  but  i  di^>cu8s  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  conscience”  {je  ditcule).  “  If  I 
had  known,  M.  Villemain,”  continued  the 
king,  “  I  would  not  have  made  you  a  peer 
of  France.”  At  this  the  astonishment  of 
one  of  the  sincerest  advocates  of  representa¬ 
tive  government  in  France  was  so  unbounded 
that  he  could  not  avoid  showing  it.  *'  In 
heaven’s  name,  sire,”  retorted  M.  Villemain, 
”  what,  then,  does  your  majesty  imagine  the 
chamber  of  peers  to  be  ?”  “  A  court  of  jus¬ 

tice,”  was  the  answer,  “a supreme  tribunal.” 

Louis  XV III.,  unlike  his  two  successors. 
”  had  learnt"  something  in  exile,  and  “  had 
forgotten"  much.  During  his  residence  in 
England  he  had  really  studied  and  understood 
the  working  of  constitutional  government, 
and  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  he  gave 
France  in  all  sincerity  representative  institu¬ 
tions,  nor  in  any  one  single  instance  did  he 
ever  play  false  either  to  his  ministers  or  the 
country.  He  had  the  one  prime  virtue  that 
renders  a  man  worthy  to  rule  others  :  that  of 
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putting  aside  his  own  private  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  and  retaining  only  those  which 
belonged  to  bis  situation.  He  had,  indeed, 
no  great  love  of  liberalism,  yet  really  liberal 
institutions  were  the  ornament  of  his  reign, 
and  a  spirit  of  large  and  genuine  liberalism 
I  pervaded  all  his  acts.  He  bad  no  extraordi¬ 
nary  taste  for  the  arts  or  enthusiasm  for  liter¬ 
ature  (his  literary  pursuits  were  bounded  by 
his  love  for  certain  Latin  authors),  yet  never 
did  literature  or  modern  French  art  arrive  at 
a  higher  pitch  of  development  than  during 
his  reign.  He  had  no  worship  for  honesty 
and  uprightness  because  of  their  beauty  and 
their  truth,  nor  had  he,  more  than  Louis 
Philippe,  any  esteem  or  respect  for  human 
nature ;  but  his  sound,  sharp  intellect  had 
simply  impressed  him  with  the  policy  oi  hon¬ 
esty,  and  he  had  (in  that  the  exact  reverse 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans)  gained  the  convic¬ 
tion  tliat  it  is  safer  to  expand  and  elevate  the 
national  spirit  of  a  country  you  are  called 
upon  to  govern,  than  to  debase  it.  His  con¬ 
stant  aim  was  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the 
internal  energies  of  the  nation,  so  directing 
them  that  the  free  and  natural  expansion  of 
each  made  it  a  counterpoise  to  the  possible 
encroachments  of  the  others.  The  proof  of 
this  (if  proof  were  needed)  would  lie  in  the 
I  fact  that  Louis  XVlll.’s  only  enemies  were 
I  the  ultra-royalist  and  retrograde  party,  to 
whom  he  made  the  fewest  imaginable  con¬ 
cessions,  but  whom  he  tried  to  keep  in  good 
humor  by  satisfactions  of  vanity.  Monsieur, 
Comte  de  Provence,  Louis  XVIIL,  was  a 
bom  king,  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  one  whose  firm  belief  in  the 
inseparability  of  the  country’s  real  inteiests 
from  the  real  interests  of  the  crown,  would 
have  spared  France  all  her  future  troubles 
could  it  have  descended  with  equal  force  to 
his  successor.  The  precise  contrary  of  the 
judgment  passed  by  Tacitus  upon  Oalba  may 
be  applied  to  this  prince,  for  it  was  the  pos¬ 
session  of  sovereign  power  which  showed 
him  so  capable  of  wielding  it. 

We  have  permitted  ourselves  this  disgres- 
sion  in  order  to  show  the  reader  that  per¬ 
haps  once,  and  once  only,  since  her  terrible 
I  evolution  of  1789,  was  France  in  the  full 
possession  of  a  truly  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  she  deeply  appreciated  its  bene¬ 
fits.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  resto¬ 
ration,  France  was  strong  in  herself,  and  any 
attack  then  would  have  found  her  capable  of 
I  resistance.  She  has  never  been  so  since,  and 
she  has  yielded  in  turn  to  every  violence  and 
every  oppression.  M.  Villemain,  whose  in- 
!  teresling  picture  of  France  in  1825,  has  led 
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us  into  the  foregoing  remarks,  is  assuredly  an 
imp.'trtial  witness.  History  will  probably  al¬ 
ways  place  his  name  foremost  among  the 
“  men  of  July yet  his  testimony  comes  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  support  of  what  we  have  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  what  we  believe  no  man  of  intel¬ 
ligence  or  really  liberal  judgment  will  be  now 
found  in  France  to  deny. 

M.  Villemain’s  political  career  began  with 
the  Revolution  of  1830.  From  the  moment 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Orleans  dynasty, 
the  academician,  the  professor  of  eloquence, 
the  man  of  letters,  all  disappeared,  making 
room  for  the  active  politician,  the  peer  of 
France,  the  minister,  whose  parliamentary 
oratory  alone  recalled  to  his  hearers  the 
great  critic,  the  inspired  lecturer  of  1825. 
Twice  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  saw 
him  at  its  head,  and  twice  the  University 
of  France  received  him  as  Grand-Master. 
His  first  entrance  into  oflSce  was  with 
Marshal  Soult  in  1839,  his  second,  with  M. 
Guizot  in  1840.  He  remained  Minister  up¬ 
wards  of  five  years,  and  during  that  time  a 
rare  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality  was  infus¬ 
ed  into  whatever  was  connected  with  educa¬ 
tional  administration.  Perhaps,  even  M. 
Villemain’s  inflexible  liberalism  (we  find  no 
other  word  to  suit  that  courageous  tolerance, 
that  elevated  impartiality,  which  threats  and 
flattery  were  alike  unable  to  daunt  or  to  de¬ 
ceive)  was  embarrassing  to  some  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  disagreeable  to  the  king :  it 
was  generally  thought  he  owed  to  their  com¬ 
bined  dislike  the  loss  of  a  place  bis  talents 
and  renown  so  well  qualified  him  to  fill.  But 
never  did  the  parity  of  elevation  in  character 
and  intellect  evince  itself  more  clearly  than  in 
the  way  in  which  M.  Villemain  met  the  of¬ 
fers  of  compensation  made  to  him  shoitly 
after.  When,  in  1844,  M.  Villemain  left  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  Marshal 
Soult  proposed  to  the  Chamber  to  award 
him  a  legislative  pension  of  the  amount  of 
15,000  francs.  M.  Villemain  instantly  pro- 
-  tested  publicly  against  this  measure  by  a 
formal  demand  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
law,  and  Marshal  Soult  himself,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  announced  the  abandonment  of  the 
proposition,  expressing  his  deep  regret  at  M, 
Villemain’s  determination. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on  M. 
Villemain’s  remarkable  talent  for  depicting 
character,  or  the  marvellous  aptitude  with 
which  he  animates  the  figures  of  the  past, 
and  produces  living  to  our  sense  the  men  of 
whom  we  have  heard  traditionally,  and  be¬ 
fore  whose  revived  reality  we  stand  suddenly 
impressed,  and  inwardly  exclaiming,  “Yes; 


so  they  must  have  been.”  We  have  said 
of  M.  de  Narbonne  that  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  subjects  of  M.  Villemain’s  Souven^ 
»r«,  and  we  have  said  this  designedly.  The 
real  aim  of  M.  Villemain’s  book  (and  there¬ 
upon  depends  its  value,  as  well  as  its  nov¬ 
elty)  is  to  paint  France  as  she  was  during 
the  twenty  years  that  elapsed  between  1810 
and  1830,  to  reconstruct  the  social  edifice, 
and  whilst  exhibiting  the  apparent  grandeur 
of  its  architecture,  its  marble  columns  and 
majestic  porticoes,  to  direct  attention  to  the 
worm  which,  all  the  while,  is  silently  gnaw¬ 
ing  at  the  beams  and  rafters,  and  whose  la¬ 
bor  is  that  of  inevitable  destruction.  In  the 
biography  of  M.  de  Narbonne,  we  see  the 
worm  at  work  at  home,  whilst,  to  superficial 
eyes,  the  giant  strides  of  the  Conqueror 
abroad  were,  on  the  contrary,  basing  stabil¬ 
ity  of  dominion  upon  perpetual  triumph. 
In  the  “Recollections  of  the  Sorboiine  in 
1825,”  we  are  shown,  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  studies  best  loved,  of  the  liberties  most 
prized — the  barely  perceptible  germ  of  what 
is  later  to  expand  into  revolt.  Once  only  (in 
the  portion  of  the  volume  relating  to  M-  de 
Feletz  et  qutlques  Snlons  de  son  Temps')  we 
have  a  picture  of  France  in  her  full  summer 
noon  of  prosperity,  when  the  clouds  of  the 
dawn  have  gone  from  the  face  of  her  politi¬ 
cal  heaven,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  has  yet 
arisen  to  herald  the  storm  of  the  darker 
hours.  Confident  in  her  government  and  in 
herself, — healthy,  industrious,  hopeful  and 
free, — we  may  there  contemplate  France  as 
she  has  never  been  since,  in  one  brief,  happy 
moment  of  repose. 

To  depict  the  internal  agitations  of  the 
First  Empire,  to  which  despotism  affixed  such 
a  marble  mask  of  outward  calm,  no  one  was 
better  situated  than  M.  Villemain ;  for  no 
one  was  so  constantly  admitted  into  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  those  who  were  themselves  most  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  secrets  of  their  master’s  coun¬ 
sels.  The  youth  already  distinguished  by 
M.  de  Fontanes  was  soon  the  inseparable 
companion  of  M.  de  Narbonne,  the  often  in¬ 
voluntary  and  indirect  confidant  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign’s  perplexities  or  Titanic  schemes. 
When  Bonaparte  desires  M.  de  Narbonne  to 
give  him  some  notes  upon  the  Papal  ques¬ 
tion,  fully  explaining  why  he  so  earnestly 
advocates  the  immediate  restoration  to  lib¬ 
erty  of  Pius  VII.  and  the  granting  of  all  his 
claims,  it  is  to  M.  Villemain  that  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  favorite  aide-de-camp  applies  to  fur¬ 
nish  him  with  the  various  sources  and  docu¬ 
ments  on  which  be  intends  founding  his  ar¬ 
guments. 
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When,  on  the  eve  of  the  Russian  cam¬ 
paign  of  1812,  M.  de  Narbonne  is  sent  for 
one  day  suddenly  to  Saint  Cloud  to  listen  to 
the  ever-repeated  rhapsodies  of  the  fated 
Hero,  it  is  M.  Villemain  who,  seated  in  a 
corner  of  the  carriage  reading  Chateaubri¬ 
and’s  Itiniraire,  to  while  away  time,  receives 
the  first  recoil  of  the  shock  felt  a  moment  be¬ 
fore  by  his  illustrious  friend.  After  giving 
the  order  to  drive  grand  train  to  Paris  to  the 
Due  de  Bassano’s,  M.  de  Narbonne,  press¬ 
ing  his  hands  upon  his  forehead  and  appar¬ 
ently  recalling  to  his  mind  what  had  just 
passed,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  more  dis¬ 
tinct  idea  of  it  to  himself,  murmurs ;  “  What 
a  man !  great  heavens !  what  ideas !  what 
dreams  !  Where  is  the  keeper  of  this  genius? 
It  is  not  to  be  believed  !  Either  Bedlam  or 
the  Pantheon  !”  A  few  moments  after,  he 
turns  towards  his  companion,  and  with  an 
absent  air,  takes  up  the  volume  on  which  the 
latter  had  been  engaged,  and  reading  aloud 
the  title,  Itineraire  de  Paris  a  J erusalem  pas¬ 
sant  par  la  Grice,  “You  are  happy,  young 
man,  to  be  able  to  employ  yourself  thus,” 
he  adds,  with  a  sigh,  “  Itineraire  de  Paris 
a  Jerusalem,  forsooth  !  The  road  is  a  long 
one,  if  you  will ;  but  we  have  something 
else  before  us  than  that — another  way  to 
study,  ma  foi  ! — another  sort  of  armed  pil¬ 
grimage  to  undertake,  in  order  to  reach  Mos¬ 
cow  and  the  Cross  of  the  great  Ivan  !  It  is 
not  a  question  this  time  of  burning  on  the 
highway  the  beard  of  some  peaceful  old 
Turk,  taking  horse-exercise  for  his  pleasure  ; 
nor  of  shouting  out,  in  the  ruins  of  Sparta, 
three  times,  ‘  Leonidas !’  who  is  naturally 
enough  deaf  to  the  appeal.” 

When  repeating  these  words  of  M.  de 
Narbonne,  M.  Villemain  closes  the  page  by 
saying :  “  The  man  I  knew  habitually  so 
calm,  of  such  a  serene  elevation  of  soul, 
seemed  now,  in  thought,  in  tone,  in  the  very 
movement  of  his  lips,  to  be  a  prey  to  an  ir¬ 
ritation  I  had  never  observed  in  him  before  ; 
there  was  a  mixture  of  sadness  and  irony,  a 
bitterness  that,  in  him,  bewildered  me.  I 
remained  silent  respectfully,  before  this  pa¬ 
triotic  grief,  and  half  inclined  to  blush  for  the 
literary  ecstasy  into  which  I  had  allowed  my¬ 
self  to  fall  a  moment  ago.  I  fancied  I  had 
suddenly  gained  an  insight  into  the  sad 
realities  of  existence,  and  I  felt  1  had  learn¬ 
ed  more  in  that  short  instant  than  many 
hours  of  book-reading  could  have  afforded 
me. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  details 
of  this  most  tragical  period  of  Bonaparte’s 
life,  we  will  briefly  recall  the  circumstances 
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which  had  placed  M.  de  Narbonne  in  such 
close  juxtaposition  to  him. 

Destined  by  birth  and  favor  to  live  in  the 
intimacy  of  the  Court  of  France,  after  having 
been  the  companion  and  Chevalier  d’Hon- 
neur  of  Mesdames  the  daughters  of  Louis 
XV.,  Louis  de  Narbonne,  when  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1789  had  broken  out,  accepted  the 
post  of  most  responsibility  and  most  danger, 
that  of  Minister  of  War.  He  so  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  in  this  capacity,  that  a  year  after 
(1793),  when  he  had  been  forced  to  fly 
France,  we  find  the  following  record  of  the 
opinion  conceived  of  him  by  Mr.  Pitt : — 
“  Ah !  M.  de  Narbonne,”  said  the  English 
Minister  to  him  one  day,  “  what  did  you  not 
do  for  your  wretched  country !  it  is  truly 
I  marvellous  to  see  how  in  a  few  months  you 
j  managed  to  remantle  her  fortresses,  recruit 
her  garrisons,  and  put  in  readiness  an  army 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.” 

For  eight  or  nine  years  M.  de  Narbonne 
remained  in  exile,  principally  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Louis 
Philippe  d’Orleans.  It  was  not  till  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  the  Consulate,  in  1802,  that  he 
returned  to  France,  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  English  friends,  whom  the 
peace  of  Amiens  had  attracted  thither.  His 
one  chief  intimate  was  Mr.  Fox,  for  whom  he 
had  such  a  sincere  affection,  that  after  that 
statesman’s  death,  he  used  to  say  he  had 
always  meant,  in  case  of  any  accident  occur¬ 
ring  to  himself,  to  appoint  him  to  the  guard¬ 
ianship  of  his  youngest  child.  This  friend¬ 
ship  for  Fox  was  the  cause  of  M.  de 
Narbonne’s  first  active  employment  by  Bona¬ 
parte.  When,  in  1806,  the  negotiation  was 
set  on  foot  by  the  cabinets  of  St.  James’s 
and  of  the  Tuileries,  in  order  to  make  an  at- 
I  tempt  to  restore  peace.  Lord  Lauderdale  was 
commissioned  to  treat  for  the  English  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  M.  de  Narbonne  was  fixed 
upon  by  Napoleon  as  the  person  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  meet  him.  Things  advanced  slowly, 
as  we  already  know,  and  the  Dictator,  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise 
itself,  and  of  the  fresh  obstacle  opposed  to  it 
in  the  shape  produced  by  Fox’s  death,  con¬ 
ceived  a  suspicion  of  M.  de  Narbonne’s  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  ordered  Fouebd,  then  Minister  of 
Police,  to  investigate  narrowly  the  conduct 
of  the  plenipotentiary.  Fouch^’s  report  was 
favorable  in  the  extreme,  and  Bonaparte’s 
notions  of  possible  treachery  were  put  to 
flight :  but  still  the  tide  of  M.  de  Narbonne’s 
favor  bad  not  yet  set  in,  and  he  remained  for 
three  years  longer  in  comparative  obscurity 
and  complete  inaction.  Suddenly,  in  1809, 
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the  news  was  sent  to  him  of  his  restoration 
to  the  rank  he  had  occupied  in  the  army,  be¬ 
fore  the  revolution  ;  and  with  his  title  of 
General,  he  received  his  appointment  as 
Governor  of  the  town  of  Raab,  and  the  order 
to  take  his  immediate  departure  for  Hun¬ 
gary.  This  was  the  real  opening  of  his  poli¬ 
tical  and  diplomatic  career.  He  was  sent 
into  the  Austrian  States,  in  order  to  watch 
the  movements  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  any  discontent  that 
should  favor  a  detachment  from  the  Austrian 
crown,  and  the  creation  of  independent  sov¬ 
ereignties  under  a  French  protectorate.  The 
treaty  of  Vienna,  however,  for  a  time,  put  an 
end  to  these  combinations,  and  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne  was  removed  to  the  Government  of 
Trieste.  He  had  not  been  long  there  when 
the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Bavaria  of 
Maximilian  Joseph,  put  Napoleon  in  mind  of 
the  intimacy  between  M.  de  Narbonne  and 
the  new  sovereign,  and  he  named  the  former 
his  envoy  to  the  court  of  Munich.  It  was 
then  that,  in  passing  through  Vienna  on  his 
road  from  Trieste  into  Bavaria,  M.  de  Nar¬ 
bonne  rendered  to  Napoleon  the  one  service 
(it  was  then  called  so)  which  changed  the 
whole  current  of  his  future  life.  In  an  audi¬ 
ence  to  which  he  was  bidden  by  the  Emper¬ 
or  Francis  II.,  M.  de  Narbonne  first  received 
the  suggestions  made  by  that  monarch  of  a 
possible  alliance  with  the  Conqueror,  and  in¬ 
stantly  wrote  an  account  of  the  interview  to 
Napoleon,  sending  the  letter  through  Fouchd, 
to  whom  he  was  under  obligations.  This 
letter  preceded  by  six  weeks  the  deliberation 
in  council  upon  the  Emperor’s  marriage,  and 
was  the  first  cause  of  the  choice  made  of  an 
Archduchess  of  Austria.  The  official  demand 
of  Maria  Louisa’s  hand  followed  speedily, 
and  the  niece  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  seat¬ 
ed  on  the  throne  of  France.  Recalling  M. 
de  Narbonne  from  Munich,  Bonaparte  pro¬ 
posed  at  once  to  give  him  the  highest  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Empress’s  household,  by  naming 
him  Grand  Maitre  ;  but,  for  a  reason  that 
has  never  been  entirely  fathomed,  the  Impe¬ 
rial  bride  over-ruled  her  lord’s  decision,  and 
miuntained  in  this  post  the  Comte  de  Beau- 
bamais.  The  Emperor,  apparently  annoyed 
at  this  contretemps,  but  in  fact  not  sorry  to 
be  forced  into  giving  his  new  favorite  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  brought  him  into  nearer  contact 
with  himself,  named  as  one  of  his  aides-de- 
camp,  Count  Louis  de  Narbonne,  now  arriv¬ 
ed  at  the  aged  of  fifty-five. 

From  this  moment  forward,  the  ex-Cbev- 
alier  d’Honneur  of  Mesdames  de  France  was 
the  perpetual  companion  or  agent  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  sometimes,  luckily,  his  adviser,  always 


his  confidant  and  most  faithful  friend.  lie 
it  was  who  first  received  the  vague  com¬ 
munications  of  a  plan  so  monstrou^y  fantas¬ 
tic,  that  be  held  it  for  the  mere  nightmare 
of  conquest.  But  as  his  imperial  interlocu¬ 
tor  recurred  over  and  over  to  the  same  plan, 
and  each  lime  with  more  and  more  earnest¬ 
ness,  he  was  at  last  forced  into  the  sad  con¬ 
viction  of  the  impossibility  of  warding  off 
the  greatest  danger  that  bad  ever  threatened 
France.  No  arguments  were  of  any  avail, 
no  appeals  would  move  the  iron  heart  at¬ 
tracted,  compelled  by  the  magnet  of  its  fate, 
and  the  invasion  of  the  vast  empire  of  the 
North  was  irrevocably  decreed. 

The  more  we  study  Bonaparte,  as  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  in  his  conversations  with  M.  ae 
Narbonne,  the  more  we  are  unavoidably — 
irresistibly — struck  by  the  constant  and  un¬ 
deniable  evidences  of  morbid  excitement, 
almost  amounting  to  an  aberration  of  intel¬ 
lect.  It  was  not  so  much  to  follow  up  any 
fixed  system  of  policy,  as  to  arrive  at  the 
realization  of  a  kind  of  dream,  that  Napoleon 
invaded  Russia.  Listen  to  all  his  rhapsodies 
about  Alexander,  to  his  theories  upon  the 
Tartaric  race,  to  bis  wild  Utopia  of  the 
future.  “  Will  you  never  be  convinced, 
Narbonne  ?”  we  hear  him  say  one  day ; 
“  you  who  are  so  well  versed  in  history ! 
Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  doing  what  Marius 
did,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  when,  with 
his  veterans,  scorched  by  the  African  sun, 
he  twice  crushed  the  armies  of  the  North  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Aix,  and  put  off  for 
three  centuries  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  ? 
The  externtfination  of  the  Kymbri  is  the  first 
necessity  of  empire,  and  in  that  same  blood 
has  imperialism  always  found  fresh  strength 
successively  under  Trajan,  and  Aurelian,  and 
Theodosius  I”  (Vol.  i.  p.  161.)  “The  only 
difficulty  of  this  expedition  is  a  moral  one,” 
he  used  to  repeat:  “We  must,  whilst  prof¬ 
iting  by  tbu  energy  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  not  set  loose  its  passions ;  we  must 
raise  Poland,  but  not  emancipate  it,  and  as¬ 
sure  the  independence  of  western  Europe, 
without  exciting  any  republican  fermentation 
— there  is  the  whole  problem.”  And  then 
be  would  delight  in  turning  round  somewhat 
sharply  on  M.  de  Narbonne,  and  adding — 
“You  were  bitten  by  all  those  fine  ideas 
once — don’t  forget  it !  You  believed  in  the 

Constitution  of  1791 . I  don’t  blame 

you  for  it,  the  wisest  may  be  mistaken  ;  but 
you  were  all  of  you  attempting  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  and  you  brought  about  that  earth¬ 
quake  in  which  was  engulphed  my  poor 
uncle,  Louis  XVI.  T 

Tliis,  be  it  remarked,  was  one  of  Napo- 
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Icon’s  favorite  absurdities  to  allude,  after  bis 
marriage  with  the  Archduchess  of  Austria, 
to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  by  the  title 
of  "mon  oncle."  But  let  us  follow  him  a 
little  further,  in  the  course  of  arguments 
furnished  by  his  unlimited  ambition  : — “  I 
like  the  Poles  well  enough,”  he  would  ob¬ 
serve  ;  “  but  I  have  well  thought  that  over : 

I  will  have  a  camp  in  Poland,  not  a  forum. 
We  can  have  a  little  bit  of  a  Diet  all  the 
same  (un  bout  de  Diile),  just  to  help  the 
levies  of  men  we  shall  require,  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  but  nothing  more.  I 
shall  make  war  upon  Alexander  courteously, 
with  two  thousand  bouekes  a  feu,  and  6ve 
hundred  thousand  soldiers,  but  without  any 
insurrection.  ...  I  shall  take  Moscow,  and 
throw  the  Czar  into  Asia ;  but  1  shall  not 
suder  a  club,  whether  in  Warsaw  or  Cracow 

— no  matter  where . No !  my 

dear  Narbonne,  I  will  only  employ  Poland  as 
a  disciplined  force,  wherefrom  to  recruit  my 
battle-fields.” 

Against  these  notions,  as  inflexible  as  they 
were  extravagant,  no  representations  of  M. 
de  Narbonne  were  of  any  avail.  He  merely 
found  himself  accused  of  not  comprehending 
the  vastness  of  the  Emperor’s  designs,  and 
what  in  fact  was  due  to  his  extreme  pene¬ 
tration,  was  set  down  precisely  to  the  re¬ 
verse. 

“  1  cannot  understand  you,  Narbonne,” 
was  the  perpetually  recurring  phrase. 
“You — generally  so  confident,  and  of  cou- 
rage  so  gay !  .  .  .  I  know  the  Czar.  I 

had  influence  over  him  once ;  and  that  sort 
of  thing  is  never  quite  destroyed.  His  im¬ 
agination  must  be  powerfully  struck — he 
will  come  round  to  me — perhaps  even  he 
may  draw  back  before  my  armaments,  and 
the  European  review  I  shall  pass  at  Dresden, 
previous  to  sending  my  ultimatum  to  him  by 
you.  If  not — let  destiny  have  its  way,  and 
Russia  be  crushed  by  my  hatred  of  England  ! 
.  .  .  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  interminable 

deserts  you  talk  of,  and  at  the  end  of  which 
are  conquest  and  peace.”  “  And  then,” 
adds  the  chronicler,  “  his  eye  would  sud¬ 
denly  assume  a  glare  that  made  his  listener’s 
blood  run  cold and  M.  de  Narbonne  has 
left  the  record  of  the  following  tirade,  pecu¬ 
liarly  interesting  to  the  English  reader. 

“  ‘  After  all,  man  cher’  (and  his  aide-de-camp 
observes,  “  he  spoke  with  the  tone  of  a  man  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  a  dream,”)  ‘  this  long,  long 
road  it  the  road  to  India.  Alexander  started 
from  a  greater  distance  than  Moscow,  to  reach 
the  Ganges.  1  have  often  thought  of  it,  ever 
since  St.  Jean  d’Acre.  If  I  had  not  been  forced 


info  abandoning  that  siege,  I  should  have  con¬ 
quered  half  Asia,  then,  and  taken  Europe  from 
the  other  side,  in  order  to  seize  the  thrones  of 
France  and  Italy  on  my  return  home.  Now,  it 
is  from  the  extremity  of  Europe  that  I  must  start, 
so  as  to  come  down  from  Asia,  and  get  at  Eng¬ 
land . I  have  the  map  and  the  exact 

state  of  the  populations  to  be  encountered,  in  or¬ 
der  to  go  from  Teflis  and  Erivan  to  the  English 
possessions  in  India.  It  is  a  less  terrible  cam¬ 
paign  than  that  which  we  shall  commence  three 
months  hence.  Moscow  is  3,000  kilometres  frotn 
Paris,  and  there  will  no  doubt  be  some  few  bat¬ 
tles  on  the  road.  But,  however,  we  will  suppose 
Moscow  taken,  Russia  cast  down,  the  Czar  either 
reconciled  to  me  or  killed  by  some  domestic  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  pray  tell  me,  then,  if  for  a  grand 
army  of  Frenchmen,  starting  from  Teflis,  there  be 
not  an  opening  up  to  the  Ganges,  whore  banks  it 
will  be  suflicient  to  touch  with  a  French  sword, 
in  order  to  throw  down  throughout  India  the  en¬ 
tire  eilifice  of  the  English  mercantile  grandeur  7 
It  will  be  the  expedition  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury-gigantic,  I  avow,  but  of  quite  possible  exe¬ 
cution . You  see,  now,  that  every¬ 
thing  commands  me  to  go  to  Moscow,  .  .  . 

and  you  will  allow,  I  hope,  that  all  is  pretty 
wisely  combined.  All  is  provided  for,  barring 
always  the  hand  of  Providence,  which,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  will  not  fail  us.’” 

M.  de  Narbonne’s  sometimes  unbroken 
silence  amid  the  stunning  clash  of  these  for¬ 
midable  ideas,  served  as  little  as  his  more 
direct  opposition  to  arrest  Boaaparte  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  schemes. 

“  ‘  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  deceived,’  he 
would  continue,  ‘  I  am  a  true  Roman  emperor ; 
I  am  of  the  best  race  of  Cae.sars — those  who  are 
founders.  Chateaubriand,  in  I  forget  what  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Mercure,  has  tacitly  compared  me  to 
Tiberius.  A  good  notion,  indeed  !  Trajan,  Dio¬ 
cletian,  Aurelian,  if  you  will ;  one  of  those  men, 
born  of  themselves,  and  who  overturned  the 
world.  Why,  now,  how  is  it  that  you  who  are 
so  familiar  with  these  things,  how  i.s  it  that  you 
are  not  struck  with  the  likeness  of  my  govern¬ 
ment  to  that  of  Diocletian  7  See  the  close- woven 
web  I  continue  to  extend  so  far :  then,  too,  the 
eye  of  the  master,  from  which  none  can  escape, 
and  the  civil  authority  that  I  have  maintained 
omnipotent  in  the  midst  of  a  purely  warlike  em¬ 
pire.  As  to  Trajan,  I  fancy  it  is  no  flatierie 
d'opera  to  compare  me  to  him !’  ” 

It  was  from  such  conversations  as  these 
that  M,  de  Narbonne,  terrified,  confused, 
doubting  almost  of  his  own  reason,  used  to 
return  with  that  “  air  of  sadness  and  irony,” 
and  that  “bitterness  of  tone,”  which  so  sur¬ 
prised  and  impressed  his  youthful  listener. 
Perhaps  the  most  curious  eflfect  produced  by 
this  part  of  M.  Villemain’s  book,  is  the  way  in 
which  it  brings  home  to  the  reader  the  state 
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of  feeling  in  France  daring  the  last  four  or 
6ve  years  of  the  Empire.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked  that  France,  under  Napoleon,  is 
rarely  at  home,  if  we  may  so  express  it. 
The  great  events  of  her  national  life  occur  in 
other  countries ;  her  history  is  to  be  followed 
abroad,  and  it  is  in  Berlin,  in  Vienna,  in  Na¬ 
ples,  or  Madrid,  that  the  narrators  of  this 
period  track  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
genius  of  France.  But  there  is  another 
reality  which  has  remained  comparatively 
undescribed  till  now  ;  another  history  which 
has  had  no  historian  yet : — the  history  of 
the  populations  that  were  left  behind  when 
the  conqueror’s  legions  went  forth  to  their 
brilliant  or  bloody  fate;  of  the  women  who 
wept,  of  the  men  who  chafed,  and  of  that 
France  which  was  not  the  France  of  Ausler- 
litz  and  Wagram,  and  which,  worried  and 
worn,  grew  to  hate  even  her  glory,  and 
ended  by  casting  off,  with  impatient  disgust, 
the  man  whose  greatness  she  had  sacrificed 
herself  to  form.  The  gradual  progress  of 
this  feeling  of  revolt,  silent  but  stronger  with 
each  day,  is  admirably  depicted  by  M.  Ville- 
main ;  and  we  see,  touch,  examine,  as  palpa¬ 
ble  realities,  on  the  one  hand,  the  change  of 
public  opinion  from  dull  submission  to  ill- 
suppressed  horror ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
fearful  darkness  which,  varied  only  by  visions 
more  feaiful  still,  seems  daily  to  have  spread 
wider  over  the  mind  of  the  despot  himself. 

Not  only  M.  de  Narbonne,  but  all  who 
surround,  advise  or  implore  him  to  abandon 
the  Russian  expedition.  Caulaincourt,  Daru, 
Lobau,  Duroc, — all  represent  the  strong  im¬ 
probability  of  success ;  and,  were  even  suc¬ 
cess  obtained,  the  frightful  price  at  which  it 
must  necessarily  be  bought.  “Sire,”  ob¬ 
serves  one  day  M.  de  Narbonne  to  Bona¬ 
parte,  “  we  shall,  of  course,  follow  wherever 
your  majesty  chooses  to  lead  ;  we  shall  go 
on,  without  a  backward  look.  As  to  me, 
since  1792,  I  am  prepared  for  no  matter 
what;  hut  1  venture  to  conjure  you,  m  the 
name  of  those  who  remain  silent,  not  to  peril 
the  luck,  the  marvellous  luck  of  France,  by 
dragging  it  to  the  unexplored  extremities  of 
the  North.” 

There  is  something  appalling  in  the  head¬ 
long  way  in  which,  both  immediately  before, 
and  during  the  commencement  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  Napoleon  rushes  on  the  destiny  which 
lies  in  wait  for  him.  Nowhere  do  we  find 
more  evident  traces  of  this  fatal  obstinacy 
than  in  a  journal  kept  by  Duroc  during  the 
campaign,  apparently  for  his  own  personal 
satisfaction  ;  for  he  allowed  it,  while  he  lived, 
to  be  seen  by  none.  In  1813,  after  the  death 
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of  the  Orand-Mar^chal  du  Palais,  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  hit  most  intimate 
friends,  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  M. 
de  Villemain.  We  read  such  passages  as 
the  following :  — 

“  The  Emperor  will  find  no  possibility  for  con¬ 
cluding  a  peace  at  Smolensk,  nor  at  Moscow, 
any  more  than  at  Vitepsk ;  he  will  only  be  farther 
from  France, — that  is  all.  Peace  will  fly  us,  as 
armed  resistance  has  vanished ;  no  battle  will  be 
offered  ns,  till  the  enemy  sees  that  we  are  still 
more  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  that  a  good  part 
of  our  cavalry  is  dismounted.  If  the  Russians 
are  beaten,  they  will  rally  a  little  further  on  ;  for 
we  cannot  pursue  them ;  they  will  easily  recruit 
themselves ;  for  they  are  at  home,  whilst  we - ” 

Some  of  these  notes  are  barely  legible,  and 
indicate  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  a 
writer  ill  at  ease,  whilst  with  a  few,  some¬ 
times  unconnected,  words,  they  paint  the 
perturbation  of  the  chief  actor  in  the  drama. 
For  instance  — 

“4lh  August,  2  o’clock  in  the  morning. — He 
took  a  bath  ;  great  agitation.  We  must  get  on — 
make  up  for  lost  time !  We  can’t  stay  eternally 
in  this  wretched  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Witten¬ 
berg.’’ 

“  5fh  August,  1  o’clock  In  the  morning. — lie 
dictated  a  report  on  the  piovements  of  tlie  different 
corps  of  the  army.  The  trial  has  been  in  vain ! 
Burnt  grains  of  green  rye  will  not  stop  the 
epidemic !  Dombrowski  cannot  take  the  fortress 
with  1,200  horse;  where  would  be  the  use  of 
taking  Riga?  The  only  possible  thing  now 
would  be  a  stupendous  victory ;  a  taking  of 
Moscow  that  should  astound  the  world.” 

“  The  Emperor  has  slept  two  hours ;  he* show¬ 
ed  me  the  light  of  dawn  at  the  horizon.  *  We 
have  still,’  said  he,  ‘fine  weather  for  nearlv  three 
months.  I  wanted  less  for  Austerlitz  and  Tilsit.’’’ 

*•  7th  August. — The  Emperor  has  been  very 
unwell  again;  he  has  taken  opium.  ‘Duroc,’ 
said  be,  *we  must  go  on  or  die.  An  Emperor 
dies  standing,  and  in  that  case  he,  in  fact,  does 
nut  die.  You  fear  the  Prussians  between  Moscow 
and  France.  Remember  Jena,  and  trust  rather 
to  their  fear  than  to  their  hate.  But  for  that  we 
ma>-t  get  on,  we  must  be  doing.’  The  emperor  is 
again  unwell.  This  fever  of  suspense  must  end.” 

Suspense,  indeed,  moat  horrible,  and  which, 
after  partial  encounters,  so  strange  that  they 
seem  like  phantom  fights,  is  to  end  in  the 
catastrophe  of  Moscow  ! 

Few  things  are  more  gUxtmy  than  an  ac¬ 
count  left  by  M.  de  Narbonne  of  an  evening 
spent  in  the  smoking,  smouldering  city.  In 
a  vast  saloon  of  the  Kremlin,  warmed  by  a 
colossal  store,  and  lighted  up  as  for  a /£te,  was 
Napoleon,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  chief 
dignitaries  of  bis  court.  He  walked  rapidly 
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np  and  down  the  room,  trying  to  provoke  a 
conversation  in  which  every  one  should  join, 
but  which,  in  fact,  was  transformed  by  the 
timidity  or  sad  preoccupations  of  those  around 
into  perpetual  soliloquy.  The  Emperor’s 
talk  was  of  the  splendor  requisite  for  a  great 
empire,  of  the  importance  of  Art,  of  the 
Drama  in  particular,  and  of  the  decree  he 
had  that  day  (15th  October)  signed  for  the 
organization  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais. 

•*  ‘  I  onsht  to  have  consulted  you,  my  dear 
Ntrbonne,’  exclaimed  he,  all  at  once,  and  as 
Ihouf^h  resolved  to  draw  some  one  into  answering 
him  :  *  you  are,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  lover  of 
the  stage.  By  the  by,  though,  I  think  you  like 
comedy  best ;  the  manners  of  the  grand  mnnde 
Cdlimdne,  Mdlls.  Contat;  is  it  not  so  7  For  me, 
I  prefer  tragedy  to  all — tragedy  elevated  and 

sublime,  sucli  as  Corneille  wrote . 

I  wonder  what  possesses  tiie  poets  of  my  reign  ? 
Chenier  put  me  out  of  patience  with  his 
Camhj/se».  Why  don’t  they  represent  Charle¬ 
magne,  St.  lioois,  Philippe  Auguste  7  I  have  no 
objection  either  to  foreign  subjects.  Why  don’t 
they,  for  instance,  take  Peter  the  Great,  that  man 
of  granite,  who  founded  civilization  in  Russia 
and  the  Russian  influence  in  Europe,  and  who,  a 
century  after  his  death,  forces  me  to  this  terrible 
expedition.’”  (Vol.  I.  p.  220.) 

It  is  curious  to  mark  how,  at  this  return 
to  the  interest  of  the  hour, — to  which  he  is, 
as  it  were,  fatally  brought,  in  spite  of  ail  his 
attempts  to  escape, — the  silence  around  the 
Imperial  speaker  is  broken,  and  the  nearest 
approach  possible  to  discussion  is  attempted 
for  the  fiftieth  time. 

But  whilst  these  scenes  were  passing  in 
the  midst  of  the  Russian  snows,  what  was 
the  feeling  at  home,  and  how  was  France 
preparing  to  meet  the  Sovereign  who  return¬ 
ed  to  her  unconquered,  but  not  victorious, 
and  who  brought  back  only  the  miserable 
remains  of  what  had  been  the  grandest  army 
of  modern  times?  M.  Villemain  will  tell 
us,  fur  here  he  speaks  from  his  own  personal 
recollection  :  ”  For  about  a  month  past  every 
one  knew  of  the  disaster,  not  in  what  con¬ 
cerned  the  horror  of  its  details,  but  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  catastrophe.  It  was  known 
too  by  that  twenty-ninth  Bulletin,  issued  in 
the  Muniteur,  of  the  20th  December,  1812, 
two  days  before  the  Emperor’s  return,  and 
which  was  the  funeral  note  heralding  his  ap¬ 
proach.  People  had  there  read,  and  were, 
in  consternation,  forever  recalling  to  memory, 
the  account  of  the  army’s  last  losses;  and 
these  tardy  avowals,  frightful  though  not  yet 
complete,  appearing  like  the  reaction  of 
Truth,  after  a  long  period  of  silence  and  false¬ 


hood,  had  .struck  men’s  minds  with  the 
stupor  of  alarm.” 

For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  a  sentiment  of 
bitter  indignation  was  openly  allied  to  public 
affliction  and  private  irail, — to  the  gloom  of 
uncertainty  and  the  perpetual  news  of  death 
bringing  desolation  to  countless  families. 
Undisguised  blame  ventured  to  burst  forth 
at  sight  of  the  unlucky  words  which  con¬ 
cluded  the  bulletin  and  seemed  to  tender  a 
sort  of  compensation  for  its  lamentable  con¬ 
tents, — “  TAe  health  nf  the  Emperor  was  never 
better." 

Such  things  require  no  comment,  and  the 
less  attempt  is  made  to  describe  their  effect, 
the  more  exactly  the  imagination  pictures 
them  to  itself. 

M.  Villemain’s  biography  of  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne  is  an  impressive  record  of  Bonaparte’s 
disasters  from  the  moment  that  fortune  be¬ 
gan  to  desert  him  in  the  Russian  campaign. 
Scarcely  had  the  Emperor  returned  to  Paris 
from  the  first  retreat  to  which  his  armies  had 
been  compelled,  than  the  news  brought  him 
by  M.  de  Narbonne  from  Germany,  whither 
he  had  been  despatched  to  “  study  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  princes  and  people,”  revealed  to  him 
prospects  the  most  threatening :  the  first 
month  of  the  ominous  year  1813  witnessed 
the  demand  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
'  thousand  fresh  ronsciipts,  and  the  vote  of  the 
Senate  which,  ratifying  this  enormous  levy, 
offered  these  sons  of  France  as  “soldiers  of 
^  peace.”  At  the  same  time  Napoleon  was 
plunged  into  the  less  apparently  dangerous, 
but  in  fact  quite  as  embarrassing,  question  of 
the  discussions  with  Rome.  Here,  again,  all 
those  best  formed  to  advise  were  strenuously 
opposed  to  him.  M.  de  Narbonne  did  not 
stand  alone:  M.  de  Fontanes,  consulted  by 
young  Villemain,  as  to  what  documents  he 
should  employ  for  the  Report  he  was  charged 
to  make,  goes  even  further  than  the  aide-de- 
camp,  and  declares  Napoleon  lost,  if  he  does 
not  immediately  restore  Pius  VII.  to  the 
Papal  See,  and  that  without  conditions,  with¬ 
out  a  French  garrison,  and  nt>ove  all  without 
any  alteration  of  the  Concordat  of  1 802. 

All  the  best  friends  of  Bonaparte,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  their  own  religious  convictions, 
recognized  in  his  conduct  to  Pius  VII.  the 
same  political  fault,  and  were  of  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne’s  opinion,  that  one  of  his  greatest  errors 
was  to  fancy  that  in  France  there  existed  any¬ 
thing  beyond  a  superficial  trace  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Voltaire.  “Shall  we  gain  our 
cau-e?”  exclaimed  M.  de  Narbonne  on  receiv¬ 
ing  the  notes  his  proUge  had  prepared  for 
him.  “*1  hope  it,  and  that  passionately,  for 
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the  Emperor’s  own  sake,  and  on  account  of 
the  coming  campaign.  He  already  doubt*, — 
that  is  something  gained.  I  trust  much  to 
his  strong  sense,  but  will  he  have  the  time?” 

That,  indeed,  was  now  the  question.  All 
Germany  was  up  in  arms  against  Napoleon, 
and  Austria,  so  recently  allied  to  him,  was 
but  neutral  at  best.  Leaving  St.  Cloud  on 
the  15th  of  April,  1813,  he  was,  the  2d  of 
May,  on  that  &eld  of  Lutzen  which  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  death  of  Gustavos  Adolphus,  and 
where  Victory  was  to  give  one  of  her  fare¬ 
well  smiles  to  Bonaparte.  Lutzen  was 
followed  by  Bautzen,  and  still  no  discourage¬ 
ment  was  felt  by  the  German  troops.  An 
armistice  was  concluded,  and  the  French 
army  took  up  its  position  at  Dresden,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of 
Prague.  Whilst  matters  are  progressing 
thus  in  Germany,  one  of  the  severest  blows 
that  could  be  aimed  at  his  overgrown  power 
was  struck  by  England  in  the  Peninsula. 
Joseph  had  fled  from  Madrid,  and  Fiance 
had  tost  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  On  all  sides 
are  the  preparations  for  attack,  and  the  once 
invincible  soldier  begins  to  question  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  success. 

It  is  not  our  intenUon  to  enter  into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  Congress  of  Prague,  where,  on 
the  12tb  July,  the  Emperor  had  appointed 
MM.  de  Narbonne  and  defCaulaincourt  as 
his  plenipotentiaries.  Peace  was  impossible 
now,  even  had  the  German  powers  desired 
it  sincerely ;  for  the  nations  had  risen  in  a 
body  against  Napoleon,  and  his  fall  was  all 
they  would  listen  to  from  their  chiefs. 

By  the  middle  of  August  all  was  over,  and 
diplomacy  had  shown  its  utter  inutility.  The 
battle  of  Dresden  is  styled  by  French  histori¬ 
ans  a  victory,  but  it  paves  the  way  for  Leip-  ] 
sic  six  weeks  Uter.  Upon  this  subject  of  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  however,  M.  Villemaiii  has 
un  anecdote  too  curious  for  us  to  deprive  our 
readers  of  it.  At  the  close  of  the  first  day’s 
struggle  (10th  of  October)  the  French  troops 
had  had  a  partial  advantage,  and  had  made 
many  prisoners ;  amongst  others  an  Austrian 
general,  Mersfeldt,  the  negotiator  of  the 
Treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  Him,  Napoleon 
bids  to  his  presence,  and  at  once  charges  to 
bear  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  proposals  of 
peace.  One  witness  was  present  at  this 
interview,  whose  name  M.  Villemain  con¬ 
ceals,  but  whose  testimony  enables  us  to  as¬ 
sist  at  one  of  the  most  striking  spectacles  of 
fallen  greatness  that  we  know  of.  It  is 
every  one’s  interest  to  negotiate  now,”  ob¬ 
served  the  Emperor,  “for  who  can  tell 
what  to-morrow  may  bring  ?  Our  ‘  political 


alliance  is  ended,  but  between  your  master 
and  me  another,  an  indissoluble  alliance  sub¬ 
sists  ;  this  alliance  I  invoke ;  for  I  cannot 
choose  but  rely  upon  the  feelings  of  my 
father-in-law !  It  is  to  him  that  1  turn  at 
this  moment,  and  that  1  appeal  from  all  the 
present  state  of  things.  Go  to  him,  and  re¬ 
peat  all  I  said  to  Bubna.”  And  then  follows 
a  list  of  Utopian  plans,  with  assurances  of 
love  of  peace,  ending  with  a  humiliating  at¬ 
tempt  at  propitiation,  the  more  sad  that  it 
affects  a  playful  form  :  “  I  must  complain,” 
said  Napoleon,  gaily,  “  that  Austria  so  in¬ 
sists  on  altogether  muzzling  the  lion,  and 
will  not  be  content  unless  she  has  cut  off  his 
mane,  and  filed  away  his  claws.”  Compare 
this  humility  with  the  mystical  rhodomon- 
tades  that  were  to  explain  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  Russian  campai^I  And  then 
came  the  details  of  all  the  sacrifices  he  offered 
to  make:  he  would  give  up  all  idea  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  restore  Illyria  ;  he  was  ready  to  ab¬ 
dicate  the  protectorate  of  the  Rhenish  Con¬ 
federation,  and  make  his  troops  retire  from 
Spain  and  Holland,  and  the  Hanse  Towns, 
leaving  all  these  states  to  their  own  laws, 
customs,  and  independence.  He  proposed 
detaching  from  his  empire  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  if  an  armistice  were  granted,  he 
offered  immediately  to  evacuate  Germany  and 
retreat  beyond  the  Rhine.  There  was  little 
you  could  name  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
do ;  few  proofs  of  self-abasement  that  he 
would  hesitate  to  give !  Yet  all  in  vain.  The 
portion  of  this  anecdote  which  perhaps  strikes 
us  most — for  we  have  already  learnt  from 
Chateaubriand  and  others  to  what  depths  of 
discouragement  misfortune  could  lead  Napo¬ 
leon — is  the  account  given  of  the  bearing  of 
the  Austrian  officer,  whilst  listening  to  the 
pleadings  of  his  imperial  host.  By  no  single 
word  did  he  interrupt  him ;  by  no  gesture 
confirm  or  deny  ;  but  silent  and  impassible, 
from  first  to  last,  he  hailed  the  conclusion  of 
Napoleon’s  instructions  with  a  mute  bow,  and 
retired,  leaving  on  the  mind  of  the  one  wit¬ 
ness  present  the  fixed  impression  that  the 
interpretation  of  his  silence  meant  —  “  Too 
later 

And  so  it  was,  as  we  all  know ;  and,  two 
days  after  (1 8th  October),  the  defeat  of  Leip¬ 
sic  “  rung,”  as  has  been  so  often  said  in 
France,  “  the  funeral  knell  of  the  Empire.” 

M.  Villemain’s  chapters  on  M.  de  Narbonne 
are  full  of  interesting  details,  on  which,  did 
our  space  allow,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
dwell  at  greater  length  ;  relating,  as  they  do, 
to  matter  of  a  different  order  to  that  of  which 
we  have  already  treated.  Whilst  he  shows 
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us  Bonaparte  excited  by  the  spirit  of  con¬ 
quest,  so  as  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  reason ; 
we  find  him,  where  the  passion  of  war  is  not 
concerned,  just,  even  moderate,  and  inclined 
to  judge  impartially  the  defects  of  his  own 
system  of  government.  “Oh!  the  idiots!” 
he  exclaims  one  day,  when  M.  de  Narbonne 
has  proved  to  him  the  grossness  of  a  mistake 
made  by  the  writers  of  a  private  police  re¬ 
port,  “  Le%  imhecilts!  Decidedly  this  kind 
of  censorship,  no  matter  how  exercised,  is 
good  for  nothing.” 

There  w.as  in  Napoleon’s  own  conduct  and 
ideas  a  more  frequent  recognition  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  a  constitutional  government  than  has 
been  generally  conceived ;  and,  narrowly 
watch^,one  might  say  that  he  often  had  re¬ 
course  to  despotism  from  necessity  more  than 
from  choice.  He  had  not  the  contempt  fur 
public  opinion  that  constitutes  an  essential 
part  of  genuine  absolutism  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  moved  by  things  which,  if  he  had 
been  autocratic  in  heart  and  soul,  perpetually 
and  naturally  so,  would  not  have  caused  him 
an  instant’s  hesitation  or  desire.  For  instance, 
at  the  end  of  the  fatal  campaign  of  1813,  on 
his  return  to  Paris  in  November,  his  chief 
difficulty  was  occasioned  by  the  wish  to  ob¬ 
tain,  not  only  men,  but  money,  from  the  phan¬ 
tom  of  a  parliament  represented  by  the  senate 
and  corps  Idgislaiif,  without  exciting  in  either 
too  great  a  degree  of  animadversion.  He  was 
not,  and  could  not  be,  in  any  fear  of  not  ob¬ 
taining  either  the  money  or  the  men ;  but  he 
wanted  them  to  be  granted  with  a  good  will 
that  he  felt  was  forever  gone  ;  and  he  shrank, 
as  a  genuine  despot  does  not  do,  from  “  that 
first  legal  expression  of  a  nation’s  blame, 
which,”  as  M.  Villeinain  remarks,  “  however 
timid,  however  circumspect  even,  is  yet  so 
powerful  against  a  government  no  longer  cer¬ 
tain  of  its  luck.” 

Not  the  least  curious  characteristic  of  Bona-  | 
pane  is  this  craving  after  popularity,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  want  of  it,  to  which,  by  his 
position,  he  is  inevitably  condemned.  We 
have  heard  and  known  of  governments  in 
whom  not  only  the  system,  but  the  instinct 
was  despotic ;  but  such  governments  love  si¬ 
lence  more  than  praise,  and  consider  them¬ 
selves  less  ably  served  by  being  spoken  well 
of  than  by  not  being  spoken  of  at  all.  Bona¬ 
parte  was  the  reverse,  and  silence  to  him  was 
death.  “  You  do  not  yet  understand  the  Em¬ 
peror,”  observed,  on  one  occasion,  M.  de  Nar¬ 
bonne  to  M.  Vitlemain ;  “all  powerful  and 
victorious  as  he  is,  the  greatest  anxiety  he 
feels  is  on  account  of  those  who  talk,  and,  after 
them,  of  those  who  think.  It  is  not  that  be 
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dislikes  them,  though,  perhaps,  he  does  not 
exactly  like  them,  but  he  cannot  do  without 
them.  He  wants  to  be  renowned  as  the  in- 
spirer  of  science  and  art,  and  he  is  immensely 
impatient  at  the  small  alacrity  evinced  by 
great  geniuses  at  coming  forth  when  he  calls 
upon  them.  .  .  .  He  counts  much  upon 

the  Hcole  Normals,  and  insists  on  the  study 
of  antiquity  and  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  as 
well  as  on  mathematics  and,  later,  on  trans¬ 
cendental  geometry,  which  is,  he  says,  the 
Abstract  Sublime,  as  poetry  and  eloquence 
are  the  Palpable  Sublime ;  but”  (here  is  the 
eternal  corrective)  “  he  intends  that  all  this 
should  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
centrated  authority  of  the  Empire,  and,  as  he 
expresses  it,  ‘  that  intellect  elevated  by  his 
reign,  should  for  ever  turn  round  in  his 
orbit.’  ” 

Philosophically  speaking,  this,  the  least 
studied  portion  of  the  modern  Alexaryder’s 
nature,  would  probably  be  the  one  richest  in 
curious  information  to  whomsoever  should 
undertake  to  explore  it  attentively  ;  and  we 
may  advise  our  readers  to  consult  on  this 
point  both  M.  Yillemain’s  volumes  of  Souvt- 
I  nirs,  if  they  would  acquire  a  more  exact  no¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  organization  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  man  who,  according  to  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  perfectly  accurate  judgment 
of  this  writer,  was  “  above  all  anxious  for  the 
suffrages  of  the  enlightened  few,  and  desirous 
.  of  conquering  admiration  as  he  conquered 
!  the  throne.” 

The  same  character  of  historical  penetra¬ 
tion, — the  power  of  decyphering,  if  we  may 
so  term  it,  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  and  'the 
talent  of  describing  it  when  decyphered, — 
which  renders  M.  Yillemain’s  first  volume  of 
Souvenirs  so  interesting, — is  still  more  re¬ 
markable  in  the  second  one,  recently  publish¬ 
ed.  We  are  not  surprised  that  in  the  two 
days  following  its  appearance,  3000  copies  of 
this  extraordinary  book  should  have  been 
sold,  nor  do  we  the  least  marvel  at  the  effect 
it  made  and  still  continues  to  make.  It 
burst  like  a  sort  of  intellectual  thunderclap 
in  the  midst  of  the  dull  somnolence  of  the 
Press,  if  not  of  public  opinion  in  Paris,  and 
our  witty  neighbors  woke  up,  rubbed  their 
eyes  and  looked  about  them,  astounded  at  a 
production  recalling  the  best  days  of  that 
quick  vivacious  spirit,  as  weighty  as  it  is  bril¬ 
liant,  as  full  of  good  sense  as  of  irony,  for 
which  they  were  once  so  renowned.  This 
second  volume  of  the  Souvenirs  Contempo- 
rains,  which  contains  the  history  of  one  single- 
event  alone, — the  Revolution  of  the  Hundred 
Days, — puts  us  in  mind  of  the  vogue  of  cer- 
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tain  political  pamplilets  of  Chateaubriand 
during  the  troubled  times  of  the  Restoration. 
There  is  the  same  6re,  with  equal  bitterness 
and  more  genuine  esprit.  It  must  be  ob¬ 
served,  however,  that  this  new  book  of  M. 
Villemain’s  is  not,  properly  speaking,  of  a 
polemical  cast.  It  may  even  be  termed  an 
historical  work,  somewhat  desultory  in  form, 
but  upon  the  whole  more  curious,  and  more 
highly  finished  than  anything  that  has  yet 
fallen  from  his  pen.  The  recollections  of  his 
youth  still  serve  to  color  or  to  convey  the 
opinions  of  his  maturer  years. 

The  writer  pursues  his  view  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Napoleon  in  an  ingenious  interpretation 
of  the  events  of  the  Hundred  Days.  We 
have  been  assured  that  M.  Thiers,  who  has 
now  almost  reached  the  term  of  his  great 
work,  had  all  along  declared  that  he  would 
conduct  it  no  farther  than  the  abdication  of 
Fontainbleau,  and  that  on  no  account  would 
he  consent  to  depict  the  period  of  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Days, — “a  period,”  he  is  said  to  affirm, 
**  out  of  all  keeping  with  the  rest,  a  chaos 
whence  there  is  no  escape,  and  where  his 
hero  is  not  to  be  found.”  M.  Villemain  has, 
to  a  certain  extent,  supplied  this  deficiency  ; 
and  his  description  of  the  debates  that  lead 
to  the  second  abdication  of  Napoleon  are  cu¬ 
rious  and  graphic. 

He  witnessed  what  he  describes,  and  he 
combines  the  advantage  of  having  seen  the 
Bights,  heard  the  words,  felt  the  impressions 
of  the  moment  with  singular  liveliness,  with 
that  of  being  able,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time, 
to  reproduce  them  with  a  wonderful  mixture 
of  deep  reflection,  sharp  irony,  or  sadness 
rising  into  the  highest  eloquence  of  expres¬ 
sion.  Everything  serves  him  in  turn  in  this 
most  interesting  recital ;  and  the  variety  of 
the  forms  in  which  he  presents  it,  all  and 
each,  help  to  exhibit  the  fascination  exercised 
by  popularity  upon  the  strange  nature  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  We  now  see  to  what  a  pitch  this 
went,  and  how  Nnpnleon,  who  was  not  a 
aovereign  by  birth,  who  had  not  risen  to  em¬ 
pire  through  any  pretended  right  of  race, 
was,  instead  of  disdainful,  solicitous  of  popu¬ 
lar  favor,  and  of  what  sudden  and  singular 
transformations  he  was  capable,  when  the 
hope,  however  vain,  of  re-seizing  it  was  held 
out  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  the  historian, 
inexorable  on  this  point,  and  all  untouched 
by  the  imperial  advances  and  concessions, 
shows  08,  from  the  very  first  pages  of  his 
book, — shows  us  by  proofs  as  incontroverti¬ 
ble  as  they  are  new, — the  irreconcilable  di¬ 
vorce  of  Napoleon  from  France  forty  years 
ago ;  from  France,  rich,  elegant,  cultivated, 


learned,  and  constitutional,  nay,  even  from 
military  France,  inasmuch  as  springing  from 
the  traditions  of  1789  ;  from  the  France  that 
had  applauded  the  Consulate,  admired  and 
served  the  Empire,  but  in  serving  it  had  felt 
the  yoke,  and  gradually  grown  to  hate  its 
pressure.  We  see,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
opening  scene,  the  apparition  of  the  past 
rising  up  to  accuse  Bonaparte,  and  foretelling 
his  second  and  irreparable  fall  at  the  identical 
hour  when  he  has  achieved  an  ephemeral 
success.  To  appreciate  this  fully,  one  must 
read  in  the  original  text  the  scene  where  as 
witnesses  and  soothsayers  of  evil  we  remark 
upon  the  crowded  stage  Lafayette  and  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Stael,  the  poet  Lemercier,  the  as¬ 
tronomer  Arago,  and  the  learned  and  honest 
Ramond,  a  determined  Conttitutionnel,  whose 
indignation  against  absolutism  is  really  admi¬ 
rable.  This  is  at  once  the  prologue,  and  the 
moral,  of  the  book — its  fatality.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  and  you  feel  it  to  be  so,  that  a  con¬ 
quest  so  dreaded,  so  resisted,  so  accurst  by 
whatever,  in  a  whole  country,  represents  in¬ 
telligence,  science,  or  social  dignity,  can  be 
other  than  condemned  in  its  vital  principle. 
The  first  scene  of  the  book  renders  its  termi¬ 
nation  unavoidable. 

Nevertheless,  through  the  whole,  there  is, 
as  in  all  well-constructed  dramas  (and  we 
take  those  of  history  to  be  among  the  finest 
models)  there  is,  we  say,  that  portion  of  con¬ 
tradictory  effort,  and  that  succession  of  vary¬ 
ing  chances  which  hold  the  reader  in  sus¬ 
pense,  and  prolong  his  interest  in  the  piece. 
But  in  spite  of  this  moral  resistance,  of  this 
general  protestation  so  accurately  marked  out 
in  what  we  have  designated  as  the  prologue, 
the  drama  proceeds  apace.  Bonaparte  is  at 
theTuileries,  and  France  objected  anew.  We 
have  no  recollection  that  anywhere  this  rapid 
change  has  been  so  vividly  brought  before 
us,  or  so  accounted  for,  as  by  M.  Villemain. 
He  is  too  much  of  a  Frenchman,  not  to  have 
had  more  than  one  opportunity  of  studying 
this  fearful  mobility  of  opinion  in  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  this  contagion  of  success  which 
in  fact  decides  the  fate  of  everything  in 
France.  He  has  probably,  since  the  Cent 
Jours,  witnessed  more  than  one  repetition  of 
a  most  strange  scene  related  by  him  under  that 
date  ;  but  he  has  done  rightly  to  describe  it 
again  ;  for  it  is  in  truth  the  supreme  model, 
the  type  par  exeellenee  of  that  inconceivable 
versatility,  of  those  individual  apostasies, 
overlooked  or  forgotten  in  certain  privileged 
cases,  and  of  those  aggregate  apostasies,  the 
fruits  of  weakness  and  imitation,  whereof  our 
ingenious  neighbors  have  afforded  us  so  many 
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examples.  France  is,  as  we  all  know,  and  as 
she  herself  has  boasted,  the  country  where 
originality  of  character  or  eccentricity  of  con¬ 
duct  is  the  least  tolerated  ;  to  do  what  others 
do,/a>re  comtne  tout  le  monde,  is  the  real  law 
of  the  land,  as  Jean  Jacques  so  truly  said  one 
hundred  years  ago;  and  hence  we  may  date, 
at  particular  epochs,  particular  political  epi¬ 
demics — a  fever  of  liberty,  or  a  lethargy  of 
servitude.  Freedom  has  been  too  free,  has 
run  wild ;  the  next  move  is  to  lie  prostrate 
beneath  the  censor’s  rod.  Reform  banquets 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  not  a  voice 
but  shouted  patriotic  songs — quick !  the 
change  comes  ;  and  it  is  thought  imprudent 
to  speak  aloud  at  the  table  of  a  friend! 

In  no  moment  in  the  history  of  France  had 
this  mobility  of  temperament  such  occasions 
for  display  as  on  the  morrow  of  the  20th  of 
March,  1815.  and  on  no  held  as  on  that  of 
the  Hundred  Days  has  French  versatility  and 
political  Ugerete  ever  developed  itself  to  such 
an  extent.  The  capacity  of  semtude — we 
had  well-nigh  said  of  degradation — attained 
to  almost  fabulous  dimensions,  and  yet  was, 
in  a  few  weeks  almost,  to  change  its  object 
once  again!  Our  historian  gives  us  various 
specimens  of  this  contagious  disease ;  but 
nothing  surpasses  the  example  afforded  by 
Benjamin  Constant.  We  cannot  decide 
whether  this  eminent  political  writer,  for  years 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
France,  and  certainly  of  French  extraction,  j 
really  deserved  that  his  origin  should  be  de-  < 
nied  as  it  was  in  1825,  and  his  rights,  as  a  | 
citizen  of  the  realm,  taken  from  him  ;  but  in  I 
1815  he  assuredly  furni»hed  the  requisite  ' 
proofs  of  indigenous  versatility,  and  of  the  j 
inconsistency  peculiar  to  the  sons  of  Oaul.  I 
The  whole  anecdote  is  exquisitely  Udd  by  M.  : 
Villemain,  who  had  already,  in  the  opening  | 
pages  of  his  book,  brought  forward  as  his  | 
actors  Benjamin  Constant  between  Lafayette  ! 
and  Sismondi.  | 

On  the  loth  of  March  Benjamin  Constant 
had  printed  in  the  **  Journal  des  D^bats,” 
and  addressed  to  the  whole  world,  an  article 
in  which  he  denounced  with  excessive,  though 
not  unjust,  violence,  the  6rst  half  of  the  reign 
of  Napoleon — his  wars.  Ids  internal  despot¬ 
ism,  his  false  promsies  in  the  Manifettos  of  his 
invasion  and  his  incurable  tyranny.  In  that  ar¬ 
ticle,  swearing  agiunst  Bonaparte  resistance 
unto  death,  he  beforehand  heaped  contempt 
upon  whomsoever  should  prove  weak  in  op¬ 
position,  or  should  submit  to  so  odious  a  yoke. 
“  At  all  events,"  he  exclaimed,  “  such  will 
not  be  my  conduct ;  I  shall  not  go,  a  vile 
tramfuge^  dragging  myself  from  one  Power 
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to  the  other,  and  stammering  out  words  per¬ 
petually  profaned  to  ransom  a  despicable 
Kfe!” 

Five  days  afterwards,  nevertheless,  Benja¬ 
min  Constant  had  had  an  audience  with  the 
Emperor  at  the  Tuileries,  had  been  won  over 
by  his  6ne  speeches,  his  philosophic  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  abuse,  his  apparently  constitutional 
intentions,  and  had  accepted  from  “  Attila  ’’ 
(it  was  he  who  called  him  thus)  the  well- 
paid  functions  of  a  Counsellor  of  State,  and 
shortly  after,  the  charge  of  co  operation  in 
the  framing  of  a  new  Constitution,  and  in 
the  inauguration  of  the  Representative  Gov¬ 
ernment  broui;ht  back  by  the  Emperor  from 
the  island  of  Elba. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  trans¬ 
late  the  page  in  which  M.  Villemain  brings 
before  our  eyes,  at  a  private  party,  the  new 
Counsellor  of  State  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  announcing  to  those  around  him  that 
he  is  bu>y  upon  the  famous  "  Additional 
Act”  known  under  the  name  of  the  Acte  Ad- 
ditionnel  aux  Constitutions  del' Empire/ 

Often,”  says  M.  Villemain,  “  in  the  early 
days  of  April  I  had  met  in  M.  Guard’s  iakn 
Messrs.  Benjamin  Constant  and  Sismondi,  the  two 
adversaries  of  Napoleon’s  landing  from  Elba,  re¬ 
conciled  to  his  empire,  one  Counsellor  of  State,  the 
other  MA&e  des  R'quetes,  both  somewhat  embar¬ 
rassed  and  ashamed,  bnt  keeping  each  other  in 
countenance,  and  absolving  each  other,  as  best 
they  might,  by  here  and  there  a  declaration  of 
principles,  or  a  few  well-placed  confidential  com¬ 
munications  about  their  own  Liberalism.  The 
master  of  the  house  lent  a  refuge  to  their  embar- 
ras.sment.  Firmly  independent  in  his  own  person, 
and  incorrigible  in  his  antipathy  to  the  Empire, 
M.  Suard  had,  for  the  variations  of  others,  the  in¬ 
dulgence  that  is  prompted  by  age,  and  a  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  vacillations  on  all  sides.  Without 
anger,  without  surprise,  he  received  well  the  two 
new  placemen  of  the  20th  of  March,  and  listened 
complacently  to  their  talk,  as  they  prated  of  the 
useful  guarantees  tliey  had  that  morning  caused 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Comiii  de  ConttiiuHon,  or 
had  insinuated  into  the  Emperor's  ear! 

“One  of  them,  we  have  said,  was  the  soul,  or 
j  rather  the  principal  instrument  of  the  Comitl  for 
I  the  construction  of  the  Acte  Additimnel,  the  other 
was  a  writer  in  the  former’s  train,  abetting  in  the 
simplicity  of  bis  heart  an  impossible  work.  Often 
in  the  evening  conversations  at  M.  Suard's,  M. 
Benjamin  Constant  would  go  into  ecstasies  upon 
the  Emperor’s  resignation  to  Constitutionalism, and 
upon  his  ready  disposition  to  admit  all  the  scru¬ 
ples  of  liOgality  !  He  did  not  quite  dare  vouch 
for  his  conversion  being  one  from  the  heart,  bu  t 
he  could  account  for  the  change  by  the  profound 
discussion  which  had  taken  place  before  hia 
Majesty,  and  by  a  kind  of  logical  necessity 
whence  so  elevated  a  mind  could  not  escape  ! 
‘  The  Past,’  would  he  say,  ‘is  everybody’s  fault 
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The  Senate,  the  Ministere,  the  Corps  LigitHaiif, 
had  quite  epoilt  us  our  Emperor.  Every  day  now 
we  are  winning  him  back  to  the  trnc  principles.’ 
And  this  he  would  say  seriously,  then  all  at  once 
— used  as  he  was  to  extricate  himself  from  an 
embarrassment  of  conscience  by  a  joke,  and  to  ban¬ 
ter  himself  in  order  to  be  sure  of  being  beforehand 
with  other  people, — he  would  sometimes  add  : — 
*  After  all,  I  will  not  answer  for  these  excellent 
constitutional  symptoms  holding  against  a  great 
victory  gained.  But  what  would  you  have  ?  We 
must  be  content  with  what  we  can  get,  and  hope 
the  best  for  what  remains.  The  speculative  re¬ 
cognition  of  principles  is  always  an  immense  point 
obtained.  One  day  we  carry  off  the  jury,  another 
day  ministerial  responsibility,  another  the  defini¬ 
tive  freedom  of  the  Press  and  the  admission  of 
proof  against  public  functionaries; — this  is  a  vast 
deal,  whilst  we  are  waiting  for  a  general  peace.’ 
And  then  he  would  get  up,  and  in  his  Counsellor 
of  State’s  carriage  whirl  off  to  the  Cercle  dea 
Eirangera  to  finish  his  evening.” 

Numerous  other  incidents,  drawn  from  the 
life,  serve  to  complete  the  picture  given  us 
by  M.  Villemain,  of  the  interior  of  France  at 
this  epoch,  which  he  so  justly  styles  “  a  con¬ 
densed  parody  of  the  Consulate  and  first 
Empire.”  But  there  are  other  subjects  call¬ 
ing  for  our  attention.  Out  of  doors  the 
scene  enlarges,  and  swells  to  dimensions 
which  ends  by  embracing  the  interests  of  all 
Europe  and  its  future  destinies.  There  re¬ 
mained  upon  this  point  to  detail  minutely  the 
labors  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  situa¬ 
tion,  whether  secretly  or  avowedly  hostile,  of 
the  several  Powers ;  the  preponderance  of 
the  ambition  of  this  one ;  the  fears  and  soli¬ 
citudes  of  that ;  the  encroachments,  either 
imminent  or  already  begun,  as  in  the  case  of 
Saxony  and  Poland ;  and,  finaPy,  the  sudden 
blow  that  struck  equally  at  one  and  all, — the 
descent  of  Napoleon  into  France.  On  the 
other  hand,  leaving  the  direct  examination  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  itself,  the  interior  of 
every  European  State  had  to  be  considerad, 
the  disposition  of  its  people,  and  the  various 
impressions  received  by  them  on  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  acts  and  projects  planned 
by  the  Congress;  what  new  ideas,  what 
hopes  had  arisen,  and  what  yet  endured  of 
the  alarm  and  aversion  so  long  inspired  by 
Napoleon.  By  the  side,  too,  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  though  separated  from  it,  and  placed  in 
opposition  to  the  calculations  and  anxieties  of 
the  Absolutist  monarchies,  there  was  Eng¬ 
land  to  be  studied ;  there  was  the  echo  of 
her  voice  to  awaken,  there  were  her  forces  to 
number,  and  the  stake  to  be  shown  that  she 
was  again  ready  to  throw  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  There  was  more  than  this:  there 
was  to  paint  her  moral  force,  the  influence  of 


her  opinion,  and  the  weight  she  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  impending  struggle  by  her 
Parliament,  her  free  Press,  and  the  action  of 
her  political  parties. 

What  was  indeed  that  army  of  more  than 
a  million  men,  held  as  it  were,  in  a  leash,  by 
the  united  monarchs  of  Europe,  and  armed 
and  equipped,  ready  to  be  let  loose  upon 
France?  Nothing  more  than  a  dense  mass 
of  hands  and  bayonets,  wanting  the  animation, 
the  direction  of  two  things, — political  impulse 
and  moral  purpose.  Of  these  two  things, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  delibera¬ 
tions  of  our  Parliament  and  the  eloquence  of 
our  statesmen,  were  the  two  prime  conduct¬ 
ors.  This  part  of  M.  Villemain’s  book,  how¬ 
ever,  so  fraught  with  interest  for  his  Conti¬ 
nental  readers,  is  naturally  not  the  one  likely 
to  attract  us  most ;  and  the  author  has  fallen 
into  several  of  those  blunders  which  are  too 
common  amongst  F rench  writers  who  talk  of 
our  politicians  or  our  institutians. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  follow  M.  Villemain 
in  his  interesting  account  of  all  that  took 
place  before  the  18th  of  June, — the  marvels 
of  military  organization,  the  revival  of  the 
Empire  and  of  tbeRevolution  at  once,the  com¬ 
pression  of  Royalism,  the  explosion  of  Con¬ 
stitutionalism,  the  Dictatorial  splendors,  and 
the  federal  spirit  of  the  mass,  the  inextricable 
imbroglio,  the  Gordian  knot  of  confusion  that 
the  sword  alone  was  to  undo, — which  all 
give  animation  to  this  narrative.  Nor  can 
we  trace,  as  he  has  done,  the  effect  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  on  the  Legislative  bodies 
sitting  in  Paris,  or  mark  the  course  of  events 
until  the  last  remnant  of  the  Empire  crum¬ 
bles  into  dust. 

But  from  the  midst  of  these  ashes  does 
there  at  least  arise  some  one  great  form, 
some  pyramid,  some  sphinx  commanding  the 
desert  around  ?  We  cannot  help  regretting 
that,  after  his  fall,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  did 
not  show  himself  better  worthy  of  his  for¬ 
mer  glory,  of  himself,  for  the  honor  of  human 
nature,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  many  who 
were  blindly  devoted  to  him.  In  this  respect, 
we  think,  too,  that  M.  Villemain  scarcely 
merits  the  reproach  of  immoderate  anti-Bo- 
napartist  partiality  brought  against  him  by 
nearly  the  whole  French  press.  He  may 
bear  a  strong  grudge  towards  the  destroyer 
of  all  liberty ;  but,  according  to  our  judg¬ 
ment,  in  his  work  on  the  Hundred  Days,  it 
is  not  the  historian  who  is  wanting  to  the  hero, 
and  who  from  a  prejudice  (liberal  and  honor¬ 
able  assuredly,  but  a  prejudice)  underrates 
the  merits  of  a  monarch,  whose  despotic  rule 
be  dislikes ;  it  is  the  hero,  the  sovereign  him- 
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self,  who  fails  his  destiny,  deserts  his  own 
ambition,  and  when  fortune  recedes,  is  resign¬ 
ed  to  his  own  fall,  and  accepts  Fate  with 
complete  inertness.  We  are  annoyed,  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  at  seeing  him  pinioned  at  the 
Elys6e,  at  Malmaison,  at  Rochefort,  dreaming 
of  one  knows  not  what,  and  daring  nothing, 
but  patiently  awiuting  Fortune,  instead  of  de¬ 
fying  her,  or  seeking  to  outstrip  her  in  the 
race. 

There  is  no  lack  of  writers  who  have  paint¬ 
ed  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  either  in  the  ascend¬ 
ant  period  of  his  life,  or  in  the  last  years  of 
his  exile.  From  Toulon  to  the  hour  of  his 
marriage  with  Marie  Louise,  the  conqueror 
more  or  less  dazzles  every  eye,  whilst  at  St. 
Helena  a  sterner,  loftier  greatness  compels 
even  his  enemies’  respect ;  but,  between  the 
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splendor  of  his  triumphs  and  the  grandeur  or 
littleness  of  his  adversity,  theie  exists  a  kind 
of  intermediate  Napoleon,  comparatively  but 
little  studied — the  insane  dreamer  who  twice 
tempts  Fate  and  fails — the  man  of  Moscow,  • 
of  Fontainbleau.  of  the  Hundred  Days.  Thi» 
Napoleon  M.  Villemain  has  by  own  two 
volumes  of  Souvenirs  made  bis  own.  He  is 
preeminently  the  historian  of  Bonaparte’s 
disasters.  In  spite  of  the  extraordinary 
abilities  of  the  founder  of  the  Empire,  and  of 
his  more  extraordinary  fortune,  in  the  hour 
of  trial  its  resources  were  exhausted,  and  its 
end  was  miserable;  for  the  Imperial  institu¬ 
tions  were  wholly  devoid  of  that  principle  of 
freedom  which  is,  in  the  long  run,  the  chief 
element  of  duration,  and  the  best  security  of 
power. 
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ALGERIA— ITS  P  A  ST,  PRE  SEN  T,  A  N  D  FUTURE. 


Upwards  of  a  million  of  Frenchmen  and 
more  than  eighty  millions  sterling  have  been 
in  little  more  than  twenty  years  absorbed  by 
Algeria.  Yes,  absorbed;  and  yet  this  calcu* 
lation  does  not  include  hundreds  of  thous.'inds 
of  natives  and  Europeans^  or  the  sum  of 
misery,  devastation  and  destruction  resulting 
naturally  from  the  progress  of  war  and  con¬ 
quest. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  the  loss  of  all  this  wealth  in  men  and 
money,  Algeria  still  remains  uncolunized ; 
still  the  cry  is  for  more  men,  more  money, 
more  help  from  the  conquering  country. 

France  has  not  much  to  show  in  return 
for  all  the  resources  and  opportunities  she 
has  squandered,  not  recklessly,  but  so  fatui- 
tously ;  all  she  can  say  is,  that  matters  are 
beginning  to  meed.  She  recognizes  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  this  great  dependence  of  her 
empire,  and  hopes  to  develop  them.  She 
can  point  with  some  little  justifiable  pride  to 
the  fact  that  her  army  in  the  East  has  been 
largely  provided  with  corn  and  forage  from 
the  stores  of  Algeria ;  that  the  Government 
tobacco  monopoly  received  in  the  year  1853 
some  million  and  a  half  kilogrammes  (between 


three  and  three-and-a-ha1f  millions  of  lbs.) 
of  tobacco,  the  produce  of  the  colony;  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  cotton-plant  already  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  great  activity,  and  with  every  ad¬ 
vantage  afforded  by  a  favorable  climate  and 
an  aptitude  indigenous  in  the  Arab  popu¬ 
lation  ;  that  during  the  last  year  four  millions 
and  a  half  kilogrammes  of  wool  were  export¬ 
ed  from  Algeria ;  and  that  also  a  number  of 
minor  and  less  known,  but  most  profitable 
branches  of  industry  and  production,  are 
pursued  there  with  an  activity  and  success 
pfomising  the  most  advantageous  results 
hereafter. 

These  are  encouraging  symptoms ;  yet 
they  are  not  enough  to  account  for  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  all  those  men  and  of  all  that 
money.  We  live  in  an  age  of  colonization. 
One  of  those  mysterious  movements  which 
in  former  ages  changed  the  face  of  the  then 
civilized  world,  has  in  its  turn  stirred  the 
heart  of  Europe,  only  that  men  now  go  forth 
in  ships,  and  not  in  wandering  hosts.  Society, 
pletoric,  throws  off  her  surplus.  While  the 
far  distant  lands  of  America  and  Australasia 
attract  myriads  of  emigrants  from  England, 
Ireland,  Gotland,  Belgium,  and  the  various 
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states  of  Germany,  why  does  not  the  excess 
of  population  in  France  find  a  vent  on  the 
near  shores  of  Algeria,  where  the  colonist 
would  live  under  the  wing  of  the  mother 
country,  and  in  the  full  fruition  of  all  that 
nursing  and  bureaucratic  “coddling”  to  which 
F renchmen  are  at  home  so  much  accustomed  ? 

The  answer  is  ready,  though  in  terms  it  be 
somewhat  paradoxical.  Algeria  has  not 
flourished,  l^cause  France  has  done  for  her 
at  once  too  much  and  too  little ;  because  her 
administration  has  been  all  system  and  no 
system ;  because  the  Algerian  colonist  has 
not  been  allowed  to  act  for  himself,  yet  has 
not  found  in  the  Government  the  promised 
friend  in  need. 

The  whole  history,  in  fact,  of  French  col¬ 
onization  in  Algeria  has  been  but  a  ludicrous 
commentary  on  that  habit  of  our  good  neigh¬ 
bors  and  allies,  to  do  everything  for  and  not 
by  the  people.  The  long  train  of  evils  result¬ 
ing  from  this  error  began  under  Louis 
Philippe,  whose  government  in  this  respect 
showed  its  incompatibility  with  the  true  con¬ 
stitutional  system,  vrhich  has  its  firmest 
basis  in  localization  and  decentralization.  Did 
the  reader  ever  in  his  wanderings  come  upon 
a  place  called  New  Bolingbroke,  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  ?  We  speak  of  what  it  was  some  four 
or  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  traveller  the  effect  of  some 
ruined  city  of  the  desert.  There  it  was  “a 
perfect  village,  nobly  planned,”  certainly  to 
“  warn,”  but  neither  to  “  comfort”  nor  “  com¬ 
mand  ” — a  gigantic  “  folly  ”  of  some  enter¬ 
prising  theorist,  now  in  all  likelihood  forgot¬ 
ten.  There  were  houses,  shops,  streets,  a 
market  place,  but  not  a  single  human  being 
to  enliven  its  solitudes ;  and  many  a  long  and 
silent  year  had  passed  since  the  bell  on  its 
mimic  townhall  had  tolled.  The  person  who 
built  it  had  committed  the  error  of  supposing 
that  trade  and  commerce  are  to  be  forced  ; 
he  built  the  town  and  waited  for  the  people, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  people  and  then 
building  the  town. 

Somewhat  resembling  this  are  the  desolate 
Tillages  of  Algeria,  constructed  according  to 
rule  under  the  auspices  of  the  Slate.  Indeed 
our  speculator  in  the  Fens  showed  good 
sense  by  comparison,  for  what  he  did  he  did 
completely,  and,  if  the  people  had  come, 
there  was  a  very  neat  little  town  all  ready 
to  receive  them.  Far  inferior  to  this  was  the 
French  administration  of  Algeria.  It  under¬ 
took  almost  everything  from  the  first,  and 
did  little  or  nothing  except  paralyze  individ¬ 
ual  energy  by  exciting  exaggerated  hopes 
and  almost  forbidding  private  enterprise. 
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Some  will  be  ready  to  say  that  with  French¬ 
men  all  this  is  necessary — that  you  must 
treat  them  like  children ;  and  apparently  the 
French  Government  proceeded  on  this  prin 
ciple ;  for  it  undertook  and  monopolized  all 
the  labors  which  in  an  English  or  American 
colony  are  demanded  of  the  hard-handed 
emigrant  by  the  task- master  Necessity.  It 
was  to  do  everything ;  to  allot  lands,  to  build 
villages,  to  provide  instruction  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  the  implements  necessary  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  everything  was 
mapped  out  beforehand,  red- taped  and 
pigeon-holed  in  the  storehouses  of  the  bu¬ 
reaucrats  of  Paris.  A  vast  network  of  gov¬ 
ernment  was  spread  ere  there  was  anything 
to  govern.  The  country  was  overrun  with 
officials  who  ate  into  the  revenues  alike  of 
the  colony  and  of  the  parent  state,  and  by 
meddling  in  everything  hindered  the  develop¬ 
ment  they  were  powerless  to  assist.  All  this 
interference  it  may  be  said  was  necessary  to 
stimulate  the  sluggish  energies  and  protect 
the  infantile  feebleness  of  French  colonists. 
Perhaps  so;  but  (he  complaint  against  the 
Government  was  that  it  did  not  do  what  it 
undertook  to  do,  and  yet  by  its  vexatious 
intermeddling  prevented  private  enterprise 
from  supplying  its  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  just  to  the 
French  Government  of  that  day  to  say  that 
some  of  the  evils  that  arose  had  their  origin 
in  the  nature  of  things.  It  was  early  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  tide  of  Arab  resistance 
must  be  forced  very  far  back  in  order  to  keep 
clear  and  safe  the  colonized  portions  of  terri¬ 
tory  nearer  the  shore.  Hence  those  military 
colonies,  or  capituinerles — somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  the  “  pale  ”  in  the  earlier  days  of  our 
conquest  of  Ireland — in  which  the  most  fatal 
evils  of  the  .system  were  developed.  Here 
everything  was  under  military  rule.  Tho 
cultivator  was  in  most  cases  the  soldier, 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  called  to  duty, 
and  always  under  the  martinet.  Every  office 
of  life  was  performed  by  beat  of  drum,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment  was  all  but  impossible.  Under  the 
existing  administration,  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  diminish  this  evil  by  reducing  the 
number  and  extent  of  districts  under  military 
rule ;  but  a  permanent  discouragement  has 
been  produced,  and  the  licentiousness  and 
general  indisposition  to  work,  consequent  on 
the  system,  have  left  ineffaceable  (races,  and 
have  rendered  the  future  task  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  more  difficult  than  ever.  The  sites 
chosen  for  these  villages  were  determined, 
not  by  sanitary  considerations,  hut  by  mere 
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strategic  convenience ;  they  were  insalubrious, 
and  became  so  many  hospitals  or  pest-houses. 
Fever  more  than  decimated  the  hapless  in¬ 
habitants  ;  and  these  desolated  charnel- 
houses  were  successively  repeopled  by  hordes 
of  emigrants — peasants  from  the  south  of 
France — who  were  tempted  by  promises  as 
fallacious  and  as  fatal  as  those  which  once 
drew  our  own  credulous  people  to  the  Mos¬ 
quito  shore.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
villages  are  now  uninhabited,  as  waste  as  our 
village  of  New  Bolingbroke,  but  more  melan¬ 
choly,  because  peopl^  by  the  shades  of  the 
fever  victims  who  were  decoyed  there  from 
their  healthy,  if  not  happy,  homes  in  Alsace 
or  in  Beam.  An  experiment  was  tried — that 
of  sending  out  some  hundreds  of  convicts, 
who  were  to  be  employed  in  the  construction 
of  roads,  but  whose  bones  now  bleach  on  the 
arid  wastes. 

We  do  not  here  lay  much  stress  on  the 
lawlessness  and  tyranny  practiced  by  the 
conquering  troops,  because  the  provocation 
and  oppression  of  natives  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  are  unfortunately  a  matter  of  course. 
But  they  bear  on  the  question  in  so  far  as 
they  re-acted  on  the  French  colonists,  and 
impeded  the  work  which  the  Government 
called  on  them  to  do,  with,  as  it  were,  their 
hands  fettered  by  bureaucratic  restraints.  A 
terrible  list  of  cruelties  might  easily  be  made 
out.  By  all  accounts,  the  Arabs  are  a  race 
capable  of  probity  and  honorable  dealing; 
since  the  French  have  treated  them  better, 
they  have  developed  these  qualities.  But 
for  many  years  they  were  subjected  to  the 
most  atrocious  oppression.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  Arabs  are  proud  and  sensitive,  with  a 
chivalrous  respect  for  the  profession  of  arms. 
Yet  the  French  committed  the  blunder  of 
subjecting  them  to  the  magistracy  of  Moors 
of  the  coast,  whom  they  hold  in  the  most 
supreme  contempt.  These  and  numberless 
other  injuries  and  insults  provoked  the  Arabs 
to  retaliate,  and  almost  necessitated  a  war 
of  extermination.  This  is  the  history  of  too 
many  colonies.  In  the  case  before  us,  unlike 
those  of  America  and  Australia,  the  crusade 
against  the  aborigines  was  not  an  original 
necessity.  The  Arabs  were  already  a  semi- 
civilized  people,  governed  by  traditions  and 
a  code  of  honor  in  no  way  obstructive  of 
European  civilization.  In  fact,  since  milder 
and  more  rational  counsels  have  prevailed, 
the  Arab  has  been  found  a  docile  and  faith¬ 
ful  friend  of  the  colonist,  and  much  of  the 
nascent  prosperity  of  Algeria  is  due  to  the 
industry  and  enterprise  of  these  natives. 
They  are  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people, 


who  might  almost  from  the  commencement 
of  the  conquest  have  been  led  to  develop 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  As  it  was, 
they  were  forced  into  enmity,  and  thus  aided 
the  infatuated  intermeddling  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  obstructing  the  progress  of  coloniza¬ 
tion. 

It  is  a  very  generally  received  opinion  that 
the  French  are  incapable  'of  colonization. 
Whose  is  the  fault?  Is  it  in  the  character 
of  the  people,  or  in  the  Government  ?  Per¬ 
haps  in  both  ;  but  this  is  sure — that  in  Al¬ 
geria  the  latter  took  the  most  effectual  means 
to  render  the  former  still  more  impotent  than 
they  naturally  are.  The  colonist’s  hands 
were  tied.  The  State  mapped  out  every¬ 
thing  that  he  was  not  to  do,  and  itself  under¬ 
took  much  that  he  ought  to  have  done.  There 
were  duties,  however,  too  vast  for  any  but 
public  resources ;  they  involved  the  primary 
conditions  of  success  for  the  colonist,  and 
they  were  undertaken,  but  not  •performed^  by 
the  Government. 

The  French,  in  almost  every  species  of 
undertaking,  public  or  private,  “  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse.”  They  begin  at  the  wrong 
end ;  construct  grand  theoretical  schemes, 
and  neglect  the  actual.  In  Algeria  they 
had  full  scope  for  the  grandiose  in  concep¬ 
tion  and  execution.  If  their  ml^sion  as  civil¬ 
izers  was  anything  more  than  a  profession — 
and,  be  it  remembered,  there  was  established 
a  special  "  bureau  ”  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  Arabs — they  were  bound  to  in¬ 
troduce  in  Algeiia  the  advantages  of  Euro¬ 
pean  physical  scie.nce.  The  field  of  action, 
so  to  speak,  had  to  be  surveyed,  and  the 
positions  marked  out.  Measures  were  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  determining  and  the  securing 
of  individual  rights  ;  communications  were  to 
be  opened  ;  arrangements  were  to  be  made 
for  the  public  health,  and  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  the  cultivator.  These  were  all  functions 
properly  belonging  to  the  Slate,  because  to 
be'efficiently  performed  they  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  on  a  large  scale.  Government  had  an 
unlimited  command  of  men  and  money  ;  but 
of  course  the  Chambers  could  not  give  them 
common  sense  and  humanity.  Let  us  see 
what  they  did,  or  rather  what  they  left  un¬ 
done. 

In  the  best  portions  of  Algeria  the  climate, 
unaided  by  science,  is  unfavorable  to  agri¬ 
culture.  The  rich  soil  is  of  little  depth  and 
the  substratum  is  of  rock.  The  heavy  falls 
of  rain  tlierefore  are  not  absorbed  :  they 
penetrate  only  the  superficial  soil,  and  they 
form  in  iminen.se  stagnant  waters  or  rest  in 
the  spongy  earth.  Tlie  intense  heats  of  the 
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day  do  their  woik  in  creating  miasma,  and 
the  result  is  fever  and  death  for  the  inhabit¬ 
ant,  and  a  soil  unpropitious  for  the  cultivator. 
For  these  evils  the  natural  remedy  would  be 
an  immense  system  of  artificial  drainage,  to 
replace  the  want  of  rivers,  which  is  one  of 
the  great  defects  of  Algeria,  as  of  Australia. 
Have  the  Government  eflFected  this  great 
work?  Of  the  million  of  Frenchmen  and 
the  eighty  millions  sterling,  how  much  and 
how  many  have  been  employed  in  thus 
rendering  to  the  soil  its  natural  fertility  and  j 
in  protecting  the  colonist  from  decimation  by  I 
disease  ?  None. 

The  land  question  has  always  been  a  difli-  i 
cult  one  in  new  colonies  ;  how  much  the  i 
more  so  therefore  in  one  like  Algeria,  which 
had  been  peopled  for  ages  and  by  races  capa¬ 
ble  of  comprehending  the  law  of  property  ! 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
authorities  would  have  well  studied  our  own 
experience  in  North  America  and  elsewhere, 
in  order  to  avoid  our  errors.  Oh  no :  that 
would  have  been  a  course  too  simple  and 
practical.  The  exigencies  of  patronage  too 
had  to  be  met;  bureaux  must  be  created  ; 
hungry  patriots,  in  Paris,  must  have  places 
for  their  protctjh.  The  consequence  of  these 
influences,  and  of  that  spirit  of  administrative 
subdivision,  which  is  a  mania  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  was  the  establbhment  of  various  and 
conflicting  authorities,  and  the  total  absence 
of  anything  like  a  good  “  parliamentary  title” 
to  land  in  Algeria.  A  highly  intelligent 
writer,  who  lived  many  years  in  the  colony, 
and  who  has  recently  contributed  a  series  of 
commenturi’es  on  its  afi'airs  to  one  of  the 
French  journals,  gives  an  amusing  picture  of 
the  tribulations  of  a  colonist  in  search  of  a 
title. 

The  State  claimed  the  right  to  the  land 
that  had  belonged  to  the  displaced  govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  appointed  admini&tralois,  whom 
we  will  call  land  commissioners.  Philan¬ 
thropy  demanded  that  the  rights,  if  any, 
of  the  natives  should  be  respected.  But,  to 
use  the  expression  of  Mon«.  de  Feuillide,  the 
French  soldiers  used  to  light  their  pipes  with 
the  Turkish  registers  of  title-deeds,  so  that 
the  fountain  of  right  was  dried  up.  Pretended 
proprietors  sprung  up,  wh.o  sold  to  colonists 
land  to  which  they  could  not  substantiate 
their  title,  and  out  of  these  transactions  grew 
a  host  of  law  suits  between  the  luckless  hold¬ 
ers  and  the  State,  some  of  which  are  not  even 
settled  now,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of 
occupation ! 

After  these  land  commissioners  came  the 
“Bureau  Arabe,”  whose  special  duty  it  was 


to  watch  over  the  rights  of  the  natives. 
Those  who  have  observed  the  working  of 
administration  in  France,  must  have  remarked 
the  tenacity  with  which  each  department 
confines  Itself  to  the  literal  performance  of 
its  duties.  There  is  no  spirit  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  :  every  one  sticks  to  the  written  law  and 
admits  no  dispensation.  Out  of  this  grew 
new  tribulations  for  the  colonists.  Those 
who  escaped  the  land  commissioners  fell 
under  the  hands  of  the  “  Bureau  Arabe,”  nay, 
not  unfrequently  they  had  to  sustain  a  cross¬ 
fire  from  both.  After  them  came  the  military 
authorities.  With  his  title  assured  in  spite 
of  his  two  protectors,  the  colonist  begins  to 
prepare  for  work,  when  down  comes  the 
military  engineer  and  cuts  an  imaginary  road 
right  through  the  property,  for  military  pur¬ 
poses.  Or  if  this  danger  was  escaped,  there 
was  the  civil  administration  of  roads  and 
bridges,  which  discovered  that  the  land  was 
wanted  for  those  public  purposes.  To  crown 
all,  it  often  happened  that  some  Arab  tribe, 
defeated  before  the  tribunal,  made  armed 
irruptions  on  the  property  they  claimed  as 
their  own,  and  rendered  peaceful  occupancy 
impos-sible.  Meanwhile  the  poor  emigrant 
had  been  eating  his  little  capital ;  but  at  last 
he  escaped  State  Commissioners,  aboriginal 
protectors,  civil  and  military  engineers,  and 
the  “  wild  justice  ”  of  the  Arabs,  and  thought 
to  begin  the  work  for  which  he  had  left  his 
native  country.  Not  so;  one  of  the  sage 
regulations  required  that  every  colonist  should, 
within  a  given  period,  have  built  and  stocked 
to  a  certain  extent,  or  that  he  should  show 
the  necessary  means.  Fleeced  by  litigation 
and  emaciated  by  fever,  he  now  found  him¬ 
self  ejected  by  the  State,  with  no  alternative 
but  to  crawl  home  in  poverty  or  die  in  de- 
spur.  The  great  probability  is  that  if  the 
Government  had  let  him  alone,  he  would 
have  fought,  or  coaxed,  or  compromised  his 
way  into  independence  and  productive 
activity.  But  France  is  such  a  good  mother: 
she  swaddles  her  infants,  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  such  cruel  care  ! 

Another  great  duty  undertaken  by  the 
State  was  the  making  of  roads.  Those  they 
made  were  so  badly  constructed  that,  in  win¬ 
ter,  they  were  useless,  and  the  sparse  in¬ 
habitants  found  themselves  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  impassable  marshes,  and  unable  to 
procure  food.  But,  in  the  greater  number 
of  instances,  the  roads  were  merely  marked 
out  with  sign  posts,  visited  and  renewed  pe- 
•  riodically,  with  provoking  regularity,  by  the 
officials,  but  never  in  earnest  even  commenced ! 
Yet  the  colonist,  having  been  taught  to  look 
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to  the  State  for  everything,  was  ipso  facto 
precluded  from  making  efforts  to  open  com¬ 
munications  on  his  own  behalf.  A  great  pa¬ 
rade  was  made  by  the  organization  provided 
by  the  Government,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  health  of  the  colonists.  Medical  stations 
were  established,  where  advice  and  medicine 
could  be  had,  but  it  is  almost  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  State- paid  doctors  should  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  a  negative  discharge  of 
their  functions.  The  strong  stimulus  of  per¬ 
sonal  interest  was  wanting.  Presently  a 
false  economy  diminished  the  State  allow¬ 
ance,  and  consequently  the  number  of  doc¬ 
tors  ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  colonists 
were  practically  left  without  defence  against 
their  persevering  enemy,  the  marsh  fever. 
The  detdls  of  their  sufferings  and  of  the 
havoc  made  among  them  by  death  are  too 
terrible  for  repetition.  How  otherwise  than 
by  the  operation  of  all  these  causes  can  we 
account  for  the  absorption  of  the  “million  of 
Frenchmen”?  As  Algeria  was  made  a  pe¬ 
nal  colony  for  the  military,  the  convicted 
might  well  have  been  employed  in  road¬ 
making. 

The  painful  and  the  ridiculous  march  side 
by  side  in  this  history  of  French  colonization 
in  Algeria.  The  reader  remembers  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  poor  colonist  about  his  title  to 
the  land,  and  that  if  at  the  end  of  a  given 
time  (two  years)  he  had  not  built  his  house 
and  cultivated  half  his  allotment,  the  State 
could  confiscate  it.  The  majority  succumbed, 
and  the  confiscator  found  nothing  but  a  hovel  i 
and  living  skeletons.  Others  built  their 
house,  but  with  that  and  their  litigation,  their 
too  scanty  funds  (of  which  the  amount  had 
been  previously  fixed  by  the  State)  were  in¬ 
sufficient  to  purchase  the  oxen,  the  plough, 
the  farming  utensils,  or  the  seed.  What  were 
they  to  do?  “Ah!”  says  M.  de  Feuillide, 
“  let  us  not  forget  that  the  State  had  bowels 
of  compassion  !  It  guaranteed  to  the  colonist 
who  had  bought  three  oxen  a  fourth ;  but 
when  this  fourth  arrived,  it  had  been  so  long 
on  the  way  that  the  three  others  had  had 
time  to  die !  It  furnished  the  seed  for  the 
first  sowing;  but  the  grain  arrived  so  late 
that  harvest- lime  was  already  past,  and  the 
starving  colonist  took  it  to  the  miller  to  con¬ 
vert  it  into  food  1  When  the  emaciated  mo¬ 
thers  could  no  longer  give  nourishment  to 
their  infant*,  the  State  ordered  a  milch-cow 
to  be  sent ;  but  this  cow  was  so  long  a-com- 
ing,  that  when  she  arrived  her  milk  was  gone, 
or  worse,  the  poor  infant  she  was  to  have  fed 
had  died  of  starvation  !”  These  huts  of  the 
colonists  were  scenes  of  misery  for  which 


parallels  must  be  sought  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland.  Had  the  sufferers  under¬ 
stood  that  they  were  to  look  to  themselves, 
they  could  not  have  cried  out ;  but  they  were 
at  the  outset  taken  in  hand  by  the  State 
nurse,  who  undertook  the  impossible,  and 
then  neglected  the  practicable. 

And  yet  notwithstanding  all  these  melan¬ 
choly  proofs  of  past  errors  and  their  conse¬ 
quences,  will  it  be  believed  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  means  of  its  prefects  and  other  au¬ 
thorities,  agitated  the  whole  of  France  to 
procure  fresh  emigrants  ?  Horde  after  horde 
embarked  on  the  faith  of  the  hopes  held  out 
to  them,  only  to  meet  in  the  colony  the  slow 
death  inevitable  in  an  inhospitable  and  un¬ 
healthy  country,  where  nothing  had  been 
prepared  for  their  reception  ;  they  being  in 
the  utter  helplessness  natural  to  Frenchmen, 
from  having  been  treated  as  children  by  the 
State,  never  permitted  to  think  or  to  act  for 
themselves.  We  will  not  shock  the  reader 
with  the  details  of  their  sufferings,  poignant 
enough  for  the  poor  peasant  of  the  South, 
but  inexpressibly  keen  for  the  luxurious  peo¬ 
ple  of  Paris  and  its  environs,  who  were  de¬ 
coyed  in  thousands  from  their  life  of  com¬ 
parative  comfort  to  leave  their  bones  in  the 
marshes  and  wastes  of  the  unpeopled  por¬ 
tions  of  the  colony,  or  lose  their  little  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  hopeless  effort  to  trade  in  the 
towns,  which  were  struck  with  the  same 
atrophy  as  the  country  parts. 

For,  as  if  to  complete  the  slow  tortures  of 
these  victims  of  State  promises,  by  a  cruel 
mockery  ruinous  fetters  were  imposed  on  the 
commerce  of  the  colony.  French  products 
were  admitted  into  Algeria  free  of  duty ; 
but  Algerian  products  going  into  France 
were  exposed  to  all  the  vexations  and  imposts 
of  the  French  douane!  Thus  the  “  starx-ing 
out”  of  the  colony,  begun  by  administrative 
meddling  and  imbecility,  was  clenched  by 
this  iniquitous  and  one-sided  application  of 
the  principle  of  free-trade.  The  worst  fea¬ 
tures  of  our  early  colonial  system  were  thus 
reproduced  by  the  enlightened  State  which 
three-quarters  of  a  century  atro  aided  our  op¬ 
pressed  colonies  to  revolt.  Nations  no  more 
than  individuals  inherit  experience.  Of  these 
criminal  follies  the  Algeria  of  to-day  suffers 
the  fatal  consequences.  Commerce  was 
practically  destroyed  ;  the  price  of  merchan¬ 
dise  was  enhanced  bjr  the  want  of  a  return- 
trade  ;  and  what  agriculture  had  escaped  the 
too  kind  care  of  the  Government  was  rapidly 
destroying.  Everything  languished.  Colo¬ 
nial  houses  of  business  failed  or  wound  up 
their  affairs,  to  be  succeeded  by  more  branch- 
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63  or  agencies  kept  up  by  the  metropolitan 
establishments  for  the  supply  of  speci&c 
wants.  And  worst  sign  of  all,  the  Jews  be¬ 
gan  to  encroach  on  the  regular  trade. 

The  foregoing  is  an  under-charged  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  fruits  of  French  colonization  in 
Algeria,  under  the  monarchy  of  July  and  the 
Republic.  All  is  summed  up  in  the  twofold 
fault  of  the  State — to  have  undertaken  too 
rnuch^  and  not  to  have  perfornted  what  it  un¬ 
dertook. 

Under  the  imperial  system  the  first  error 
is  perpetrated,  but  the  second  is  avoided.  A 
vigorous  and  conscientious  administration 
does  its  utmost  to  fulfil  its  predecessor’s  prom¬ 
ises  and  its  own ;  but  the  radical  error, 
that  of  not  leaving  enough  to  individual  en¬ 
terprise.  remains  in  full  force.  We  conclude 
this  article  with  a  picture  of  the  colony  as  it 
is,  afier  four  years’  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  new  Government  Our  information  is 
derived  from  residents  and  travellers,  con¬ 
firming  the  official  reports  of  Marshal  Vail- 
lant,  the  present  Minister  of  War  in  France,  ’ 
who  had  so  large  a  share  in  producing  the 
results  of  which  he  is  the  historian :  the  case  ' 
of  the  former  Government  rests  partly  an 
the  charges  of  M.  de  Feuillide  and  partly  on 
confirmatory  evidence  derived  from  other 
sources,  public  and  private. 

The  Marshal  seems  conscious  that  France 
has  little  to  show  for  her  million  of  men  and 
her  eighty  millions  sterling ;  but  he  urges, 
that  though  the  results  of  colonization  in  Al¬ 
geria  are  small  in  extent,  they  are  satisfactory 
as  far  as  they  go.  Of  course,  his  opinion  is 
founded  on  the  experience  of  the  last  four 
years,  as  well  as  on  the  results  of  previous 
ones.  In  defence  of  former  governments,  he 
denies  that  France  has  been  four  and  twenty 
years  in  possession  of  Algeria,  and  contends 
that  the  conquest  only  commenced  in  1839, 
and  was  achieved  in  December,  184V,  by  the 
submission  of  Abd-el-Kader.  He  considers, 
too,  that  it  is  unjust  to  begin  the  commercial 
history  of  the  colony  at  a  date  earlier  than 
January,  1853  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  progress  of  Algeria  since  that  date  has 
been  astonishing,  when  compared  with  its 
condition  under  preceding  governments.  It 
would,  however,  be  unjust  to  those  gov¬ 
ernments  not  to  remember  that  even  their 
wreck  must  have  been  of  use  to  their  suc¬ 
cessor. 

Although  fighting  was  going  on  in  certain 
parts  of  the  colony  through  the  year  1853, 
and  is  even  at  intervals  continued  up  to  the 
present  time,  a  general  tranquillity  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  progress.  Agriculture  and  pro- 
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ductive  industry  have  advanced,  and  the 
Arab  population  have  in  many  parts  begun 
to  substitute  the  house  for  the  tent,  fixed  for 
nomadic  habits.  The  civil  has  been  made  to 
succeed  the  military  administration,  wherever 
the  change  was  practicable.  In  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Constantine  and  Oran,  and  in  that  of 
Alger  itself,  the  extent  of  territory  thus 
brought  under  the  domain  of  the  ordinary 
law  and  administration  was  nearly  doubled 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1853;  and,  under 
a  decree  of  March,  1852,  the  judgments  of 
the  military  commandants  de  place  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  nearest  “  Court  of  First  Instance.” 
This  itself  is  a  revolution,  and  must  tend 
largely  to  the  civilizing  of  the  colony.  To 
meet  the  increasing  wants  of  the  population 
in  certain  districts  three  new  justices  of  the 
peace  have  been  named,  and  the  total  judi¬ 
ciary  establishment  of  the  colony  now  amounts 
to  one  Court  of  Appeal,  six  “  Tribunals  of 
First  Instance,”  nineteen  “judges  de  paix,” 
and  six  civil  commissaries,  invested  provi- 
'  sionally  with  the  same  functions ;  and  the 
Government  has  in  preparation  a  grand 
scheme  of  reform  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  above 
IS  a  sufficiently  imposing  judicial  force  for  a 
population  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand 
Europeans.  In  charitable  institutions,  also, 
Algeria  promises  to  become  rich.  Usury  is 
one  of  the  great  curses  of  the  colony  ;  to  di¬ 
minish  its  action,  the  Government,  by  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  8th  of  September,  1852,  author¬ 
ized  at  Algiers  a  mont  de  piete,  which  was 
opened  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1853.  In  six 
months  it  had  made  3819  loans,  to  the  amount 
of  197,183  franks  (in  English  money  about 
£7883), or  an  average  of  aboift  fifty-two  francs 
(£2  Is.  8d)  each.  A  decree  of  13th  Decem¬ 
ber,  1852,  authorized  the  establishment  of 
those  valuable  institutions,  the  caisses  de  se- 
eours  mutuels,  which  are  analogous  to  our 
benefit  societies.  Three  of  these  societies  are 
in  full  operation, — one  at  Alger,  one  at  Oran, 
and  one  at  Constantine:  and  their  present 
development  shows  that  they  will  very  soon 
be  extended  to  the  secondary  towns,  and  ul¬ 
timately  to  the  country  districts.  The  year 
1853  also  saw  the  establishment  of  seven  or¬ 
phan  asylums,  where  the  children,  as  at 
Kuysselaide  in  Flanders,  are  taught  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  agriculture.  Marshal- Yaillant  states 
that  out  of  300  orphans  sent  out  from  the 
department  of  the  Seine  under  the  care  of 
the  Abbe  Brumault  and  the  Pdre  Abraham, 
two  only  have  died  in  the  year  1853,  their 
first  year  of  acclimatinng,  upon  which  he  ar¬ 
gues  that  the  climate  of  Algeria  is  not,  as 
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had  been  suppnsed,  unfavorable  to  the  health  colony:  in  1852  there  were  1073,  and  in 
of  children.  The  medical  service  of  the  col-  1853  the  number  had  advanced  to  1752. 
ony  has  also  been  reorganized,  and  it  is  as-  The  quantity  produced  has  also  augmented 
serted  that  there  is  not  a  group  of  European  |  in  an  increasing  ratio:  in  1852  the  number 
settlers  throughout  the  colony  who  do  not  |  of  hectares  under  cultivation  was  1095,  but 
receive  twice  a  week  tbe  visit  of  the  doctor,  ■  in  1853  the  number  had  increased  to  2277. 
which,  for  the  indigent,  is  gratuitous.  Alge-  Thus  the  number  of  planters  had  increased 
ria,  too,  with  the  permission,  if  not  at  the  1  by  679,  while  the  number  of  hecLu  es  planted 
instance  of  the  local  government,  has  set  the  had  swollen  by  1182,  which  upon  the  1095 


example  of  freeing  domestic  trade. 


hectares  under  cultivation  in  1852  givts  a 


in  France  is  the  octroi  has  been  voluntarily  result  of  more  than  double.  In  quality  too, 
abandoned  by  the  towns  of  the  colony,  in  as  well  as  in  quantity,  the  advance  in  1853 
all  that  relates  to  meat  and  bread.  Within  is  remarkable  ;  for  while  in  1P52  the  price  of 
the  last  two  years,  too,  the  Government  has  the  100  kilogrammes  (about  200 lbs.)  was  85 


applied  itself  to  the  great  work  of  construct¬ 
ing  roads,  by  which  many  of  the  evils  re¬ 


francs,  10  cents,  (£3  Ss.  6d.,)  in  1853  it  had 
mounted  to  91  francs,  30  cents,  (£3  13s.  7d.) 


ferred  to  in  the  foregoing  pages  are  in  a  I  The  quantity  officially  registered,  over  and 
course  of  being  repaired.  The  telegraphic  I  above  the  local  consumption,  amounted  in 
communications  of  the  colony  have  been  put  '  1853  to  1,800,000  kilogrammes  (of  some- 


on  a  complete  and  satisfactory  footing,  and 
the  great  works  of  the  port  of  Algiers  are  ail 
but  achieved. 

Here  are  indications  of  the  same  adminis¬ 
trative  vigor  in  the  colony  of  Algeria  that 


thing  more  than  2  lbs.  English,)  of  which  the 
Government  tobacco  monopoly  of  France 
purchased  1,427,276  kilogrammes,  at  the 
price  of  1,303,000  francs.  It  appears,  too, 
that  the  quality  of  these  tobaccos  is  very 


has  already  produced  so  striking  a  result  in  |  superior  to  those  of  Egypt,  Macedonia  and 
France  itself.  The  Government  defends  its  j  Greece,  while  vying  successfully,  in  various 
interference  in  many  matters  which  in  our  '  qualities,  with  those  of  Hungary,  Kentucky 
colonies  are  left  to  the  individual  or  collec-  i  and  Maryland.  The  encouragement  given  by 
tive  energy  of  the  emigrants,  on  the  ground  i  the  large  purchases  on  account  of  the  year 


that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  create  and  !  1853  had  stimulated  production;  and  the 
organize.  This  is  a  question  of  principle,  agents  of  the  Government  calculate  that  the 
upon  which  the  States  and  even  tbe  nations  production  of  the  department  of  Afgiers  alone 
of  Europe  are  divided  in  opinion,  England  will  amount  for  the  present  year  to  three 
being  the  brightest  example  of  the  one  the-  millions  of  kilogrammes  (or  about  three  mill- 
ory,  and  France,  or  perhaps  rather  Belgium,  ions  and  a  quarter  pounds  English).  The 
of  tbe  other.  The  French  Government,  in  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm  al-o,  has  in- 
accordance  with  the  chronic  habits  and  wants  j  created  enormoui>ly  ;  and  the  quality  of  the 
of  the  people,  acts  on  the  “  paternal”  prin-  ;  article  produced  commands  a  high  price  in 
ciple,  and,  if  it  continues  as  it  has  begun,  the  j  the  best  markets.  In  1850  the  number  of 
colonists  will  have  but  little  to  complain  of.  cultivators  was  89,  and  the  production  was 
The  productive  and  commercial  develop-  ;  3778  kilogrammes ;  in  1851,  184,  and  5888 
meat  of  Algeria  during  the  last  two  or  three  ■  kilogrammes  ;  in  1852,  272,  and  9323  kilo- 
years,  bat  more  especially  in  1853,  proves  I  grammes;  and  in  1853  it  had  risen  to  335 
the  fostering  and  stimulative  influence  of  cultivators  and  14,000  kilogrammes.  These 


tranquillity  and  firm  government,  ‘•o  great, 
indeed,  is  the  natural  fertility  of  the  countr\’. 


returns,  it  should  be  added,  apply  to  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Algiers  alone.  Another  branch 


that  nothing  short  of  extreme  misgovernment  of  industry  in  Algeria  is  the  cultivation  of 
could  have  prevented  its  progress.  In  '  the  madder-plant.  Already  the  colonists 
the  course  of  the  year  1853,  France  im- I  excel  the  prc^ucers  of  Cyprus  in  quality; 
ported  from  Algeria  a  million  of  hectolitres  j  while  the  cheapness  with  which  they  produce 
of  corn,  to  the  value  of  fourteen  millions  of  is  such,  that  the  cost  per  100  kilogrammes 
francs  (£560,000).  And  the  quality  of  this  j  (say  200  lbs.)  is  70  franks  (£2.158.  lOd.), 
corn  is  remarkable,  exceeding  in  weight  some  :  and  the  market  price  of  the  article  ranges 


of  the  best  of  England  and  Belgium. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  also  made 


between  140  and  155  franks  (about  £6)  tbe 
100  kilogrammes.  The  production  of  cochi- 


great  strides  in  Algeria  within  the  last  two  neal  is  also  progressing  favorably.  It  yields, 
or  three  years,  but  more  especially  in  1853.  after  expenses  paid,  10,000  francs  (£400) 
Three  years  ago  there  were  only  a  few  per  hectare  (about  an  acre).  Such  a  result 

has  stimulated  enterprise. 


hundred  tobacco  planters  throughout  the  >  has  stimulated  enterprise. 
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Since  1853  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton- 
plant  has  been  seriously  undertaken  in  Al¬ 
geria  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  established  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  climate  and  soil  are  espe¬ 
cially  favorable  to  the  production  of  those 
qualities  which  command  the  highest  prices, 
and  of  which  the  supply  from  America  is 
limited.  The  cultivation  is  already  tenfold 
what  it  was  a  year  ago :  and  the  Emperor 
has  offered  a  prize  of  20,000  francs,  (£800,) 
to  be  continued  for  five  years,  to  the  planter 
who  shall  be  adjudged  to  have  produced  the 
best  quality  on  the  largest  scale. 

The  relaxation  which  took  place  last  year 
in  the  import  duties  on  Algerian  produce  has 
stimulated  the  production  of  olive  oil.  Al¬ 
though  this  branch  of  industry  is  not  yet  in 
a  flourishing  state,  the  exports  of  oil  from 
the  colony  in  1853  amounted  to  nearly  three 
millions  of  kilogrammes. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  colonization 
is  in  course  of  being  tried.  The  State  grant¬ 
ed,  in  April,  1852,  territory  of  20,000  hec¬ 
tares,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Setif,  to  a 
Swiss  company.  On  this  land  they  are  to 
build  and  people  ten  villages  of  fifty  houses ; 
the  price  of  each  house  to  be  2000  francs 
(£80).  Before  taking  possession,  the  colo¬ 
nist  must  have  paid  half  the  price  of  the 
house,  and  have  deposited  2000  francs  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  to  be  returned  to 
him,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  his 
wants.  At  present  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
pany  seem  to  prosper.  The  first  village, 
which  was  to  have  been  built  before  the  end 
of  a  year,  was  built,  and  peopled  too,  at  the 
end  of  eight  months ;  and  a  second  was  al¬ 
ready  in  course  of  construction.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  example  may  be  followed 
by  other  companies.  Marshal  Vaillant  falls 
in  ecstacies  at  the  idea  of  each  department 
of  France  sending  out  its  village,  peopled  by 
its  own  inhabitants,  and  bearing  its  own  name! 
This  factitious  uniformity,  so  thoroughly 
French,  is  assuredly  the  worst  principle  to 
adopt ;  but  it  will,  at  least,  be  attractive  to 
the  French  peasants,  with  whom  the  ties  of 
family  and  neighborliness  are  so  strong,  and 
who  would  never  have  the  courage,  like  our 
own  strong-minded  emigrants,  to  go  forth 
alone,  or  only  with  his  own  immediate  house¬ 
hold  about  him. 

The  movement  of  commerce  in  1853  has 
corresponded  with  that  of  industry.  For 
instance,  the  exportation  of  wool  from  Alge¬ 
ria  in  1852  was  3,244,432  kilogrammes  (or 
about  6,500,000  lbs.).  In  1853  it  had  in¬ 
creased  to  4,354,490  kilogrammes  (or  about 
8,800,000  lbs.) ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
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export  of  skins  amounted  to  upwards  of  two 
millions  of  francs  (or  £80,000).  In  addition 
to  this,  an  important  impulsion  has  been 
given  to  mining  industry,  to  the  quarrying  of 
marble  and  stone,  and  the  coral  fishery.  This 
last  produced,  in  1853,  2,152.880  francs’ 
(£80,000)  worth  of  coral.  Another  proof  of 
the  progress  of  commerce  and  industry  af¬ 
forded  by  the  transactions  of  the  Bank  of 
Algiers.  Authorized  in  August,  1851,  with 
a  capital  of  1,250,000  francs  (£50,000),  its 
transactions  amounted  in  1852  to  8,560,000 
francs  (about  £350.000).  In  1853  they  had 
reached  13,728,000  francs  (nearly  £550,000), 
being  an  increase  of  nearly  five  millions  of 
francs  (£200,000)  in  one  year.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  the  Government  has  author¬ 
ized  a  similar  bank  for  the  province  of  Ornn. 
The  customs  returns  for  1853  show  an  im¬ 
portation  of  72,788,015  francs  (nearly  three 
millions  sterling),  and  an  exportation  of 
30,782,592  francs  (or  nearly  a  million  and  a 
quarter  sterling).  The  exportations  of  1852 
were  21,554,519  francs;  so  that  on  the  year 
1853  there  was  an  increase  of  upwards  of 
nine  millions  of  francs  (or  about  £360,000 
sterling).  Certainly,  these  results  are  most 
encouraging. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  with  interest 
the  efforts  of  this  colony  to  emerge  from  the 
prostration  to  which  it  had  been  reduced, 
partly  by  the  necessary  results  of  a  war  of 
conquest — partly  by  the  false  system  on 
which  French  colonization  proceeds — partly 
by  the  neglect  of  successive  Governments  to 
carry  out  that  system  effectually.  The  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  the  year  1853  is  remarkable, 
but  not  surprising,  if  we  recollect  what  that 
country  was  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  before  it 
was  overrun  by  the  Eastern  conquerors. 
Once,  Algeria  was  the  granary  of  Europe : 
that  time  can  never  return.  But  such  is  its 
fertility  and  fecundity,  so  varied  are  its 
products,  and  so  excellent  is  the  disposition 
of  the  nation  when  mildly  and  justly  ruled, 
that  we  may  fairly  anticipate  results  hereafter 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  commercial 
nations  of  Europe.  A  few  years  ago,  Alge¬ 
ria  could  have  but  little  interest  except  for 
France,  and  for  her  only  as  a  costly  and  ex¬ 
hausting  dependency.  But  if  it  be  true,  as 
many  indications  give  reason  to  hope,  that 
the  present  ruler  of  the  French  nation  is  re¬ 
solved  on  carrying  out  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  then  the  future  of  Algeria  will  no 
longer  be  indifferent  to  England,  which,  as 
the  greatest  and  most  enterprising  commer¬ 
cial  country,  must  so  largely  share  in  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  profits  of  her  development. 
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MELROSE  ABBEY. 


The  vale  of  Melrose  is  regarded  as  the 
Arcadi  of  Scotland.  The  valley  of  the  Tweed 
becomes  somewhat  contracted  here,  the  lofty 
Eildun  Hills  standing  like  gigantic  sentinels 
at  the  entry  of  the  pass.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  however,  there  is  enclosed  a  rich 
tract  of  rolling  land,  and  almost  close  under 
the  eastern  Eildon  Hill,  not  far  from  the 
Tweed,  which  sweeps  round  the  valley,  stands 
the  magnificent  pile  of  Melrose  Abbey, — 
the  finest  ruin  of  which  Scotland  can  boast. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  monastic  ruins  in  any 
country  to  surpass  it.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  who  visited  it  during  her  recent  tour, 
declared  it  to  surpass  Fountains  and  all  the 
other  abbeys  she  had  yet  seen. 

Doubtless  much  of  the  attraction  of  Mel¬ 
rose  Abbey  is  owing  to  the  interest  thrown 
around  it  by  the  magical  pen  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  woods  of  Abbotsford  are  within 
sight  of  the  abbey,  and  during  his  lifetime 
Scott  often  visited  the  place.  The  scene  of 
TAe  A/on/i*fery  is  laid  here.  Melrose  Abbey 
is  also  introduced  in  the  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  in  which  occurs  perhaps  the  most 
poetically  beautiful  description  Sir  Walter 
Scott  ever  wrote,  beginning — 

If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight. 

Though,  strange  to  say,  the  author  himself 
(according  to  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder)  never  did 
visit  the  abbey  by  moonlight, — exquisitely 
true  though  the  description  be. 

But  in  bygone  days,  the  place  was  almost 
as  favorite  a  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  lands 
as  it  now  is.  It  was  long  regarded  as  a 
sacred  and  saintly  place.  Some  of  the 
earliest  religious  men  in  Scotland,  called  the 
Culdees,  had  an  abbey  here,  contemporary 
with  that  of  Iona,  on  which  Dr.  Johnson 
pronounced  so  glowing  a  benediction.  But 
the  ruins  of  that  early  building  can  now 
scarcely  be  traced  at  Old  Melrose.  The 
Knights  Templars  also  had  a  house  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  at  lied  Abbey  Stead. 


The  famous  St.  Cuthbert  was  originally  a 
shepherd  on  the  banks  of  the  Leader,  which 
joins  the  Tweed  nearly  opposite  Old  Melrose ; 
and  having,  in  his  youth,  as  he  supposed, 
seen  the  soul  of  the  great  Bishop  Aidan  of 
Lindesfarne  wafted  to  heaven  in  the  company 
of  angels,  the  impression  made  upon  hU 
mind  was  such  as  to  induce  him  to  join  the 
brotherhood  at  the  old  abbey,  and  embrace 
their  rules  of  life  and  discipline.  He  ultimate¬ 
ly  rose  to  be  prior  of  the  abbey,  but  removed 
from  thence  to  a  solitary  and  recluse  life  on 
Fern  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland. 
He  was  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Lindes¬ 
farne,  but  retired  and  died  in  his  hermitage. 
The  wanderings  of  his  body  in  its  stone  cof¬ 
fin  after  death,  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
monkish  legends,  is  admirably  related  in 
Marmion.  Saint  Cuthbert’s  body  rested  for 
a  time  within  the  walls  of  Old  Melrose ;  and 
after  seven  years  weary  wanderings,  it  was 
at  length  interred  on  D unholme  Height,  on 
which,  in  course  of  future  years,  the  splendid 
pile  of  Durham  Cathedral  was  erected. 

The  new  Abbey  of  Melrose — that  is,  the 
abbey,  the  ruins  of  which  now  stand — was 
erected  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  of  Scotland ; 
and  that  monarch  was  its  founder  and  prin¬ 
cipal  patron.  King  David’s  residence  was  at 
the  city  of  Roxburgh — whoso*  site  is  now 
scarce  discoverable, — and,  being  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholic,  he  founded  many  noble  re¬ 
ligious  buildings  along  the  Tweed,  the  chief 
of  which  were  Melrose,  Dryburgh  (a  few 
miles  lower  down  the  Tweed),  and  Kelso 
Abbey,  in  which  he  was  buried.  But  Melrose 
was  by  far  the  finest  and  most  richly  endow¬ 
ed  of  all  these  abbeys.  It  took  ten  years  in 
building,  and,  when  finished,  was  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  ;  the  first  body  of  monks  who 
occupied  it  belonging  to  the  Cistercian  order, 
having  come  from  the  Abbey  of  Rievaulx,  in 
Yorkshire.  David  I.  endowed  the  monastery 
with  large  grants  of  land,  and  privil^es  of 
extensive  pasturage  in  the  vale  of  the  Tweed, 
Gala,  Leader,  and  Ettrick ;  and  to  these,  suc¬ 
ceeding  monarchs  and  adjoining  proprietors 
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added  further  possessions,  until,  in  course  of 
time,  Melrose  became  one  of  the  moat  richly 
endowed  of  all  the  monastic  foundations  north 
of  the  Tweed.  The  riches  bred  sloth  and 
self-indulgence,  as  usual ;  and  before  long  the 
monks  of  Melrose  became  noted  rather  for 
their  feasting  than  for  their  fasting.  As  the 
old  Scotch  song  of  Onlashiel’s  said — 

Oh,  the  monks  of  Melrose  made  gude  kale,* 

On  Fridays  when  they  fasted  ; 

They  wanted  neither  beef  nor  ale, 

As  long  as  their  neighbors’  lastetl. 

Melrose,  however,  was  in  an  unfortunate 
situation,  being  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the 
Border  wars.  When  the  English  armies  in¬ 
vaded  Scotland,  they  made  no  distinction 
between  the  lands  and  buildings  of  priests 
and  laymen ;  consequently  Melrose  Abbey 
was  often  subjected  to  plundering  and  pil¬ 
lage.  The  army  of  Edward  II.  despoiled  it 
terribly  on  their  retreat  in  1322  ;  and  though 
Robert  Bruce  afterwards  gave  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  restoring  and  rebuilding  it,  another 
English  army  under  Richard  II.  plundered 
and  burnt  it  in  1384.  It  was  several  times 
after  that  devastated  and  almost  “  gutted 
then  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  was 
sadly  defaced,  it  being  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  iconoclasts  to  “  destroy  the  nests,  and 
the  rooks  would  flee  away and  finally,  when 
the  place  was  almost  reduced  to  a  wreck, 
Cromwell’s  Roundhead  army,  after  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Hume  Castle,  played  their  cannon 
against  the  abbey  from  the  Gattonside  Hills, 
the  marks  of  the  balls  being  discernible  upon 
the  ruined  walls  at  this  day. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  this  havoc 
committed  upon  Melrose  Abbey  by  war,  fa¬ 
naticism,  and  lime,  the  ruins  are  still  beauti¬ 
ful,  even  in  death  : — 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath  ; 

But  beauty  with  ttiat  fearful  bloom, 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb. 

'The  monastic  buildings  formerly  connected 
with  the  abbey  are  now  quite  gone,  and  all 
that  remains  is  the  ruin  of  the  magnifleent 
church,  which,  considering  all  things,  still  re¬ 
mains  wonderfully  entire.  It  affords  one  of 
the  most  perfect  studies  of  pure  Gothic 
architecture  now  extant ;  and  it  was  by  the 
study  of  its  exquisite  proportions  that  Mr. 
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Kemp,  the  architect  of  the  fine  Scott  monu¬ 
ment  in  Edinburgh,  wss  enabled  to  form  his 
beautiful  design,  which,  now  duly  executed 
in  freestone,  forms  one  of  the  most  striking 
oniaroents  of  the  Scottish  metropolis.  The 
builder  of  Melrose  had  been  most  happy  in 
his  selection  of  the  stone  in  which  the  abbey 
was  reared  :  though  it  has  now  stood  the 
storms,  frosts,  and  winds  of  some  hundred 
years,  the  carving  of  the  minutest  ornaments 
is  still  nearly  as  sharp  as  on  the  day  on  which 
it  was  executed.  In  some  of  the  cloisters', 
there  are  representations  of  flowers,  vege¬ 
tables, — especially  of  the  ordinary  Scotch 
“  curly  greens,” — carved  in  stone,  with  ac¬ 
curacy  and  precision  so  delicate,  that  we  may 
almost  distrust  our  senses  when  we  consider 
the  difficulty  of  subjecting  so  hard  a  sub¬ 
stance  to  such  intricate  and  exquisite  modu¬ 
lation.  The  eastern  or  oriel  window  is  es¬ 
pecially  admired  for  its  lightness,  grace,  and 
elegant  beauty.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  thus 
finely  described  it : — 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone. 

Through  slender  shahs  of  shapely  stone, 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined  : 

Thou  wouldst  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand 
’Twixt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand 
In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined ; 

Then  framed  a  spell  when  the  work  was  done. 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone. 

But  descriptions  of  buildings,  however  beau¬ 
tiful  they  may  be,  are  at  best  uninteresting ; 
and  we  shall  not  pursue  this  subject  farther. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel  for  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  exquisite  de¬ 
scription  of  the  abbey  by  moonlight,  if  they 
do  not  already  know  it  by  heart.  Mrs.  Stowe, 
we  were  told,  was  fortunate  enough  to  view 
the  building  under  the  full  moonlight  (as  we 
ourselves  were),  and  expressed  herself  as  in¬ 
expressibly  delighted  at  the  sight.  On  which¬ 
ever  side  viewed,  the  building  presents  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  pictures ;  and  it  will  bear  the 
closest  inspection.  There  are  some  most  lu¬ 
dicrous  carvings  on  the  outer  walls,  such  as 
a  sow  jilaying  on  the  b.rgpipes,  and  the  ugliest 
and  oddest  varieties  of  the  human  face  we 
have  ever  witnessed  in  stone. 

Amongst  the  numerous  objects  of  interest 
within  the  abbey,  are  the  tombs  of  the  famous 
dead  who  lie  buried  there.  Alexander  II. 
of  Scotland,  reposes  under  the  high  altar ; 
and  there,  too,  lies  the  heart  of  Bruce,  which, 
carried  half  over  Europe  towards  the  Holy 
Land  (where  Bruce  desired  that  bis  heart 
should  be  buried),  was  brought  back  to 
Scotland,  and  laid  within  his  favorite  Abbey 
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of  Melrose  at  last.  The  body  of  ^lichael  ' 
Scott,  the  Wizard,  was  also  buried  here ;  and 
it  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
makes  the  “  Knight  of  Deloraine”  come  here 
at  dead  of  night  to  open  the  magician’s  tomb, 
and  pos.se.ss  bimself  of  the  fatal  book.  Many 
also  of  the  terrible  Douglases  lie  interred 
here,  sleeping  quietly  enough  now  ;  amongst 
others,  is  the  second  earl,  who  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Otterburne.  Sir  Ralph  Evers 
and  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  the  leaders  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  army  in  1545,  caused  the  Douglas  tombs 
to  be  so  defaced,  that  the  Earl  of  Angus,  the 
representative  of  the  Douglas  family,  vowed 
revenge  against  them,  swearing  that  he 
would  write  it  with  sharp  pens  and  red  ink 
upon  their  skins ;  and  hastily  collecting  an 
army,  he  overtook  the  English  forces,  on 
Ancrum  Moor,  about  ten  miles  south  of 
Melrose,  defeated  them,  and  slew  both  their 
leaders  in  the  battle.  The  scene  of  this  san¬ 
guinary  conflict  was  called  Lilliard’s  Edge, 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  Scotch  maiden 
called  Lilliard  having  followed  her  lover  to 
the  field,  where  she  was  killed,  after  fighting 
with  great  bravery  ;  and  a  stone  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription,  was  erected  to  her  mem¬ 
ory,  on  the  spot  where  she  fell ; — 

Fair  maiden  L'lliard  lies  under  this  stane ; 

Little  was  her  station,  but  mickle  her  fame  ; 

Upon  the  English  loons  she  laid  mony  thumps. 
And  when  her  legs  were  catted  06*,  she  fought 
upon  her  stumps. 

Among  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  in 
the  abbey  churchyard,  are  some  that  are 
curious  and  interesting.  One  of  these  was 


erected  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  memory 
of  a  faithful  servant,  and  bears  a  suitable  in¬ 
scription.  This  is  of  course  comparatively 
modern.  There  is  one  inscription,  especially, 
on  a  very  old  tombstone,  which  used  to  be 
quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  high  admi* 
raUon.  The  lines  haunted  him,  so  grand  and 
mu.>ical  did  they  seem  to  him.  They  run  as 
follows : 

1’he  earth  builds  on  the  earth  castles  and  towers  ; 
The  earth  says  to  the  earth,  all  shall  be  ours  ; 

The  earth  goes  on  the  earth  glistening  with  gold; 
The  earth  goes  to  the  earth  sooner  than  it  wold. 

The  village  of  Melrose,  which  grew  up 
around  the  abbey,  and  depended  mainly  on 
its  wealth  for  the  support  of  its  population, 
now  grows  and  increases,  and  many  of  the 
villagers,  we  have  no  doubt,  grow  rich  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  venerable  structure.  A  host 
of  pilgrims  from  all  lands  now  annually  visit 
the  place,  far  more  numerous  than  Melrose 
ever  attracted  even  in  its  palmiest  days.  The 
romances  and  poetry  of  Scott  have  ^ven  the 
site  a  European  fame :  and  we  believe  that 
few,  if  any,  will  be  disappointed  by  their 
visit.  The  village  and  neighborhood  contain 
some  carious  and  picturesque  buildings  ;  and 
the  old  stone  cross  in  the  market-place  has  a 
singularly  venerable  appearance.  But  many 
new  bouses  have  recently  been  erected,  and 
the  railway  running  along  the  hill-side  forcibly 
reminds  us  that  we  have  long  outlived  the 
age  of  monasticism,  and  that  even  Melrose 
cannot  seclude  itself  from  the  forcible  inroads 
and  the  all-levelling  railroads  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 


Dkatii  of  Fearous  O’Connor. — Mr.  Fear- 
gus  O’Connor,  so  well  known  to  the  public 
for  many  years,  in  connection  with  his  singu¬ 
lar  and  deplorable  delusions  about  land 
schemes  and  the  rights  of  labor,  died  on 
ITiursday  week.  In  1853,  Mr.  O’Connor 
was  declared,  by  a  commission  de  lunatico  in- 
quirtndo,  to  be  of  unsound  mind  ;  and  by  the 
kind  interference  of  a  few  friends  he  was 
placed  with  Dr.  Tuke,  of  Manor  House,  Chis¬ 
wick.  It  appears,  however,  that  Miss  O’Con¬ 
nor,  the  sister  of  the  deceased,  took  some  ob¬ 
jection  to  bis  remaining  in  Dr.  Tuke’s  estab¬ 
lishment,  and,  about  a  week  ago,  accompanied 
by  some  friends,  she  proceeded  to  the  asylum 
and  removed  him.  Mr.  F.  O’Connor  was  bom 
in  1790,  at  Dargan  Castle,  county  Meath; 


and  was  the  second  son  of  Roger  O’Connor, 
Esq.,  of  O’Connorville,  Bantry,  and  who  be¬ 
came,  subsequently,  the  last  tenant  of  Dar¬ 
gan,  the  celebrated  seat  pf  the  Wellesley 
family.  Tlie  decased  was  a  member  of  the 
Irish  bar,  and  was  well  known  as  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  a  now  defunct  newspaper, 
called  the  Northern  Star.  He  sat  for  Cork 
county  from  1832  to  1835,  and,  after  a  gen¬ 
eral  election,  was  unseated,  on  petition.  In 
1835,  he  unsuccessfully  contested  Oldham. 
He  suflered  at  least  a  dozen  Government 
prosecutions  for  seditious  speaking,  and  will 
be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  Chart¬ 
ist  disturbances  of  1848.  He  was  returned 
for  Nottingham  in  1847. 
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FBOX  THE  BL9S1AN  OF  SCHEWIREFF. 


The  Study  of  popular  songs  is  a  subject 
of  the  most  fruitful  interest,  exciting,  as  it 
does,  curious  and  varied  questions :  to  the 
psychologist,  those  arising  from  the  painting 
of  the  characters  delineated  ;  to  the  historian, 
those  dependent  on  traditions  and  their  cy> 
cles ;  and  to  the  poet  presenting  that  primi¬ 
tive  cadence,  conveyed  in  their  passionate, 
energetic  expression. 

All  the  tribes  of  the  Slavonian  race  pos¬ 
sess  numerous  popular  songs.  The  Russian 
people,  like  the  ancient  Slaves,  love  song 
and  music.  Some  philologists  declare  that 
their  collection  of  popular  songs  is  the  largest 
of  any  European  people.  They  have  songs 
for  love,  for  war,  for  festivals,  and  occasions 
of  family  rejoicing.  They  have  preserved 
an  ancient  rhythm,  as  well  as  ancient  instru¬ 
ments  :  the  guasli,  with  its  6ve  strings ;  the 
balalaika,  which  resembles  the  guitar  or  the 
Spanish  majo  ;  the  gudok,  or  bass ;  the  cornet, 
similar  to  that  which,  in  Switzerland,  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  ranz  des  vachet ;  the  reed, 
which  recalls  the  idyl  of  Theocritus,  the 
eclogue  of  Virgil ;  the  Jlute  and  the  cuillire, 
which  are  played  like  the  castanets. 

The  popular  songs  of  Russia  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  plaintive  melancholy,  for  the 
richness  of  the  images  borrowed  from  nature 
— their  superstitious  ideas,  mingled  with  the 
breathings  of  the  tenderest  sentiment.  ITieir 
language  abounds  in  diminutives — terms  of 
endearment — which  are  full  of  charm.  They 
have  frequent  recourse  to  comparisons,  which 
are  generally  symbols  chosen  for  their  pecu¬ 
liar  softness  or  vigor.  In  their  emotion  they 
address  all  which  surrounds  them,  giving 
vent  to  the  sighs  cf  love  or  sudden  ^eams 
of  hope.  The  nightingale  and  the  cuckoo  are 
the  compassionate  birds  which  answer  to 
their  griefs ;  the  swallow  is  the  bearer  of 
their  messages.  The  rainbow  which  rises 
over  a  dwelling  is  said  to  indicate  the  habi¬ 
tation  of  a  betrothed.  The  moon  hides  it¬ 
self  for  sorrow  at  the  death  of  the  emperor. 


The  held  over  which  their  enemies  have  pass¬ 
ed  becomes  overgrown  with  bitter  herbs. 
Tears  which  flow  in  abundance  are  likened 
to  rivers ;  those  which  fall  sweetly  are  com¬ 
pared  to  the  dew.  The  young  v  an  ior  is  a 
courageous  falcon ;  the  young  girl  a  white 
swan.  The  fair  bride  trembles  lor  her  bride¬ 
groom  when  she  sees  a  black  crow ;  and  the 
criminal  quails  at  the  murmur  of  the  trees. 
Everywhere  that  mysterious  law  of  moral 
and  physical  attraction,  by  which  our  most 
shadowy  and  incongruous  thoughts  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  outer  world  of 
nature,  raises  their  aspirations  towards  the 
sky,  and  leads  them  to  seek  sympathy 
amongst  the  things  and  the  creatures  which 
environ  them. 

The  first  collection  of  Russian  songs  dates 
from  1770  to  1774.  It  was  published  at 
St.  Petersburg  by  Tschulkow,  in  four  octavo 
volumes.  Two  years  afterwards,  a  second 
edition  appeared  ;  and  Norikow  published  a 
third  and  enlarged  one  at  Moscow  in  1780. 
The  Counsellor  Lwow  made  a  fresh  collec¬ 
tion  of  popular  poems  in  1790.  Again,  in 
1796,  the  Counsellor  Dmietriew  compiled 
another;  which  was  followed  by  a  fourth 
from  the  poet  Schukowsky. 

The  most  ancient  of  these  popular  poems 
is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Igor,  prince  of 
Novogorod.K  It  recounts  the  battles  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
tw’elfth  century,  with  the  Polowzis,*  his  days 
of  defeat  and  triumph,  his  c.aptivity  and  de¬ 
liverance.  This  work  is  distinguished  by  the 
most  intense  nationality  of  spirit — it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  Russian  in  thought,  style,  and  image¬ 
ry.  It  forms  a  curious  historical  cycle,  em¬ 
bracing  at  once  dim  traditions,  fabulous  inci¬ 
dents,  the  reign  of  Wladimir,  the  wars  against 
the  Mongols,  and  the  chief  events  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Peter  the  Great. 

Here  is  one  of  the  songs  relating  to  the 


*  A  nomadic  people  of  the  plains  and  iteppea. 
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birth  of  a  hero:  it  is  oiiental  exaggeration 
adopted  by  a  northern  people; — 

“  At  Kieff  is  born  a  great  warrior,  the 
young  Volck,  the  son  of  Wreslaff. 

At  his  birth  the  earth  trembled ;  the 
famous  empire  of  India  was  shaken ;  the 
waves  of  the  blue  sea  rose  in  angry  strife. 

The  6sh  plunged  itself  into  the  depths 
of  the  waters;  the  bird  shot  far  away  in 
the  air. 

The  bulls  and  the  stags  fly  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  the  hare  and  the  fox  hide  themselves 
in  the  thick  forests. 

The  wolves  and  the  bears  disappear  in  the 
fir  woods,  the  marten  and  the  black  sable  in 
the  briery  shadows. 

Volck  is  but  one  hour  in  the  world,  and 
already  he  speaks,  and  his  voice  resounds 
like  thunder: 

•  0  my  mother,’  said  he,  *  my  noble  mo¬ 
ther,  young  princess  Martha,  daughter  of 
W  reslaff. 

Swaddle  me  not  in  the  bands  of  purple, 
fold  not  my  limbs  in  cinctures  of  silk  ; 

Give  roe,  O  my  mother,  a  cuirass  of  steel ; 
place  on  my  head  a  helmet  of  gold  ; 

Place  into  my  hand  a  club  heavy  as  lead 
— a  club  of  the  weight  of  three  hundred 
pounds.’  ” 

Another  song  traces  with  vigor  the  hatred 
of  the  Russians  against  the  Tartars,  and  the 
grief  which  the  invasion  of  these  stern  ad¬ 
venturers  threw  into  the  heart  of  poor  mo¬ 
thers  : — 

“  Upon  the  high  hills  gleam  many  fires, 
woful  fires.  Dors,  my  child. 

Around  those  balfful  fires  sit  the  wild 
Tartars,  Dors,  my  child. 

There  they  sit  and  part  thy  father’s  goods, 
Dor.s  my  child. 

Awake  thee,  arouse  thee,  my  child  ;  Take 
the  Damascene  sword  that  hangs  on  the 
wall ; 

With  that  sword  strike — strike  the  Tar¬ 
tars  and  their  sons  ;  smite  them,  hew  them 
in  pieces.” 

Peter  the  Great  appears,  and  the  people 
sing  with  enthusiam  of  his  conquests  and  ex¬ 
ploits  :  he  dies,  and  from  the  people  is  heard 
this  wail  over  his  tomb  : — 

“  Our  father,  our  light,  wherefore  dost 
thou  not  lighten  us  as  heretofore  ? 

From  even  till  midnight,  from  midnight 
till  morn,  thou  hidest  thyself  in  clouds,  thou 
plungest  thyself  in  the  dark  shadow. 

Upon  our  holy  land  of  Russia,  at  Peters¬ 
burg,  that  glorious  city,  in  the  Church  of  5t. 
Peter,  at  the  right  of  the  choir,  by  the  cof¬ 
fin  of  Peter  the  First,  of  Peter  the  Great,  a 
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young  corporal  prays  to  God,  and  weeps  as 
if  a  river  ran  from  his  eyes. 

lie  bewails  the  death  of  the  tsar,  of  the 
tsar  Peter  the  First,  and  sobbing, 

‘  Open  thee,  my  mother,  damp  earth,  open 
thee  on  every  side ;  away,  coffin-lid ;  fall 
back,  drajiery  of  gold ;  awake  thee,  tsar  ; 
awake  thee,  our  father;  behold  thy  dear, 
thy  noble,  and  brave  army.  Without  thee 
we  are  as  motherless  children.’  ” 

From  that  cycle  of  popular  songs  which 
depict  the  sentiments  of  the  people  in  various 
situations  of  life,  we  choose  some  which  re¬ 
quire  no  comment: — 

THB  DEATH  OF  THE  WARRIOR. 

“  The  mist  has  fallen  upon  the  blue  sea, 
and  grief  upon  the  ardent  heart;  the  fdg 
will  not  roll  off  the  sea,  grief  will  not  de¬ 
part  from  the  heart. 

That  is  not  a  star  which  shines  upon  the 
distant  plain  ;  it  is  a  little  funeral  pile  which 
smokes.  Before  the  wood-fire  is  a  sheet  of 
silk,  and  upon  that  sheet  a  dying  young  man 
is  outstretched. 

He  presses  hard  a  handkerchief  over  bis 
mortal  wound,  to  stop  the  current  of  bis 
burning  and  impetuous  blood.  Close  by  is 
a  fiery  courser,  who  paws  the  damp  earth 
with  his  foot,  as  if  he  would  speak  to  bis 
master. 

‘  Arise,’  says  be,  ‘  fair  youth,  lay  thee 
upon  my  croup,  and  I  will  bear  thee  to  thy 
native  land,  to  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  to 
thy  parents  and  thy  little  children,  and  to 
thy  young  wife.’ 

The  bold  youth  sighs,  bis  broad  chest 
heaves,  his  white  hands  fail  down  powerless, 
his  mortal  wound  re-opens,  bis  blood  streams 
fast,  and  he  says  to  his  horse — 

*  Ah,  my  good  courser,  my  faithful  steed, 
my  faithful  battle-comrade  in  the  service  of 
the  tsar,  tell  my  young  wife  that  I  am  mar¬ 
ried  to  another  spouse,  that  I  have  taken  for 
dowry  the  desert  plain,  that  the  sharp  sword 
has  wedded  us,  and  the  barbed  arrow  joined 
us  on  the  nuptial  couch.’  ” 

THE  POOR  MON'K. 

“  Far  from  thee,  0  well-beloved  of  my 
heart :  far  from  thee,  in  the  cell  of  the  poor 
monk,  who  suffers  from  a  vow  which  he  can¬ 
not  break.  Take  from  me,  O  my  dearest — 
take  away  that  hood  and  that  dark  mantle. 
Lay  thy  white  little  hand  upon  my  heart, 
feel  how  strongly  it  beats  as  the  blood 
gushes  to  every  pulsation.  Wipe  away  the 
bitter  tears  which  fall  from  my  eyes,  take 
pity  on  my  grief.  I  renounce  the  pardon  of 
62 
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my  sins,  if  only  thou  wilt'  love  me,  0  thou 
whom  I  love  so  much 

•  LOVE-SOXG. 

The  cloud  conceals  the  bright  sun,  the 
dark  cloud  veils  the  light.  The  young  girl 
is  pensive  and  sad.  No  one  kno'ws  the  cause 
of  her  sorrow.  Her  parents  even  know  it 
not,  nor  her  little  sister,  the  white  dove. 

Oh,  tell  me,  poor  sweet  young  girl,  art 
thou  not  able  to  appease  thy  grief?  Canst 
thou  not  forget  him  whom  thou  lovest  by 
day  or  by  night,  neither  at  morn  or  eve  ? 

And  the  young  girl  answered  with  lad- 
ness — 

‘  I  will  forget  him  whom  I  love  when  my 
feet  can  no  longer  bear  me,  when  my  white 
hands  shall  fall  back  nerveless,  when  the 
light  of  my  eye  is  extinguished,  when  they 
shall  put  the  coffin-plank  over  my  heart.’  ” 

SONG  OF  THE  ROBBER. 

“  Make  no  sound,  my  little  green  forest ; 
my  mother,  do  not  disturb  my  thoughts ;  for 
on  the  morrow  I  must  go  to  answer  before 
that  terrible  judge,  even  before  the  tsar  him¬ 
self. 

The  tsar  will  address  himself  to  me,  and 
he  will  say,  ‘  Answer,  answer,  my  child,  son 
of  the  peasant,  with  whom  hast  thou  taken 
up  the  life  of  a  robber  ?  Hast  thou  many 
companions  ?’ 

I  will  answer,  ‘Tsar  my  hope,  tsar  very 
Christian,  I  will  show  thee  all  the  truth.  Of 
comrades  I  had  four:  the  first  was  the  dark 
night,  the  Second  was  my  sharp  blade,  the 
third  my  good  horse,  and  the  fourth  my 
well-strung  bow.  My  messengers  were  the 
barbed  arrows  hardened  at  the  fire.’ 

Then  the  tsar  my  hope,  the  tsar  very 
Christian,  will  say  to  me,  ‘  Honor  be  to  thee, 
my  son,  who  knowest  so  well  how  to  steal 
and  how  to  speak ;  for  thy  reward  I  will 
make  thee  a  fair  present.  1  will  give  thee  a 
palace  in  the  middle  of  the  fields — two  stakes 
and  a  hempen  cord.’  ” 

THE  TWO  LOVERS. 

“  A  brave  young  man  had  roamed  about 
the  Ukraine  thirty-three  years.  At  length 
he  came  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  Lithuan'ia. 

The  king  had  an  affection  for  him  ;  he  re¬ 
ceived  him  generously,  heaped  gifts  upon 
him,  and  the  king’s  daughter  could  not  ad¬ 
mire  enough  the  manly  beauty  of  the  stranger. 

The  youth  sat  drinking,  and  then,  in  vain¬ 
glory,  these  foolish  words  escaped  him,  ‘  Ah, 
my  brethren,’  said  he,  ‘  one  has  drunk  and 
played  long  enough.  I  have  gone  long 
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enough  dressed  up  in  fine  clothes,  held  the 
hand  of  the  king’s  daughter,  and  slept  near 
her  on  down.’ 

The  companions  of  the  young  man  were 
malicious.  They  went  to  find  the  king,  and 
said  to  him,  ‘  Ah,  father,  terrible  king,  thou 
knowest  not  what  has  come  to  pass ;  thou 
canst  not  guess  the  truth :  thy  daughter  is 
the  stranger’s  love.’ 

The  king  was  put  in  great  wrath,  and  he 
cried,  with  a  loud  voice,  ‘  Have  I  yet  any 
faithful  servants  ?  Take  that  stranger,  and 
throw  him  into  a  dark  prison.  Go  into  the 
plain  and  dig  two  deep  trenches,  raise  there 
two  lofty  beams,  pul  over  them  an  ashen  top 
and  a  silken  cord,  and  there  take  the  stranger. 
Let  him  not  pass  before  the  palace,  lest  my 
daughter  should  see  him.’ 

The  young  man  has  put  his  foot  upon  the 
first  step,  and  has  said,  ‘  Adieu,  my  father 
and  my  mother !’  He  has  ascended  the 
second,  and  said,  ‘  Adieu,  ray  relatives  and 
ancestors !’  He  mounted  the  third,  and  cried, 

‘  Adieu,  fair  princess,  light  of  my  eyes  !’ 

From  afar  the  king’s  daughter  has  heard 
his  voice ;  she  ran  into  her  high  chamber, 
she  takes  her  golden  keys,  and  opens  her 
silver  casket,  takes  out  two  Damascus  blades, 
and  plunges  them  into  her  snowy  bosom. 

The  young  man  swings  from  the  gibbet, 
the  young  girl  lies  dead  under  the  steel. 
Her  father  comes.  Scarcely  has  he  raised 
his  eyes  ere  he  sees  his  dead  daughter.  He 
strikes  his  hand  on  the  oaken  table,  and  ex¬ 
claims,  ‘  Light  of  my  eyes,  my  dear  daughter, 
wherefore  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  thou 
lovedst  that  stranger  ?  1  would  have  loved 

him  too,  and  raved  his  lifel’ 

Then  he  cried  again,  with  a  loud  voice, 

'  Have  1  still  faithful  servants  ?  Send  me 
two  pitiless  executioners,  and  they  shall 
strike  the  head  from  those  who  denounced 
my  child.’  ” 

BONG  OF  wo. 

“  O  my  plain  !  my  desert  plain,  my  plain 
large  and  free,  thou  art  fair  to  look  upon. 
Thou  art  covered  with  herb  and  flower ;  there 
is  but  one  blemish  on  thee. 

In  thy  bosom,  my  dearest  plain,  are  mnzy 
brambles,  and  upon  these  thorns  there  sits  a 
young  eagle.  He  holds  between  bis  claws 
a  black  crow,  and  causes  his  blood  to  spout 
on  the  damp  earth. 

Under  the  thorns  there  lies  a  brave  youth, 
all  covered  with  wounds  and  streaming  with 
blood. 

These  are  not  swallows  who  wheel  around 
tlieir  nest;  it  is  a  young  mother  who  weeps 
as  if  a  river  ran  from  her  eyes ;  bis  young 
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sister  weeps  as  if  rills  flowed  ;  his  young  wife 
weeps  as  if  the  fresh  dew  fell  fiom  her 
eyelids. 

The  sun  will  rise  on  the  horizon,  and  dry 
up  the  dew.” 

There  are  songs  which  embody  local  man¬ 
ners,  and  certain  customs  peculiar  to  the 
country.  A  marriage  is  always  accompanied 
by  many  elegiac  songs,  which  form  a  part  of 
the  ceremony.  Nothing  can  be  more  touch¬ 
ing  than  those  sorrowful  words  addressed  by 
the  young  bride  to  her  parents,  in  the  midst 
of  the  joyous  preparations  for  the  nuptial 
festival. 

Commonly  it  is  an  old  woman  who  prepares 
and  determines  the  conditions  of  marriage. 
She  proceeds  to  the  house  of  the  parents 
whose  daughter  she  comes  to  ask,  kneels  be¬ 
fore  the  images  which  decorate  the  chamber, 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  prays.  Then 
they  say  to  her,  “  What  news  ?”  “  Good 

news,”  she  answers ;  “  you  have  the  bride, 
and  I  have  the  bridegroom.”  She  then 
praises  the  youth  whom  she  represents, 
whilst  the  parents  do  the  same  concerning 
their  daughter.  The  dame  is  asked  to  come 
back  in  the  evening,  and  this  visit  determines 
the  dowry.  The  young  man  asks,  among 
other  things,  a  red  shirt  for  himself,  and  an¬ 
other,  as  well  as  some  red  sleeves,  for  his 
mother.  All  the  details  of  the  marriage  be¬ 
ing  fixed,  the  bridegroom  comes,  and,  after 
offering  a  prayer,  seats  himself  at  table. 
The  bride  offers  her  intended  a  glass  of  beer, 
her  companions  singing — 

“  We  have  helped,  maidens,  at  the  feast 
of  our  dear  friend.  It  is  not  the  mead  we 
have  drunk,  it  is  not  the  green  wine  (brandy) ; 
these  are  the  tears  of  our  friend.  It  is  not 
for  a  hundred  roubles,  for  a  thousand  roubles, 
that  we  have  sold  that.  No ;  it  is  for  a  cup 
of  wine.  We  have  not  betrothed  her  to  a 
prince,  to  a  lord,  but  to  a  handsome,  manly, 
fair-haired  youth.” 

The  bridegroom  advances  towards  the 
bride,  her  companions  surrounding  her  as  if 
for  concealment.  However,  he  snatches 
away  the  handkerchief  which  she  holds  in 
her  hand,  and  then  a  song  is  sung  in  praise 
of  the  father  and  the  mother ; — 

“  It  WHS  the  feast  of  the  virgin's  nativity. 
Thrice  the  clock  struck  in  the  bouse  of  the 
brave  peasant ;  three  times  bis  heart  beat 
with  joy :  the  first  time  because  a  son  was 
bom  to  him,  the  second  time  because  his  son 
was  well  reared,  the  third  time  because  bis 
marriage  was  happy.” 

A  horse  and  wagon  being  procured,  the 
maidens  go  with  it  to  the  village,  singing — 


“  In  the  prairies,  the  green  prairies,  the 
good  peasant  pastures  his  strong  horses  upon 
the  tender  herbs.  Their  feet  are  bound  with 
silk,  their  manes  are  decked  with  pearls. 
Why  do  they  not  drink  the  water  from  the 
fountain  ?  Why  do  they  not  eat  the  tender 
herbs?  Why  do  they  remain  motionless? 
They  have  guessed  some  sorrow  ;  they  have 
foreseen  that  they  must  make  a  long  jour¬ 
ney.” 

Whilst  this  goes  on,  the  bride  addresses 
her  family  in  this  fashion : — 

‘‘  O  my  well-loved  father,  and  you,  my 
venerable  mother,  what  means  these  pre¬ 
parations  ?  Some  guests  have  come  who 
were  not  invited  nor  waited  for.  They  have 
said  that  they  wish  to  carry  me  away.  I 
have  felt  my  knees  bend,  and  my  head  droop, 
and  my  heart  to  tremble  for  fear.  Where¬ 
fore,  my  father,  art  thou  angry  with  me  ? 
Wherefore  hast  thou  listened  to  the  voice  of 
strangers  ?” 

The  father  and  mother  console  her,  saying 
that  she  could  not  always  remain  with  them — 
that  it  was  necessary  to  marry  some  day. 
She  then  turns  towards  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  and  asks  pardon  for  all  the 
sorrow  she  may  have  caused  them.  When 
her  companions  return,  she  sings  thus  on 
seeing  them — 

“0  my  dear  friends,  you  gaily  wander 
through  the  great  street ;  but  as  for  me,  poor 
girl,  my  walks  are  ended.  My  fair  hair  will 
no  longer  be  wreathed  as  it  wont :  my  robe 
will  not  be  so  pretty.  My  virgin  liberty  is 
no  more.  My  mother’s  tenderness  has 
abandoned  me.  The  beautiful  spiing  will 
return  ;  you  will  go  into  the  green  fields,  you 
will  gather  the  flowers,  you  will  wreath 
crowns  for  your  laughing  heads,  you  will  be 
a  gay  choir,  singing  in  the  great  street ;  and 
me,  poor  woman,  1  shall  sing  my  plaintive 
song.” 

The  marriage  is  celebrated  some  days  after 
the  betrothal.  The  bride  is  covered  with  a 
white  veil  which  falls  to  her  feet.  She  wears 
a  large  sleeveless  vest,  and  murmurs  some 
plaintive  words  while  her  friends  arrange  her 
dress. 

When  the  toilet  is  finished,  the  bridegroom 
and  the  “  best  man"  enter  The  room,  when 
the  latter  says  to  the  father  of  the  bride : — 

**  Father,  bless  thy  child  on  the  road  she 
is  about  to  make,  bless  her  under  the  golden 
crown  for  the  new  life  she  is  about  to  enter.” 

Then  the  bride  kneels  before  her  father  and 
mother,  saying : — 

“  It  is  not  a  white  birch  which  bends  itself 
to  the  earth  ;  it  is  me,  poor  girl,  who  bends 
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at  your  feet.  Bless  me,  bless  the  life  that 
I  am  to  begin  in  a  strange  family." 

At  the  moment  of  departure  for  the  cburcb, 
she  sighs,  weeps,  and  refuses  to  set  out.  All 
the  members  of  the  family  join  in  consoling 
her,  and  at  last  they  proceed  to  the  church, 
and  return  to  the  feast,  which  is  generally 
kept  up  for  three  days. 

There  are  some  songs  equally  tender  and 
natural  for  such  occasions  as  births  and 
baptisms,  and  for  the  principal  feast-days 
during  the  year.  Here  is  one  which  repre¬ 
sents  in  dolorous  language  the  anguish  of  a 
mother,  when  one  of  her  children  is  snatched 
from  her  to  become  a  soldier. 

The  poor  mother  contemplates  each  of  her 
family  in  turn,  and  says : — 

“  O  my  children,  my  dear  children,  I  love 
you  all  alike.  Behold  my  fingers ;  if  one  is 
wounded,  1  feel  it  throughout  my  whole 
body.  Thus,  ray  children,  my  heart  trembles 
for  you  all ;  but  thou,  my  dearest,  thou  upon 
whom  the  lot  has  fallen,  why  art  thou  so  un¬ 
fortunate  ?  Better  that  thou  hadst  not  been 
born,  that  I  bad  not  nourished  thee  in  my 
bosom,  better  that  thou  hadst  been  crushed 
at  the  moment  of  birth.  If  I  had  carried  | 
thee  to  the  sides  of  the  steep  mountains,  and 
there  covered  thee  with  the  yellow  sand,  that 
would  not  have  been  so  great  a  grief.  But 
now,  poor  mother,  I  will  sing  like  the  cuckoo. 
What  sorrows  wait  thee,  0  my  dearest ! 
Thou  art  young  and  strong ;  thou  wilt  ex¬ 
perience  the  trials  of  want ;  thou  wilt  suffer 
cold  and  hunger ;  thou  wilt  call  thy  father 
and  mother  Tartar.  When  the  great  feasts 
come  that  we  love  to  celebrate,  my  children 
will  be  around  me;  thou  alone,  my  well- 
beloved,  wilt  not  be  there!  Write  to  me, 
but  use  not  the  pen  nor  ink,  write  thy  letter 
with  thy  tears,  set  there  the  seal  of  thy  great 
sorrow.  Spring  will  come,  and  thy  com¬ 
panions  will  go  into  the  green  fields,  they 
will  be  gay  and  boisterous,  and  me,  poor 
woman,  1  will  wander  about.  1  will  see  thy 
comrades,  and  I  will  pour  out  my  hot  tears." 

When  the  young  soldier  is  ready  to  set 
off,  they  cut  his  long  hair.  Then  the  mother 
cries : — 

*•  They  have  shorn  thy  beautiful  head,  and 
east  thy  fair  locks  on  the  ground.  There  is 
no  one  gathers  those  curly  locks — 1  will 
gather  them,  me,  poor  mother;  I  will  fold 
them  in  a  silken  handkerchief.  When  grief 
closes  up  my  heart,  I  will  take  that  hand¬ 
kerchief,  I  will  spread  out  the  fair  locks,  I  will 
look  on  them  sorrowfully,  1  will  water  them 
with  my  tears,  and  my  spirit  shall  perhaps 
be  comforted." 


Tbe  Russian  people  are  generally  very 
superstitious.  Iheir  superstitions  mingle 
with  all  their  family  rejoicings  and  religious 
practices,  in  the  daily  habits  of  private  life, 
and  in  all  situations  of  an  extraordinary 
character.  They  believe  in  sorcery  and  witch¬ 
craft,  in  the  influence  of  a  legion  of  super¬ 
natural  beings,  and  in  the  virtue  of  various 
talismans  and  conjurations.  The  traditional 
songs  often  afford  a  curious  revelation  of  that 
simple  credulity.  Here  is  one,  amongst 
others,  which  expresses  with  energy  the 
passion  of  love,  mixed  up  with  one  of  those 
superstitious  follies : — 

A  LOVE  COKJCRATION. 

"  Over  the  billows  of  the  Ocean,  upon  a 
far- distant  island,  there  is  a  shelf ;  upon  that 
shelf  is  stretched  out  grief,  and  grief  writhes 
and  twists.  She  throws  herself  from  the 
shelf  into  the  water,  from  the  water  into  the 
fire ;  and  from  that  fire  arises  a  demon,  who 
cries,  *  Run,  run,  blow  to  Mary  upon  her 
lips  and  upon  her  teeth,  blow  in  her  bones 
and  her  limbs,  in  her  ardent  heart,  in  her 
white  flesh  and  black  liver,  so  that  that  girl 
shall  tease  herself  every  hour  of  every  day, 
from  morn  till  midnight.  That  the  fo(^ 
which  she  takes,  and  the  drink,  and  her 
sleep,  may  do  no  good;  that  she  may  cry 
without  ceasing,  until  I  appear  to  her  hand¬ 
somer  than  any  other,  that  I  may  be  dearer 
to  her  than  her  father,  her  mother,  and  all 
her  family.  I  close  my  conjuration  under 
seventy-seven  padlocks,  I  throw  the  keys  in¬ 
to  tbe  sea,  and  he  who  will  be  stronger  than 
me,  and  who  will  carry  away  all  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  he  alone  can  end  the  grief  which  I 
have  invoked.’  ’’ 

THE  CONJURATION  OF  A  MOTHER  SEPARATED 
FROM  HER  CHILD. 

“  I,  poor  mother,  weep  in  the  high  cham¬ 
ber  of  my  house,  from  tbe  dawn  I  look  afar 
over  the  fields,  even  until  the  sun  goes  to 
rest.  There  1  sit  until  night,  till  the  damp 
dew  falls ;  there  I  sit  in  grief,  until,  weary 
of  this  torment,  I  resolve  to  conjure  my  cruel 
sorrow.  I  go  into  the  field ;  1  have  taken 
the  nuptial  cop,  the  taper  of  betrothal,  and 
the  handkerchief  of  marriage.  1  have  drawn 
water  from  the  mountain  spring,  I  have  gone 
into  the  dark  forest,  and  tracing  around  me 
a  magic  circle,  I  have  said  aloud  these 
words  : — 

*  I  conjure  my  dearest  child  by  that  nuptial 
cup,  by  that  fresh  water,  and  by  that  mar¬ 
riage  handkerchief.  With  that  water  I  lave 
his  fair  face,  with  that  handkerchief  I  wipe 
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his  honeyed  lips,  his  sparkling  eyes,  his  rosy 
cheeks,  his  thoughtful  brow  ;  with  that  waxen 
tap>er  I  light  up  his  splendid  garments,  hU 
sable  bonnet,  his  belt  of  divers  colors, his  em¬ 
broidered  boots,  bis  chestnut  locks,  hU  noble 
figure,  and  manly  limbs.  That  thou  majest 
be,  my  child,  more  brilliant  than  the  bright¬ 
est  sunbeams,  sweeter  to  look  upon  tlian  a 
sweet  spring  day,  fresher  than  water  from 
the  fountain,  whiter  than  the  wax,  stronger 
than  the  magic  stone.  Far  be  from  thee  the 
demon  of  sorrow,  the  impetuous  hurricane, 
the  one-eyed  spirit  of  the  woods,  the  do¬ 
mestic  demon  oi  strange  houses,  the  spirit  of 
the  waters,  the  sorcery  of  Kieff,  the  woman  of 
the  twinkling  billows,  the  cursed  Babataga* 
the  winged  and  fiery  serpent,  the  crow  of 
evil  omen.  I  put  myself  between  thee  and 
the  ogre,  the  false  magician,  the  sorcerer, 
the  evil  magic,  the  seeing  blind,  and  the  old 
of  double  sight.  By  my  words  of  power, 
may  thou  be,  my  child,  by  night  and  by  day, 
from  hour  to  moment,  in  the  market-place, 
and  asleep  or  in  watching,  safe  against  the 
power  of  evil  spirits,  against  death,  grief, 
and  calamity;  upon  the  water,  against  ship¬ 
wreck  ;  in  fire,  against  burning. 

When  thy  last  hour  shall  come,  recall,  my  1 
child,  our  tender  love,  our  bread  and  salt. 
Turn  thyself  towards  thy  glorious  country, 
salute  it  seven  times — seven  times  with  thy 
face  to  the  earth,  bid  farewell  to  thy  family, 
throw  thyself  upon  the  damp  ground,  and 
lull  thyself  to  a  calm  sleep. 

May  my  word  be  stronger  than  water, 
higher  than  the  mountain,  weightier  than 
gold,  harder  than  rock,  stronger  than  an 
armed  horseman,  and  if  any  dare  to  bewitch 
my  child,  may  he  be  swallowed  by  Mount 
Ararat,  in  bottomless  precipices,  in  burning 
tar  and  crackling  fire  ;  that  sorceries  and 
magic  may  forever  be  powerless  against 

The  Russians  have  conjurations  somewhat 
similar  against  fever  and  bail,  against  all  sorts 
of  disasters  and  accidents. 

There  still  exists  among  them  many  relig¬ 
ious  and  mystical  songs,  reciting  miracles 
and  supernatural  appearances,  legends  of  the 
saints  and  of  the  Virgin,  mingling  with  their 
chaos  of  superstition  and  blasphemy  a  vein 
of  simple  and  tender  piety.  In  one  of  those 

*  The  Babataga  ii  frequently  mentioned  in  Scls- 
Tonio  mythology.  She  is  represented  os  s  frightful, 
toothless,  wrinkled  old  woman.  She  seeks  the  love 
of  youths,  and  chases  with  a  mortar  and  pestle 
those  who  resist  her.  But,  as  she  also  has  enemies 
who  pursue  her,  she  is  forced,  as  she  runt,  to  efface 
with  a  broom  the  marks  of  her  path. 


legends,  the  Virgin,  speaking  to  the  Russian 
nation,  tells  them  that  there  will  come  a  God 
without  lore — Antichrist.  He  will  kill,  she 
tells  them,  the  prophets — the  whole  globe 
will  be  watered  with  their  blood ;  then  there 
will  come  a  deluge  which  will  last  for  three 
months  and  three  days,  when  at  last  the 
earth  shall  be  pure  as  white  parchment,  as 
an  egg-shell,  as  a  fair  girl  in  her  youth. 

The  globe,  however,  begins  to  weep  be¬ 
fore  G(^,  and  says  that  light  is  heavy  upon 
it,  and  humanity  is  still  heavier.  God  an¬ 
swers: — 

"  Wait  then,  perhaps  the  sinners  will  re¬ 
turn  unto  me  with  a  sincere  repentance.  If 
they  come  back,  I  will  increase  the  brilliancy 
of  light,  if  not,  I  will  augment  the  bitterness 
of  eternal  pains.” 

The  Virgin,  touched  with  compassion  for 
sinners,  intercedes  for  them  with  Jesus 
Christ : — 

"  My  son,”  she  says  to  him,  “  Jesus  Christ, 
tsar  of  the  sky,  have  pity  upon  thy 
people,  who  have  greatly  sinned,  but  have 
pity  on  them  for  love  of  me.” 

“  Dost  thou  wish  then,”  answers  Christ, 

“  that  I  may  be  crucified  a  second  time  for 
these  accursed  ?  If  thou  wishest,  I  will 
pardon  them.” 

At  these  words  the  Virgin  bursts  into 
tears,  and  cries — 

“  0  my  son,  tsar  Jesus,  I  cannot  see  thee 
crucified  a  second  time.” 

The  sinner  hears  his  condemnation  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  bids  adieu  to  paradise,  to  the 
holy  Virgin,  to  the  saints,  and  to  the  angels, 
and  what  is  very  characteristic,  to  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  for  the  Russian  peasant  attaches 
to  that  sign  a  marvellous  efficacy. 

A  portion  of  these  rel’gious  songs  is  doubt¬ 
less  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments 
preserved  in  popular  poesy.  They  go  back 
as  far  as  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  reign  of 
Wladimir  the  Great,  and  present  the  most 
singular  mixture  of  Bible  phrases,  national 
traditions,  poetical  images,  and  religious 
dogmas.  Amongst  them  are  some  symbolical 
explanations  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer,  recalling,  in  some  points,  such  ancient 
poems  as  the  "  Edda,”  and  in  the  ideas  of  a 
cosmogony  represented,  bearing  some  affinity 
to  the  Indian  and  Scandinavian  mythology. 
The  following  fragment  is  from  one  of  those 
curious  songs,  entitled,  “  The  Book  of  the 
Dove :” — 

“  In  the  middle  of  Jerusalem,  before  the 
tsar  David  and  his  son  Solomon,  appeared  a 
terrible  cloud  which  came  from  the  east. 
From  that  cloud  descended  the  Book  of  the 
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Dove — the  holy  gospel.  Around  that  book 
were  gathered  forty  tsars  with  their  sons, 
forty  princes,  forty  popes,  forty  deacons  with 
their  children,  and  many  common  people. 
No  one  dared  to  approach  that  Book — the 
book  of  God.  The  tsar  himself  drew  near, 
the  book  opened  before  him,  the  holy  writ¬ 
ing  was  revealed  to  his  spirit.  The  tsai' 
Wladimir  asked  questions  thus  : — ‘  Discover 
to  us  the  secrets  of  God,  and  the  principle  of 
holy  Russian  life.  Whence  come  light,  the 
beautiful  sun,  and  the  young  moon?  Whence 
come  the  multitudes  of  stars,  the  dark  nights, 
the  purple  dawns,  the  rushing  winds? 
Whence  comes  human  reason  ?  From  where 
do  our  thoughts  reach  us?  Whence  come 
our  people,  our  hard  bones,  our  body,  and 
our  blood  V  ” 

The  book  answers : — 

“The  white  light  comes  from  God,  the 
beautiful  sun  from  the  face  of  God,  the  young 
moon  from  his  bosom,  the  myriads  of  stars 
are  his  garments,  the  dark  nights  are  the 
eyelids  of  the  Lord,  the  purple  dawns  are 
his  glances,  the  strong  winds  are  his  breath. 
Reason  comes  from  Christ,  from  Christ  the 
tsar  of  the  skies ;  thoughts  come  from  the 
clouds  of  the  sky,  people  from  Adam,  hard 
bones  from  stone,  the  body  from  soft  earth, 
blood  from  the  dark  sea.” 

Wladimir  continues  his  questions  ;  he  asks 
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who  is  the  first  tsar,  and  the  book  answers : — 
“  It  is  the  white  tsar,  defender  of  the  faith. 
The  first  city  is  Jerusalem,  the  first  river  is 
the  Jordan.” 

He  asks  whence  came  the  weeping  herb, 
and  the  book  of  wisdom  replies : — 

“  Whilst  Christ  went  up  to  Calvary,  his 
mother,  the  holy  Virgin,  laid  herself  upon 
the  cold  ground,  sobbing  and  weeping. 
From  her  pure  tears  sprang  the  weeping 
herb. 

The  queen  of  all  fishes  is  the  whale,  be¬ 
cause  the  earth  ntsted  upon  the  back  of  a 
whale,  and  when  that  fish  is  disturbed,  the 
whole  earth  trembles.” 

These  poems,  which  treat  of  the  first 
miracles  of  Christianity,  the  ancient  exploits 
of  their  princes  and  boyards,  are  the  annals 
of  the  Russian  people — closely  identified 
with  the  national  sentiment.  Poor  blind 
people,  the  Homers  of  their  villages  go  from 
door  to  door,  repeating  these  old  poems ;  the 
aged  recite  them  to  the  families  assembled 
round  the  stove  in  the  winter  evenings  ;  the 
young  men  shout  their  gay  refrains  at  festi¬ 
vals,  accompanying  them  with  the  balalaika; 
and  every  little  circumstance  in  public  or 
private  life  affords  an  opportunity  for  their 
use.  They  are,  like  the  lyrics,  of  which  every 
I  nation,  however  rude,  possesses  a  share, 
I  entwined  round  the  heart  of  the  people. 


Fron  the  Timet. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  VISIT  TO  PARIS. 


The  Queen  left  Osborne  at  half-past  four 
on  Saturday  morning,  the  18ih  ult.,  and  ar¬ 
rived  off  Boulogne  about  half-past  one.  The 
Victoria  and  Albert  carrie  J  the  royal  stand¬ 
ard  at  the  main,  the  tri-color  at  the  fore, 
the  union  jack  at  the  bows,  and  the  royal 
ensign  at  the  stern.  The  escort  squadron 
also  hoisted  the  national  flags,  and  the  ships 
“dressed”  to  receive  the  Queen.  As  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  appeared  in  sight,  cannon 
fired  from  Capecure;  the  English  squadron 
gave  forth  the  royal  salute;  and  long  lines  of 
infantry  on  the  heights  sent  forth  a  roll  of 
musketry.  But  the  throng  of  people  was 


more  remarkable  than  the  military  spectacle. 
The  royal  yacht  crossed  the  bar  at  a  quarter 
to  two,  and  drew  up  alongside  of  the  pavilion 
erected  on  the  quay.  Here  the  Emperor 
awaited  his  guests  ;  and  a  stage  being  thrown 
from  the  quay  to  the  ship,  he  quickly  ran  up 
the  platform,  and,  after  kissing  her  .Majesty’s 
hand,  he  saluted  her  on  both  cheeks.  Then 
he  shook  hands  with  Prince  Albert,  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Royal  and  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and, 
giving  his  hand  to  the  Queen,  conducted  her 
to  the  pavilion  ;  where  she  received  the  civic 
authorities  and  the  English  residents.  After 
this  ceremony,  the  Queen’s  party  entered  the 
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carriages  awaiting  them ;  and  as  they  drove 
to  the  railway  station,  the  Emperor  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode,  as  captain  of  the  guard, 
at  her  Majesty’s  right  hand,  Marshal  Magnan 
taking  the  left.  Our  Queen  wore  a  blue  satin 
visite  and  white  bonnet:  the  Emperor  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  of  division, 
with  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Hon¬ 
or;  while  Prince  Albert  wore  the  uniform 
of  a  Field-Marshal  and  the  blue  riband  of  the 
Garter.  The  railway  station  wa.s  a  triumph 
of  upholstery — all  bedecked  with  silk  and 
velvet  flags,  gilding,  flowers,  leopards,  bees, 
and  eagles,  “  regardless  of  expense."  The 
party  occupied  nine  carriages  and  started  at 
half-past  two.  At  Abbeville,  the  Mayor 
presented  an  address;  at  Amiens,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Prefect  gave  the  Queen  a  nosegay  ; 
and  after  this  the  train  sped  away  with  great 
rapidity,  and  arrived  in  Paris  at  ten  minutes 
pa^t  seven. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  all  Paris  was  astir 
and  in  the  streets  from  mid-day.  Through¬ 
out  the  entire  route  from  the  Strasbourg  ter¬ 
minus  to  St.  Cloud,  there  were  lines  of  human 
beings — in  the  streets  closely  packed,  on  the 
houses,  in  the  houses,  massed  along  the 
avenues  of  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  And  besides  the  enormous 
mn.sses  of  people  of  all  classes,  dressed  in  all 
kinds  of  costumes,  it  is  calculated  that  there 
were  200,000  men  of  the  Line  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guards  under  arms,  presenting  a  double 
line  of  soldiers  five  miles  long.  In  some 
places  were  workmen ;  in  others  rows  of 
elegantly-dressed  women ;  in  others  deputa¬ 
tions.  The  colors  of  the  dresses,  the  glitter 
of  the  arms,  the  display  of  splendid  upholstery 
along  the  whole  route,  and  above  all  the 
numberless  crowds,  formed  a  series  of  spec¬ 
tacles  described  as  unequalled.  At  the  ter¬ 
minus  were  gathered  a  strange  collection : 
Lady  Cowley,  and  a  kind  of  Court  circle  of 
Parisian  dames ;  a  group  of  cantinidres  of  the 
Guides ;  Marshal  Magnan  and  his  stiiff ; 
Major-General  Torrens;  Prince  Napoleon, 
carefully  exhibiting  the  appearance  and  “  cos¬ 
tume”  of  the  "  Great  Emperor ;”  two  Eng¬ 
lish  officers,  and  a  representative  of  every 
arm  in  the  French  service;  besides  a  group 
of  civilians — the  directors  and  some  share¬ 
holders  of  the  railway.  The  weather  had  been 
brilliantly  fine ;  the  crowds  had  been  hours 
in  the  sun ;  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close 
before  the  signal  was  given  of  the  arrival  of 
the  train.  As  the  engine  slowly  entered  the 
station,  the  band  of  the  Guides  played  "God 
save  the  Queen,”  and  a  royal  salute  closely 
followed.  But  when  the  Emperor  appeared. 
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leading  the  Queen,  followed  by  Prince  Albert 
and  the  children,  a  great  shout,  taken  up 
outside,  arose ;  some  crying  "  Vive  la  Reine  T’ 
"  Vive  I’Empereur !”  other  “  Vivat !”  and 
hear  and  there  a  hearty  English  “  Hurrah  !” 
Having  entered  the  carriages,  the  Royal  party 
proceeded  on  their  way,  through  the  thickly- 
peopled  Boulevards,  resounding  with  accla¬ 
mations.  As  they  approached  the  Arc  de 
Trioraphe,  the  route  was  suddenly  illuminated ; 
and  as  they  passed  through  the  Bois  de  Bou¬ 
logne  the  outriders  carried  torches,  which 
gave  a  very  picturesque  air  to  the  procession. 
Finally  they  arrived  at  St.  Cloud  ;  where  the 
Empress  and  Count  Walewski  received  the 
Queen. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  correspondents  that 
the  Queen  looked  remarkably  well,  and  made 
a  very  favorable  impression  on  the  Parisians. 

On  Sunday  the  Queen  rested  at  St.  Cloud. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  British  Embassy  per¬ 
formed  divine  service  in  the  forenoon ;  in  the 
afternoon  the  Emperor  and  his  guests  drove 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne;  and  after  a  dinner 
en  famille,  there  was  a  concert  of  sacred 
music  in  the  Palace,  executed  by  the  Con¬ 
servatoire  de  Musique.  Monday’s  amuse¬ 
ments  were  also  in  accordance  with  the  pub¬ 
lished  programme.  Breakfast  at  St.  Cloud 
was  followed  by  a  vL-it  to  the  Exposition,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  Palace  des 
Beaux  Arts.  The  queen  was  received  by  the 
Imperial  Commissioners,  headed  by  Prince 
Napoleon,  the  Foreign  Commissioners,  and 
the  Jurors — our  own  countrymen  mustering 
jn  con.siderable  force.  The  Emperor  con¬ 
ducted  the  Queen,  and  Prince  Albert  his 
elder  children.  There  was  a  large  crowd  in 
the  place,  separated  from  the  Royal  party 
only  by  tire  French  police.  At  one  moment, 
indeed,  when  Prince  Albert  had  lingered  be¬ 
hind,  the  crowd  intervened,  and  separated 
them  from  the  Queen.  In  the  order  of  their 
proceeding,  they  first  inspected  the  German 
pictures,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Wangner ; 
next  the  Belgian  paintings ;  then  the  French 
works  of  art,  Horace  Vernet  and  Ingres 
having  each  a  saloon  to  himself ;  and  lastly, 
the  exhibition  of  English  paintings.  Having 
gone  through  all  the  rooms,  and  up-stairs  and 
round  the  galleries,  the  Queen  returned  to 
the  central  room  and  looked  once  more  upon 
the  French  works.  At  one  point  in  their 
course  through  the  building  they  stopped  to 
listen  to  a  choir  of  trained  workmen  who  sang 
"  God  save  the  Queen.”  From  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,  loudly  cheered  on  their  way,  the  Royal 
party  went  to  lunch  at  the  Elysde ;  and  after 
vUiling  “  LaSainte  Chapelle,”  they  returned 
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to  St.  Cloud,  at  half-past  five  o’clock.  In 
the  progress  through  the  streets  and  Bou¬ 
levards.  immense  numbers  of  the  population 
— “all  Paris”  in  fact — were  present.  The 
route  traversed  afforded  the  Parisians  every 
opportunity  of  making  up  for  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  Saturday ;  including  as  it  did  a  view 
of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  of  the  Quartier  St.  An¬ 
toine,  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  the  whole 
line  of  the  Boulevards.  In  the  evening  sixty 
guests  sat  at  the  dinner-table  at  St.  Cloud. 

On  Tuesday,  at  the  early  hour  of  ten 
o’clock  the  lloyal  party  set  out  for  Versailles. 

“  The  drive  is  one  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
diversified  by  a  noble  variety  of  perspective. 
Now  in  the  secluded  avenues  of  the  park 
round  St.  Cloud,  now  emerging  on  the  high¬ 
way  which  passes  through  the  picturesque 
town  of  Avray,  now  winding  along  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  with  tall  poplar-trees,  casting 
their  shadows  across  its  bosom,  now  plung¬ 
ing  into  the  forest  and  from  its  crest  de¬ 
scending  into  the  well-wooded  valley  in 
which  Louis  le  Grand  built  his  world-famous 
palace, — here  of  itself  was  a  rich  treat  alike 
for  prince  or  peasant  in  such  a  morning’s  ex¬ 
cursion.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  course  turned  out  to  pay  their  un¬ 
pretending  homage,  and  the  Ville  d’Avray 
was  decorated  in  a  very  simple  but  most  ef¬ 
fective  manner  with  flowers  and  evergreens. 
The  town  of  Versailles,  usually  so  dull  and 
stupid,  looked  quite  gay  and  lively.  A 
grand  triumphal  arch  had  been  constructed 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  great  avenue  by 
which  the  palace  is  approached,  and  along 
its  course  a  great  abundance  of  flags  taste¬ 
fully  arranged  were  displayed.” 

In  strict  privacy  they  traversed  the  state 
apartments ;  then,  returning  to  their  car¬ 
riages,  drove  through  the  stately  gardens, 
and  round  the  wonderful  fountains. 

“  As  the  imperial  cortdge  passed  slowly 
down  towards  the  Tapis  Vert,  an  admirable 
opportunity  was  afforded  the  public  of  see¬ 
ing  their  royal  visitors  ;  of  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  them¬ 
selves.  Those  who  were  in  the  garden 
scrambled  up  the  embankment,  reckless  of 
the  damage  they  were  doing  to  the  beautiful 
flowers ;  and  those  who  had  hitherto  reposed 
comfortably  under  the  great  trees  of  the 
park  came  running  in  from  every  quarter, 
endeavoring  to  get  a  nearer  view,  to  wipe 
their  foreheads,  and  to  cheer  vociferously, 
all  at  the  same  time.  Her  Majesty  seemed 
pleased,  and  bowed  frequently  and  grace¬ 
fully  to  the  crowd  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
enjoyed  the  scene  highly, — as,  indeed,  he 
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has  enjoyed  everything  since  his  arrival  in 
Paris.  He  rushes  up  the  various  grand 
staircases  of  the  show  palaces,  scorning  the 
offered  help  of  the  maids  of  honor,  and  yes¬ 
terday  evening  made  a  tour  of  the  city  in¬ 
cognito,  k  la  Ilaroun  Alraschid  ;  the  Empe¬ 
ror  himself  performing  the  part  of  his  faith¬ 
ful  Vizier.  . . .  After  examining  every  object 
of  interest  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  palace,  the  illustrious  party  proceeded  to 
the  Trianon,  and  explored  that  also.  There 
they  were  joined  by  her  Majesty  the  Em¬ 
press  ;  whose  delicate  state  of  health  does 
not  permit  her  to  take  any  very  prominent 
part  in  the  present  festivities  of  the  Court. 
She  and  the  Emperor,  accompanied  by  their 
royal  guests,  now  withdrew  to  the  chalet 
behind  the  Trianon;  where,  in  perfect  re¬ 
tirement,  they  had  coffee  served  to  them  on 
the  grass.  The  pretty  chalet,  with  its  ad¬ 
joining  sheet  of  water  and  mill-wheel,  ap¬ 
peared  to  take  the  Queen  completely  by  sur¬ 
prise  ;  and  her  gratiBcation  and  that  of  the 
Prince  were  still  greater  when  the  splendid 
band  of  the  Guides  made  the  air  of  this  sweet 
spot  resound  with  the  choicest  music.” 

Returning  to  St.  Cloud  at  four  o’clock,  the 
Emperor  and  his  guests  dined  en  famille. 
This  night  they  went  in  state  to  the  Grand 
Opera  ;  passing  thither  between  a  double 
row  of  illuminations.  The  exterior  of  the 
opera  house  was  also  splendidly  lighted  up, 
and  no  expense  spared  in  display. 

“  The  Emperor’s  box  was  erected  in  the 
grand  tier  directly  opposite  the  stage  ;  and 
on  either  side  of  it  stood,  like  a  statue,  a  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  Cent  Garde,  en  grande  tenue, — 
superb-looking  fellows,  as  superbly  dressed 
and  equipped.  Two  others  stood  sentry  on 
the  stage  at  either  wing.  The  pit  was  en¬ 
tirely  tilled  with  gentlemen  in  full  evening 
costume ;  and  the  stalls  and  tiers  of  boxes 
resembled  so  many  parterres  of  rare  flowers 
from  the  amount  of  beauty  exalted  by  the 
highest  triumphs  of  the  toilette  with  which 
they  overflowed.  When  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  with  their  guests,  entered,  the 
whole  house  rose  to  receive  them  ;  and  from 
that  brilliant  assemblage  our  Queen  met 
with  a  reception  worthy  of  those  who  gave 
and  of  her  who  was  the  object  of  it.  The 
enthusiastic  plaudits  had  hardly  subsided 
when  the  orchestra  began  to  play  the  Na¬ 
tional  Anthem,  and  at  its  close  the  cheering 
was  renewed  and  long  sustained.  Her  Maj- 
esty  gracefully  acknowledged  these  tokens 
of  the  high  favor  with  which  she  is  regarded 
by  the  upper  classes  in  Paris.  She  was 
tastefully  but  simply  dressed,  and  wore  the 
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riband  of  the  Garter,  and  on  her  head  a  tiara 
of  diamonds.  She  sat  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Empress,  having  the  Emperor  on  her 
right,  and  looked  remarkably  well ;  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Emperor  was  the  Prince 
Napoleon,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Empress 
Prince  Albert,  who  again  had  the  Princess 
Mathilde  on  his  left.  The  Emperor  wore  the 
riband  of  the  Garter  also,  and,  as  usual,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  of  divi¬ 
sion.  Prince  Albert  displayed  the  insignia 
of  the  L<‘gion  of  Honor  over  his  Field-Mar¬ 
shal’s  uniform.  The  Empress  wore  a  raag- 
^iScent  tiara  of  diamonds  ;  and  her  delicate 
but  beautiful  features  were  the  theme  of 
general  admiration.  The  Royal  and  Impe¬ 
rial  personages  seated  in  front,  with  the 
Maids  of  Honor  standing  behind  them, 
formed  together  a  group  which  was  at  once 
historical  and  dramatic.”  Another  enthusi¬ 
astic  correspondent  says — “  Her  majesty 
looked  remarkably  well,  and  in  excellent 
spirits.  She  talked  a  great  deal  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Her  un¬ 
affected  good  humor,  and  the  ease,  simplici¬ 
ty,  and  dignity  of  her  manners,  charmed  all 
beholders.  There  is  an  indescribable  fasci¬ 
nation  in  her  smile,  which  sheds  gladness 
around  her.  The  geniality  of  her  nature 
was  visibly  reflected  in  the  usually  impassi¬ 
ble  features  of  the  Emperor.  When  he 
spoke  to  her  his  eyes  sparkled  with  unwont¬ 
ed  brilliancy,  and  a  smile  curled  about  his 
lip.  In  that  countenance,  so  difficult  to 
rend,  one  might  plainly  see,  mixed  with  an 
unfeigned  deference  and  respect  for  his  illus¬ 
trious  guest,  a  sentiment  of  intense  self-sat¬ 
isfaction  at  having  gained  a  great  political 
point  at  which  he  had  long  been  aiming — 
the  presence  of  the  Queen  of  England  in  the 
capiuil  of  Fiance.  The  Empress,  I  regret  to 
say,  looked  very  delicate.  She  spoke  but 
little  either  to  the  Queen  or  Prince  Albert, 
and  seemed  to  suffer  from  fatigue.” 

The  performance  was  of  a  miscellaneous 
character.  Cruvelli  and  Alboni  were  the 
chief  vocalists,  and  Rosati  was  the  principal 
figure  in  the  ballet. 

The  great  work  of  Wednesday  was  a  long 
visit  to  the  Exposition.  Escorted  by  the 
Emperor,  and  guided  by  Prince  Napoleon, 
the  illustrious  guests  wandered  for  three 
hours  through  the  courts  of  the  Palace  of 
Industry  ;  resting  only  for  one  brief  moment, 
to  take  refreshment,  when  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sights  had  been  seen.  Much 
time  was  spent  in  the  Pavilion  de  Panorama, 
with  its  unrivalled  collection  from  the  estab¬ 
lishments  at  Sevres,  Gobelins,  and  Beauvais ; 


its  bangings,  carpets,  and  tapestry,  from  the 
looms  of  Auhusson,  its  gold  and  silver  work, 
and,  above  all,  the  crown  jewels  of  France 
placed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  pavilion. 

“  The  Queen  examined  for  a  long  time 
and  with  the  liveliest  curiosity  the  imperial 
crown  and  the  immense  number  of  splendid 
jewels  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The 
former  is  of  exquisite  design  and  workman¬ 
ship — a  diadem  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  and  surrounded  at  the  apex  by  the 
Regent  diamond,  which,  though  somewhat 
smaller,  seems  to  be  a  far  more  brilliant 
stone  th.-in  its  rival  the  Koh-i-noor.” 

Leaving  the  Exposition,  the  Emperor  took 
his  guests  to  lunch  at  the  Tuileries,  and 
thence  they  returned  to  St.  Cloud.  Here 
they  dined  ;  and  in  the  evening  the  troupe  of 
the  Gymnase  performed  the  “  Fils  de  Fam- 
ille.” 

Thursday  opened  with  a  visit  to  the  Expo¬ 
sition  from  Prince  Albert  accompanied  by 
Prince  Napoleon.  Then,  after  lunclieon  at 
the  Tuileries,  the  whole  party  went  to  the 
Louvre.  But  the  chief  event  of  the  day  was 
a  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  given  ostensibly 
by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine. 

“The  greatest  triumph  of  French  decora¬ 
tive  art  which  her  majesty  has  yet  seen,” 
the  Morning  Chronicle  correspondent  re¬ 
ports,  “  was  reserved  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
prepared  for  the  ball  last  night.  I  have 
witnessed  all  the  grand  fetes  which  have 
been  given  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  for  some 
years  past,  but  the  one  which  was  given  yes¬ 
terday  immeasurably  surpassed  in  magnifi¬ 
cence  any  that  had  gone  before  it.  The 
gorgeous  coup  d’oeil  of  the  numerous  com¬ 
pany,  the  floral  decorations,  the  rich  draper¬ 
ies,  the  brilliant  lights,  the  murmuring  cas¬ 
cades,  the  ceaseless  jets  d’eaux,  and  the  ex¬ 
quisite  paintings  of  the  splendid  salles,  are 
matters  which  the  pencil  of  the  painter  could 
not  fairly  represent,  and  which  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  pen  of  the  writer  adequately  to 
describe.” 

The  Imperial  and  Royal  party  entered  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  about  nine.  The  Queen  and 
the  Emperor,  Prince  Albert  and  the  Princess 
Mathilde,  Prince  Napoleon  and  Lady  Cow¬ 
ley,  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria  and  Made¬ 
moiselle  Hussmann,  formed  the  quadrille  at 
the  opening  of  the  ball.  Several  Arab 
Sheiks  were  presented  to  the  Queen  when 
she  took  her  seat.  Having  walked  through 
the  apartments,  her  Majesty  departed  at 
half-past  eleven  o’clock,  and  returned  to  St. 
Cloud. 

On  Friday,  the  Queen  made  her  second 
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visit  to  the  Exposition ;  lunched  at  the  Ecole 
Militaire  ;  and  at  five  o’clock  witnessed  a 
review  of  45,000  soldiers  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  The  Queen  drove  on  to  the  ground 
with  the  Empresst,  in  an  open  carriage  ;  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Emperor,  Prince  Albert,  Prince 
Napoleon,  and  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  on 
horseback.  When  the  troops  defiled,  the 
two  ladies  viewed  the  spectacle  from  the  bal¬ 
cony  of  the  Ecole  Militaire.  After  dining 
en  famille  at  the  Tuileries,  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  party  went  to  the  Opera  Comique, 
where  they  appeared  with  less  state,  but 
were  received  with  quite  as  much  enthusi¬ 
asm  as  on  Tuesday  at  the  Grand  Opera. 

“  We  now  come  to  Saturday’s  programme 
of  festivities,  and  find  them  even  more  artis¬ 
tic,  splendid,  and  successful  than  any  that 
had  preceded  them — more  conclusive  in  the 
evidence  which  they  afford  of  the  extreme 
care  with  which  every  detail  connected  with 
this  memorable  visit  has  been  thought  out, 
and  of  the  taste  and  judgment  with  which 
the  whole  affair  has  been  conducted. 

“  A  quiet  visit  to  St.  Germains,  with  its 
fine  scenery  of  forest,  river,  and  ch&teau, 
began  the  day,  and  fitly  prepared  his  Royal 
guests  for  that  wondrous  spectacle  which 
the  Emperor  had  prepared  in  their  honor  at 
Versailles.” 

“  We  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  us  in 
imagination  to  Versailles  and  pass  a  too 
short  night  there  amid  splendors  such  as 
few  of  those  who  witnessed  them  can  ever 
hope  to  see  approached.  Talk,  indeed,  of 
enchanted  palaces  and  fairy  halls  and  illu¬ 
minated  gardens,  and  ail  the  decorative  ad¬ 
juncts  with  which  the  fancy  teems  when  its 
love  of  the  wonderful  is  highly  excited.  But 
what  idea  can  they  give  you,  or  any  true 
description,  or  anything  short  of  having  been 
present  yourself,  as  to  what  Versailles  was 
last  night?  You  must  go  back  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  which  you  had  when  still  a  child — to 
the  time  when  the  imagination  and  the  senses 
were  so  quick  that  nothing  seemed  impossi¬ 
ble  to  you — when  it  was  not  too  difficult  to 
put  ‘a  girdle  round  the  earth  ’  or  to  per¬ 
form  any  one  of  ‘  delicate  Ariel’s’  proffered 
feats.  The  age  of  fresh  and  young  belief  in 
wonders  is  nearly  worn  out,  or  only  lives  in 
the  cold  forms  which  severe  science  and  cal¬ 
culating  hard-headed  discovery  prescribe. 
But  what  is  wanted  here  is  the  confiding 
credulousness  of  nursery  days,  an  unques¬ 
tioning  spirit  that  will  think  we  tell  our  story 
only  too  plainly,  and  be  angry  with  us  be¬ 
cause  we  try  to  be  simple.  Some  ten  miles 
from  Paris,  to  the  westward,  stands  the 


Palace  of  Versailles,  a  building  of  great  ex¬ 
tent,  surrounded  by  a  terraced  garden  in  the 
Italian  style,  with  fountains  and  statues 
spreading  coolness  and  beauty  outside,  and 
long  ranges  of  saloons  and  balls  within,  the 
walls  of  which  are  either  hung  with  historical 
paintings  or  decorated  with  matble  and  gild¬ 
ing  and  mirrors  and  tapestry.  A  lovely 
autumn  night  has  set  in,  and  the  moon  is 
shining  pensively  in  a  sky  which  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  free  from  clouds,  and  yet  not  over¬ 
cast.  As  you  approach  this  home  of  the 
Sovereigns  of,  France,  wherein  in  times  gone 
by  so  many  wonderful  persons  have  lived 
and  so  many  strange  and  great  scenes  taken 
place,  you  find  the  long  avenues  lighted  up, 
and  the  architectural  outlines  of  the  building 
itself  indicated  by  lines  of  gas  illumination. 
There  is  a  block  up  of  carriages  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  court-yard,  all  filled  with  men 
in  Court  dress,  and  women  so  beautiful,  so 
covered  with  jewels,  that  they  flash  out  upon 
you  through  the  dark,  and  whose  light  robes, 
carefully  held  up  to  prevent  crushing,  make 
them  look  like  so  many  Venuses  emerging 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  Presently  a  ser¬ 
geant  de  ville  and  your  own  dexterity  get  you 
through,  and  you  are  soon  passing  thnmgh 
ante-rooms  filled  with  stately  porters  and 
footmen  who  stand  up  as  you  pass  by  and 
don’t  laugh,  but  look  very  grave  indeed  at 
the  horrible  absurdities  of  the  uniform  which 
you  have  borrowed  from  some  costumier  for 
the  occasion. 

“  A  staircase  brings  you  to  the  floor  on 
which  the  State  apartments  in  splendid  suc¬ 
cess  set  forth  upon  their  emblazoned  walls 
the  historical  glories  of  France.  But  before 
you  enter  these  you  must  give  up  the  pre¬ 
cious  green  ticket  which  you  have  persecut¬ 
ed  everybody  for  several  days  to  obtain, 
and  only  got  at  last  as  a  favor  never  to  be 
repaid,  except  by  prostrating  yourself  before 
the  donor  for  the  rest  of  your  days.  You 
forget  all  that,  in  what  you  now  have  to  see. 
The  retinue  of  S'-rvants  disappears,  and  the 
Cent  Gardes  in  full  costume,  varied  occa¬ 
sionally  by  a  Sapeur  Pompier,  occupy  a  se¬ 
ries  of  chambers  through  which  you  pass  in 
grand  procession.  Standing  in  pairs  at  the 
entrance  to  each  salle  they  look  upon  you 
with  magnificent  coldness  ns  you  pass.  But 
at  length  you  leave  the  bulk  of  them  be¬ 
hind,  and  join  the  rest  of  the  company,  who 
you  find  are  all  in  uniform,  moving  about  in 
a  flood  of  light  poured  down  upon  them  from 
thousands  of  waxlights.  Imagine  the  effect. 
The  windows  are  all  open,  the  night  comes  in 
refreshingly,  and  you  turn  to  look  out  upon 
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the  terrace,  when,  behold,  you  Gnd  its  verge 
of  balustrade  illuminated  with  colored  lamps 
which  have  converted  it  into  an  arcade  of 
variegated  splendor,  in  which  three  sets  of 
arches  with  terminal  crowns  over  them  form 
the  most  conspicuous  objects.  The  fountain 
basins  in  the  foreground  have  undergone  the 
same  process  of  decoration,  and  their  sur¬ 
faces  tremble  under  the  murmuring  flash  of 
gas  jets  like  lakes  of  molten  silver  or  gold. 
Arab  chiefs  move  about  with  the  slow, 
solemn  gait  which  they  appear  to  have  bor¬ 
rowed  from  their  own  camels,  admiring  the 
wonderful  specUcle  within  the  palace  and 
outside.  Suddenly,  towards  the  south,  a 
gun  is  heard,  the  bands  in  the  great  mirrored 
ballroom  play  *  God  Save  the  Queen,’  and 
a  movement  among  the  crowd  shows  the  6re- 
works  have  commenced. 

“  On  the  further  verge  of  a  fine  sheet  of 
water,  with  the  shadows  of  the  Park  behind 
to  bring  out  its  eflects,  and  the  thunder  of 
the  cannon  countenancing  authoritatively  the 
streams  of  soaring  rockets,  the  pyrotechnic 
display  takes  place.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  management  of  such  things  in  England, 
nor  does  Cremorne  or  Vauxhall  give  any,  the 
faintest,  conception  of  the  refined  splendor 
with  which  they  are  conducted  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  A  double  bouquet,  the  first  springing 
from  a  transparency  of  Windsor  Castle,  and 
the  last,  still  more  magnificent,  from  ships  of 
war,  biings  the  fireworks  to  a  close,  and 
causes  the  ball  to  open  with  everybody  in  a 
frenzy  of  admiration.  Then  the  Emperor, 
wearing  the  Riband  of  the  Garter,  takes  the 
Queen  into  the  circle  prepared  for  her,  and 
Prince  Albert  leads  as  his  partner  the 
Princess  Mathilde,  and  Prince  Napoleon  the 
Princess  Royal,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria  join  in  the  state¬ 
ly  quadrille,  which  is  danced  while  grave 
Ministers  of  State,  like  Lord  Clarendon,  and 
Count  Walewski,  and  Lord  Cowley,  and  sol¬ 
diers  like  Canrobert,  and  Vaillant,  and  the 
Arab  chiefs,  already  alluded  to,  some  in 
white  houmous,  some  in  red,  look  solemnly 
on  at  a  spectacle  such  as  few  of  those  who 
witnessed  it  can  ever  hope  to  sec  repeated. 
Waltzes  and  quadrilles  followed  each  other 
three  or  four  limes.  Among  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  guests  Her  Majesty  the  Empress 
looks  gaily  on,  a  perfect  Queen  of  the 
Revels,  though  not  sharing  in  them  before 
general  dancing  commenced.  It  was  mid¬ 
night  when  the  Emperor  took  Her  Majesty 
and  the  rest  of  the  Court  to  a  banquet, 
which  was  magnificently  served  in  the 
Theatre  of  th.e  Palace, 


The  above  splendid  f6le  concluded  the 
festivities  held  in  honor  of  her  Majesty’s 
visit  to  Paris.  Sunday  was  given  up  to  rest; 
and  on  Monday  morning,  at  ten  o’clock,  her 
Majesty  started  in  a  splendid  State  carriage 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  loaded  with  golden 
trappings — each  horse  held  by  a  f<K)tman  in 
gorgeous  livery — for  the  terminus  of  the  rail¬ 
way  that  would  convey  her  to  Boulogne,  on 
her  way  home.  The  State  carriage  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  company  of  mounted  Chas?eurs, 
a  brilliant  staff  (General  Canrobert  figuiing 
among  the  Generals),  the  band  of  the 
Guides,  squadrons  of  the  Guides,  the  Cent 
Guards  ;  State  carriages  drawn  by  four 
horses,  conveying  the  high  oflicers  and  la¬ 
dies  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial  households; 
a  State  carriage  and  six  horse.o,  in  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  dressed  in  Highland  gar¬ 
ments,  was  the  chief  personage.  In  the  Stale 
carriage  with  her  Majesty  were  the  Empress, 
the  Emperor,  and  Prince  Albert.  As  the 
cortege — the  rear  of  which  w;i.s  brought  up 
by  the  Cent  Guardes — passed  along  the  line 
of  route,  loud  and  hearty  cheers  were  given 
for  the  Queen,  which  her  Majesty  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  very  low  bows  and  very  gracious 
smiles,  appearing  to  be  highly  delighted  with 
the  splendid  pageant  which  concluded  her 
visit.  On  all  sides  people  were  astonished  ; 
for  this  departure  was  much  more  stately 
matter  than  the  Ri>yal  entry. 

Shortly  after  twelve  o’clock,  the  special 
train  left  the  station  for  Boulogne,  and  arriv¬ 
ed  there  at  five,  when  her  Majesty  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Emperor  to  the  hotel  where 
rooms  were  prepared.  A  review  of  the 
troops  took  place  shortly  afterward  on  the 
Sands,  and  the  Queen  returned  to  the  hotel 
soon  after  eight  o’clock.  At  a  few  minutes 
past  eleven  the  Emperor  conducted  her  Maj¬ 
esty  on  board  the  Royal  yacht,  Victoria  and 
Albert,  amid  the  roaring  of  cannon  and  a' 
blaze  of  fireworks  from  the  cliffs.  The  most 
cordial  adieus  were  exchanged  between  her 
Majesty  and  the  Emperor.  The  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  scene  was  considerably  increased 
by  a  brilliant  display  of  flambeaux,  which 
were  held  by  the  soldiers,  who  formed  a  line 
for  a  considerable  distance,  upon  the  heights 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  town  was 
beautifully  illuminated,  particularly  the 
houses  in  the  leading  streets,  and  the  public 
buildings.  As  the  Royal  yacht  receded  from 
the  shore,  a  continuous  firing  of  rockets  and 
feux-<r  artifice  was  kept  up.  Her  Majesty 
was  favored  by  the  most  beautiful  weather. 

The  full  moon  shone  during  the  night 
with  the  greatest  brilliancy,  and  the  wind  al- 
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most  sank  to  a  calm,  whilst  the  sun  rose  on 
Tuesday  morning  in  unclouded  beauty.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  more  conducive  to  an  agreeable 
voyage  could  not  have  occurred.  The  royal 
yacht  Victoria  and  Albert  was  followed  by 
the  Osborne,  the  old  yacht,  and  the  Vivtd 
steam  despatch  vessel,  the  Fairy,  tender  to 
the  yacht,  and  the  Trinity  steam-yacht.  At 
half-past  seven  the  hull  of  the  PLoyal  yacht 


[Oct., 

became  visible  at  Portsmouth,  and  at  ten 
minutes  past  eight  she  passed  the  Nab.  On 
passing  through  Spithead,  a  few  minutes 
later,  the  garrison  battery  at  Portsmouth  fir¬ 
ed  a  Royal  salute,  announcing  the  Queen’s 
return.  The  Royal  yacht  arrived  off  Osborne 
at  about  a  quarter  to  nine.  At  ten  her  Maj¬ 
esty  landed  and  proceeded  to  the  Palace. 
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Wk  have  already  hinted  at  the  intensity 
of  political  feeling  in  the  last  century,  which 
carried  partisanship  fiom  the  coffee  and 
chocolate-house  to  the  theatre,  and  even  the 
inner  recesses  of  the  lady’s  chatnber,  and 
induced  the  zealous  beauty  to  proclaim  her 
principles  by  the  position  of  the  patches  of 
court-plaster  on  her  face,  and  by  the  seat 
which  she  took  at  the  playhouse. 

In  the  discussion  of  some  question  of 
state,  fathers,  Brutus-like,  sacrificed  their 
children,  tradesmen  neglected  their  business, 
and  friends  fought  and  slew  each  other. 
But,  after  all,  the  coffee-house  was  the  arena 
of  political  discussion.  Addison  mentions 
“  the  inner  parlor  of  the  ‘  Grecian,’  ”  as  the 
resort  of  a  knot  of  furious  politicians,  who 
weighed  every  measure  brought  forward  in 
parliament,  canvassed  every  notice  in  the 
Gazette,  and  doubted  the  efficacy  of  every 
treaty  that  was  signed.  In  1724,  we  find 
the  “  Cocoa  Tree,”  or  “  Oanda’s,”  distin¬ 
guished  as  the  resort  of  Tory  politicians,  and 
the  “  Saint  James’s”  for  its  Whig  frequent¬ 
ers.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  century 
this  rage  was  in  nowise  abated,  for  Gold¬ 
smith,  in  the  “  CSlizen  of  the  World,” 
writes:  “  An  Englishman,  not  satUfied  with 
finding  by  his  own  prosperity  the  contending 
powers  of  Europe  properly  balanced,  desires 
also  to  know  the  precise  value  of  every 
weight  in  either  scale.  To  gratify  this  curi¬ 
osity,  a  leaf  of  political  instruction  is  served 
up  every  morning  with  tea ;  when  our  poli¬ 
tician  has  feasted  upon  this,  he  repairs  to  a 
coffee-house,  in  order  to  ruminate  upon  what 
he  has  read,  and  increase  hb  collection ; 


from  thence  he  proceeds  to  the  ordinary, 
inquires  ‘  What  news  ?’  and  treasuring  up 
every  requisition  there,  hunts  about  all  the 
evening  in  quest  of  more,  and  carefully  adds 
it  to  all  the  rest.  Thus,  at  night,  he  returns 
home,  full  of  the  important  advices  of  the 
day :  when,  lo !  waking  next  morning,  he 
finds  the  instructions  of  yesterday  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  absurdity  or  palpable  falsehood. 
This  one  would  think  a  mortifying  repulse  in 
the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  yet  our  politician,  no 
way  discouraged,  hunts  on,  in  order  to  col¬ 
lect  fresh  materials,  and  in  order  to  be  again 
disappointed.” 

In  the  days  of  Swift  we  may  find,  from 
the  very  cautious  character  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  the  equivocal  and  often 
bieroglyphical  language  of  his  friends  in 
writing  to  him,  as  well  as  from  frequent 
direct  allusions  to  the  fact,  that  the  public 
post  was  not  held  sacred  during  these  times 
of  hot  partisanship,  but  that  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  parties  supposed  to  be  at  all  of  dif¬ 
ferent  views  from  the  government  was  re¬ 
peatedly  intercepted  and  opened.  This  sys¬ 
tem  appears  to  have  prevailed  alike  through 
the  successive  administrations  of  Godolphin, 
Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  and  Walpole  ;  discred¬ 
itable  and  repulsive  to 'our  English  feelings, 
it  was,  perhaps,  tolerated  more  easily  through 
the  very  intensity  of  the  passion  for  politics, 
which  disposed  both  parties  to  recognize  the 
rule  that  all  schemes  were  justifiable  which 
led  to  the  desired  end  in  this  trial  of  strength 
— the  impeachment  of  the  one  or  the  other 
party’s  minister. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that,  throughout 
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the  century,  there  was  a  continual  supply  of 
food  for  this  passion  to  feed  upon.  Twelve 
years  had  but  elapsed  at  its  commencemeut, 
since  a  revolution,  entirely  altering  the 
dynasty,  and  settling  the  constitution  on  a 
surer  religious  and  political  basis,  and  which 
affected  the  destiny  of  the  country  so  mate¬ 
rially  that  it  required  some  time  to  adjust 
matters  on  the  footing  which  was  deemed  to 
be  the  safest  to  the  nation,  and  still  longer 
to  reconcile  men’s  minds  to  the  new  order 
of  things — to  soften  down  asperities,  and  to 
obliterate  prejudices ;  people  bad  hardly 
ascertained  what  reforms  they  were  to  ex¬ 
pect — what  liberties  were  to  be  given  to 
them.  Then  the  death  of  two  successive 
sovereigns  without  issue  rendered  another 
change  in  the  line  of  monarchs  inevitable, 
and  the  Hanoverian  succession  was  at  length 
fixed  upon.  This  caused  a  protracted  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  old  Stuart  party,  who  saw 
a  prospect  of  returning  to  power  when  Anne 
sat  on  the  throne  without  issue  and  left  it  a 
legacy  for  contention,  and  the  partisans  of 
the  new  line,  which,  settled  by  arms  in  1715, 
was  again  renewed  with  great  energy  in 
1745.  Another  fruitful  source  of  discussion  ! 
was  found  in  the  continued  foreign  wars,  and 
our  being  almost  throughout  the  century  in¬ 
volved  in  disputes  with  the  neighboring 
courts.  The  violent  writings  of  Wilkes, 
Junius,  and  Sampson  Perry,  helped  to  keep 
the  Same  alive,  and  the  greater  efforts  the 
government  made  to  reduce  it  by  adopting 
rigorous  proceedings  against  those  writers, 
the  fiercer  it  burned — the  attorney-general 
and  the  judges  were  merely  pouring  water 
upon  burning  oil.  The  dispute  with  our 
revolted  colonies  in  America,  and  their  sub¬ 
sequent  successful  struggle  for  independence, 
divided  the  nation  into  two  parties;  and, 
finally,  the  century  closed  upon  a  state  of 
anareby  and  confusion  which,  breaking  out 
with  the  French  Revolution,  had  spread 
epidemically  over  almost  the  entire  conti¬ 
nent,  leaving  it  doubtful  where  or  when  it 
would  be  stemmed,  and  leaving  England  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  vigorous  attempt  to  restore  the 
distribution  of  power  which  had  been  so 
wildly  upset,  for  the  better  security  and 
peace  of  Europe.  This  was  a  period  well 
adapted  to  draw  out  great  statesmen  from 
among  the  heterogeneous  mass  collected  in 
parliament,  and  Bolingbroke,  Harl^,  Wal¬ 
pole,  North,  Chatham,  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  and 
Canning,  were  alternately  thrown  up  on  the 
surface  of  the  troubled  waters. 

But,  in  every  coffee-house,  from  Saint 


James’s  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  in 
every  tavern  in  the  city,  there  were  rival 
statesmen  who  were  settling  the  gravest 
affairs  of  the  nation,  under  the  soothing  or 
inspiring  effects  (as  the  case  might  require) 
of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate,  punch,  or 
purl.  Particular  boxes  in  the  coffee-house 
were  allotted  to  little  knots  of  these  sage 
politicians,  or  a  particular  room  allotted  to 
a  more  influential  club  of  them.  Associa¬ 
tions  for  the  solving  of  great  state  problems 
sat  nightly  at  every  tavern,  and  energetically 
protested  against,  or  warmly  supported,  the 
measures  of  the  government.  A  hatter  from 
Cheapside  would  come  down  to  his  club  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  as  he 
paid  off  his  own  debts — on  paper :  a  Com- 
hill  tailor,  who  was  ignorant  of  his  domestic 
duties,  would  find  fault  with  duties  imposed 
by  the  government :  a  cutler,  who  was  a 
member  of  some  loyal  volunteer  corps,  would 
be  prepared  to  show  that  some  besieged 
general  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
fortification:  or  a  man  living  by  his  wits, and 
who  had  no  principle  in  himself,  would  come 
and  spout  by  the  hour  together  in  opposition 
to  a  government  measure,  but  only  objected 
to  it  “  on  principle.”  A  draper  would  de¬ 
liver  speeches  by  the  yard,  as  conjueprs 
vomit  ribbons,  or  mine  host  himself  callea  to 
their  councils,  would,  perhaps,  more  con¬ 
cisely  “  come  to  the  pint” — whilst  a  drug¬ 
gist,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  profes¬ 
sional  member  of  the  club,  would  enter  into 
an  explanation  of  his  **  scruples.”  Some  of 
these  clubs  were  of  importance,  and  created 
a  sensation  in  the  political  world  ;  there  was 
the  “  Jacobite  Club,”  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  Stuarts — the  “  London  Corre¬ 
sponding  Society,  united  for  a  Reform  of 
'Parliament” — the  “  Constitutional  Society,” 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  revolted  colonies, 
or  “  plantations,”  in  America — the  “  Sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights” — the  “  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,” 
of  which  Sheridan  was  a  member ;  and  a 
host  of  others,  which  had  some  pretensions 
to  importance  and  respectability. 

The  programme  of  the  evening’s  discussion 
was  frequently  advertised  in  the  public  pa¬ 
pers,  when  the  club  was  understo^  to  be  a 
controversial  or  open  debating  club ;  but  one 
or  two  specimens  of  these  announcements 
will  suffice : — 

“  Society  for  Free  Debate,  Queen’s  Arras, 
Newgate-street. — The  questions  to  be  argued 
here  this  evening  are  as  follows,  vix. ; — ‘  Are 
not  the  Severe  Laws  by  which  the  Soldiery 
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of  England  are  governed,  dangerous  to  Brit-  | 
ish  Liberty  ?’  and  ‘  Ought  Great  Britain  to 
give  up  the  Dependency  of  America,  or  De¬ 
clare  War  with  France?’  The  chair  will  be 
taken  at  eight  o’clock.” — Oazetteer  of  Octo¬ 
ber  24,  1778. 

The  subjects  announced  for  discussion  at 
the  Capel-court  Debates,  held  in  Bartholo- 
mew-lane  every  Monday  evening  (the  admis¬ 
sion  to  which  was  sixpence),  were — “  1788, 
August  4th.  ‘  Between  which  Characters  is 
the  Resemblance  most  Striking,  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  or  Mr.  Fox  and  Oliver 
Cromwell?’” — and,  “August  11th.  ‘Which 
is  the  greatest  Domestic  Evil,  a  Drunken 
Husband  or  a  Scolding  Wife  ?’  ”  Here  was 
variety  of  subject ! 

Fielding,  in  his  Covent  Garden  Journal, 
Nos.  8  and  9,  satirizes  the  stylo  and  compo¬ 
sition  of  these  clubs,  and  the  passion  of  the 
’prentices  and  clerks,  of  whom  they  often 
consisted,  for  grasping  questions  beyond 
their  -scope,  and  gives  a  mock  journal  of  the 
“  Robinboodians,”  in  which  patten-makers, 
shoemakers,  tailors,  barbers,  weavers,  and  a 
boatswain’s  mate,  are  the  orators. 

At  some  of  these  meetings,  held  in  obscure 
garrets,  some  miserable  conspiracy  against 
the  government  was  seriously  projected  now 
and  then,  and  when,  on  the  information  of 
one  of  the  members,  a  picket  of  guards  or  a 
few  constables  were  brought  to  break  in 
upon  their  discussion,  these  valorous  spirits 
would  clamber  hastily  out  at  the  trap  door, 
and,  scampering  over  the  tiles  in  their  anxi¬ 
ety  to  escape,  literally  risk  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  Debating  societies, 
vulgarly  dubbed  “  Sponting  Clubs,”  were 
much  affected  by  the  ’prentices  and  shop- 
boys  of  London  ;  and  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his 
”  Barnaby  Rudge,”  has  very  happily  sketched* 
one  of  these  deliberative  assemblies  and  some 
of  its  prominent  characters,  at  the  time  of 
the  riots  of  ’80.  | 

That  political  feeling  was  wrought  up  to 
an  immense  pitch  we  have  said  enough  to 
indicate,  but  we  have  yet  to  bring  forward 
another  and  more  striking  instance,  which 
shows  that  parly  feeling  was  displayed  even 
over  the  grave,  and  that  the  challenges  of 
faction  were  uttered  by  the  most  demure 
personages  on  the  most  solemn  of  occasions. 
At  the  funeral  of  the  Ear  1  of  Chatham,  on 
June  the  9tb,  1798,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Pitt, 
Burke,  Dunning,  dsc.,  the  Bishop  of  Roches¬ 
ter  read  the  following  epitaph  aher  the  fune¬ 
ral  service  in  Westminster  Abbey,  “  with  an 
energy  truly  pathetic — 


Embalmed 

In  the  grateful  Memory 
Of  his  Country, 

Hero  rest  the  remains 
Of  the  Great  Commoner, 

The  Right  Honorable 
WILLIAM  PITT, 

By  all  Europe  revered ; 

But  a  profligate 
Administration, 

Who  succeeded  to  his  Office 
Without  his  Talents 
Or  his  Virtues, 

Made  shipwreck  of  Government. 

Their  ambition  and  their  plans 
Were  different : 

It  was  his  to  Subdue  the  Common  Enemy — 
Theirs  to  Enslave 
Their  Country. 

Rest,  indignant  shade. 

Under  this  Consolation — 

That  thy  great  Renown  shall  be  lasting 
As  their  Infamy. 

Such,  then,  being  the  state  of  popular 
feeling,  we  may  easily  conceive  to  what  ex¬ 
cesses  it  arose  during  the  protracted  period 
of  a  parliamentary  election  at  that  time. 
We  have  before  us  a  whole  volume  of  lam¬ 
poons,  squibs,  and  political  pasquinades,  pre¬ 
served  from  the  great  contested  election  for 
Yorkshire,  in  March,  1784,  between  Dun- 
combe  and  Wilberforce  on  the  Bute  side,  and 
Foljambe  and  Weddel,  whose  hand-bills  de¬ 
nounced  at  one  fell  swoop,  “  North,  Fox, 
Coalition,  and  the  India  Bill.”  Another  and 
thicker  volume  conimns  the  squibs  and  songs 
written  for  the  election  for  the  City  of  York, 
for  which  Lord  John  Cavendish  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Milner  came  forward  in  the  Fox  inter¬ 
est,  and  Lord  Galway  and  K.  S.  Milnes  in 
opposition.  We  may  quote  one  or  two  (by 
no  means  the  most  intemperate  of  the  col¬ 
lection),  by  way  of  sample: — 

“  No  Bribery,  No  Corruption,  No  Blud¬ 
geons,  No  Colliers,  No  Aristocratical  Blows, 
No  Threats,  No  Compulsion,  No  Fox,  No 
Coalition ;  but  Freedom  of  Election,  Inde¬ 
pendence,  the  Peace  of  the  City,  and  Galway 
and  Milnes  forever.  Iluzzal” 

Here  is  another,  levelled  personally  against 
Lord  John  Cavendish  : — 

“  York,  March  26th,  1784. — Received  of 
my  Constituents  of  the  City  of  York,  their 
hearty  and  unfeigned  disapprobation  of  my 
Conduct,  which,  not  being  of  the  Value  of 
Forty  Shillings,  is  not,  ‘  according  to  Act  of 
Parliament,'  liable  to  the  tax. — J.  C.”* 


*  This  was  a  sly  hit  at  the  new  Receipt  Stamp 
Act,  of  which  Lord  John  Cavendish  was  in  favor. 
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“York,  April  8th,  1784. — To  be  sold  by 
the  Kidnapping  Parson,*  in  the  ‘  Apollo,’  at 
the  ‘  George,’  in  Coney-street,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  7th  instant,  at  twelve  o’clock  at 
noon  precisely,  a  large  lot  of  firm  and  lasting 
Resentment  against  Lord  North  (the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Lord  John  Cavendish).  As  it  has 
been  basdy  adulterated  by  a  mixture  of  the 
Coalition,  it  will  be  Sold  so  Cheap  that  a 
Stamp  Receipt  will  not  be  necessary.  N.  B. 
— His  Lordship’s  friends  advised  him  to  put 
up  his  Duplicity  in  the  above  lot,  but,  as  he 
thinks  that  may  yet  be  of  Service  to  him,  he 
was  not  willing  to  part  with  it.” 

“  To  be  Sold  by  Auction !  Who  bids 
more  than  the  Comptroller  ?  Agoing ! 
Agoing !  A  fine,  smart,  dapper,  Hibernian 
Orator,  at  the  shameful  price  of  a  turnspit 
to'the  Jacobites!  Agoing,  gentlemen,  ago¬ 
ing  ! — shameful  little  busybody !  View  him ! 
Hear  him  harangue  the  mob!  Gentlemen, 
consider  he  is  worth  more  than  that  to  pay 
his  expenses  in  the  Diligence,  and  send  him 
round  the  country  to  talk  as  much  in  favor 
of  Addresses  as  he  has  heretofore  calumni¬ 
ated  them.  Fine  change  1  Besides,  gentle¬ 
men,  if  you  do  not  bid  more  honorably,  be 
I  will  possibly  tack  about  and  endeavor  to 

j  gain  a  petition  for  the  removal  of  those  he 

now  calls  his  friends.  Nobody  bids  more — 
Knock  the  Doctor  off!” 

The  different  species  of  threats  had  re¬ 
course  to  are  illustrated  in  the  following 
handbills : — 

“  Mr.  Mollett, — I  desire  you  will  give  me 
one  vote  at  least  for  the  ensuing  election  ; 
that  is.  either  for  Lord  John  Cavendish  or 
Sir  William  Milner.  If  you  refuse,  you 
must  give  up  being  my  tenant. — R.  Sykes. 
Tuesday,  March  30tb.  (Addressed)  Mr. 
Mollett,  Swinegate.” 

“In  a  few  days  will  be  published.  The 

*  The  Reverend  Mr.  Marsh,  accused  of  kidnap¬ 
ping  Qalwajr  and  Milnea’  voters. 


Black  List :  an  account  of  such  freemen  of 
York  as  promised  their  votes  to  Lord  John 
Cavendish  and  Sir  William  Milner,  or  one  of 
them,  and  afterwards  polled  for  Lord  Gal¬ 
way  and  Mr.  Milnes.  By  which  will  be 
proved  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  po£> 
sess  the  greatest  share  of  consistency,  verac¬ 
ity,  gratitude,  and  public  spirit  of  any  men 
on  earth.” 

The  elections  in  which  John  Wilkes  figured 
as  a  candidate,  and  was  returned  in  defiance 
of  the  House  of  Commons  which  had  rejected 
him,  were  productive  of  still  more  paper 
warfare  ;  but  we  must  go  to  Hogarth,  after 
all,  for  the  best  illustration  of  a  parliament¬ 
ary  election  of  the  last  century.  In  his  ad¬ 
mirable  series  of  The  Feast,  The  Canvass, 
'fhe  Polling,  and  The  Chairing,  he  has  de¬ 
scribed  all  that  can  be  described  of  a  con¬ 
tested  election.  But  there  is  little  to  point 
out  which  is  peculiar  to  the  period,  beyond 
the  costume.  Let  our  readers  carefully  scan 
them,  and  say  whether  every  feature  of 
bribery,  corruption,  intimidation,  personation, 
and  perjury  have  done  more  than  fade  in  a 
similar  scene  of  modern  days — they  have  yet 
to  disappear.  Are  they  not  all  still  prac¬ 
ticed,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  openly  nor  so 
boldly  ?  Is  not  very  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  corruption  going  on,  though  invis¬ 
ibly,  and  for  a  shorter  space  of  time  ? 

These  matters  are,  however,  now  managed 
differently  :  we  hear  no  such  public  offers 
made  as  in  the  following  advertisement, 
which  we  extract  from  the  London  Evening 
Post  of  October  the  Ist,  1774,  on  the  issu¬ 
ing  of  the  writs  for  the  new  parliament : — 

“  Borough. — A  gentleman  of  character 
and  fortune,  who  wishes  to  avoid  contention 
and  trouble,  would  be  glad  of  a  compromise 
against  an  ensuing  period.  A  line  to  Mr. 
Dormer,  at  24  Ludgate  hill,  will  meet  with 
the  most  honorable  attention.” — Verbum 
1  sap. ! 
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In  one  of  the  streets  brancbinjf  oflF  to  the 
right,  as  you  go  up  the  Champs  Elyset^  to¬ 
wards  the  Barriere  de  I’Etoile,  exists  Madame 
S6ver6’s  Pensionnat  for  young  ladies :  a  tall, 
white,  imposing  building,  as  befits  its  charac¬ 
ter  and  purpose.  Almost  conventual  di.sci- 
pline  is  observed  at  Madame  Severn’s  ;  the 
young  ladies  are  supposed  to  know  nothing 
of  the  gay  doings  in  their  neighborhood. 
But,  as  they  pace  round  and  round  the  mo¬ 
notonous  garden,  their  eyes  being  in  no  way 
amused,  their  youthful  imaginations  go  wan¬ 
dering  to  an  extent  little  dreamed  of  by  their 
reverend  directress  or  their  reverend  confes¬ 
sor. 

Love,  lovers,  and  weddings  are,  sad  to  say, 
the  staple  of  the  conversation  of  that  nearly 
grown  up  pair  o^friends,  whispering  as  they 
walk.  They  are,  in  fact,  discussing  their 
pretty  under- teacher. 

“  Go  away,  my  dear,”  says  Miss  Sixteen 
to  Miss  Twelve,  who  comes  bounding  up  to 
her. 

“  But  what  are  you  two  whispering 
about?”  asks  little  Curiosity. 

“  Never  mind,  my  dear,”  says  Miss  Im¬ 
portance,  unconsciously  imitating  her  own 
mamma’s  way  of  sending  herself  out  of  the 
room  on  the  arrival  of  a  confidential  friend. 
“  Go  and  play  at  Les  Graces  with  Louise.” 

“  And  so,  as  I  was  saying,”  continues  the 
oldest  girl  of  the  school,  “  Madame  called 
her  down  to  give  her  the  letter ;  and  you 
can’t  think  how  awfully  she  blushed.  I  am 
sure  she  knew  the  hand.” 

And  now  the  confidante  wonders  if  Made 
moiselle  can  be  really  engaged,  and  who  to  ? 
None  of  the  masters,  that’s  certain  ;  for  she 
never  speaks  to  any  of  them,  not  even  to 
Mons.  Ernest,  the  drawing-master,  who  has 
more  than  once  hinted  what  a  capital  study 
Mademoiselle  Fischer’s  head  would  make. 
The  two  girls  think  a  great  deal  of  this 
Mons.  Ernest.  School-girls  generally  do 
place  a  glory  round  the  head  of  one  or  other 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  the  honor  of 
teaching  them.  A  pretty  young  creature 
once  owned  herself  to  be  desperately  in  lore. 


as  she  called  it,  with  her  harp-master,  a  lit¬ 
tle  elderly  man  in  yellow  slippers,  who  thor¬ 
oughly  despised  her  for  her  want  of  musical 
talent. 

Coralie  was  tall,  and  had  a  commanding 
carriage  ;  her  large  eyes  were  black — a  vel¬ 
vet  black,  soft — not  sparkling,  with  clear 
depths  into  which  it  was  pleasant  to  gaze  ; 
her  complexion  of  a  rich  brown ;  and  her 
well-shaped  head  a  perfect  marvel  of  glossy 
braids  and  plaits.  An  elegant  and  accom¬ 
plished  girl,  she  was  nevertheless  filling  the 
situation  of  under-teacher  in  Madame  Sev^- 
r6’s  school,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
francs,  or  twelve  pounds  a-year,  for  which 
she  engaged  to  teach  grammar,  history, 
geography,  writing,  cyphering,  and  needle¬ 
work  of  every  description,  to  about  twenty 
pupils,  whom  she  was  expected  never  to  lose 
sight  of  during  the  day  (not  even  in  their 
play  hours),  and,  moreover,  being  required 
every  morning  to  brush  the  hair  of  this 
score  of  obstreperous  school-girls.  The  half 
of  Sunday  once  a  fortnight  was  the  only 
holiday  Coralie  was  allowed  during  the  half- 
year. 

A  terrible  life  this  for  a  sensitive,  well- 
educated  girl  of  twenty-two.  However, 
Coralie  had  endured  it  unflinchingly  for  four 
years,  and  looked  plump  and  rosy  still. 
Coralie  was  waiting  with  all  the  faith  of  a 
pure  heart  for  the  return  of  her  affianced 
husband.  A  year  more,  and  be  would  be 
back ;  and  as  that  thought  rises,  how  she 
bows  her  blushing  face,  and  lays  her  hand 
over  her  heart,  as  if  the  strong  beats  must 
be  seen  by  some  of  the  tiresome  mother’s 
cherubs  round  her  chair. 

I  Coralie  was  an  orphan.  Her  father,  a 
medical  man,  had  died  when  the  cholera  was 
raging  in  Paris.  He  had  been  respected  by 
his  professional  brethren,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  beloved  by  his  clientelle.  What 
doctor  is  not  1 — the  family  doctor  we  mean. 

Poor  Dr.  Fischer  died,  just  as  his  prosper¬ 
ous  days  had  set  in,  leaving  a  widow  and  a 
little  girl  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  world. 
And  the  wind  was  tempered  to  these  shorn 
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Iambs  ;  some  of  the  many  kind  hearts  of  Dr. 
Fischer’s  patients  obtaining  for  the  widow 
the  right  to  sell  tobacco  and  snuff,  which 
enabled  that  poor  lady  to  support  herself, 
and  have  her  Coralie  educated. 

When  Coralie  was  seventeen,  Eugene  Pe- 
roud  one  day  came  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Madame  Fischer.  He  called  himself  Oora- 
lie’s  uncle,  being  the  son  of  Dr.  Fischer’s 
step-mother  by  her  first  marriage.  Madame 
Fischer  therefore  called  him  mon  frere,  and 
Mademoiselle  Coralie  at  the  beginning  said, 
mon  oncle,  very  respectfully. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  but  a  very 
short  time.  Though  there  was  abundance 
of  reason  for  questioning  the  relationship, 
there  was  none  at  all  for  doubting  that  M. 
Peroud  was  very  handsome  and  only  twenty- 
seven.  The  assumed  uncleship  allowed  of 
unusual  intimacy,  and  Coralie’s  young  heart 
was  irretrievably  gone  before  she  knew  she 
had  a  heart  to  lose.  Eugene  left  off  petting 
her,  and  distressed  her  greatly  by  calling 
her  Mademoiselle.  Was  he  angry  with  her  ? 

After  various  hesitations,  whether  “  to 
put  it  to  the  touch,  to  win,  or  lose  it  all,” 
Eugene  made  the  mamma  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  his  affections.  A  cabinet 
council  of  the  confessor  and  one  or  two  dis¬ 
tant  relations  of  the  Fischer  family  was  held, 
and  then  it  was  graciously  announced  to  the 
anxious  lover  that  his  cause  was  won.  Then 
it  came  out,  how  very  stupidly  every  one  had 
acted  in  making  Eugene  into  an  uncle ;  for, 
though  it  was  allowed  on  all  hands  that  he 
was  a  mere  pretence  of  an  uncle,  still  the 
pretence  was  substantial  enough  for  the  con¬ 
fessor  to  declare  that  a  dispensation  in  form 
must  be  obtained,  before  the  marriage  could 
be  solemnized.  The  lovers  were  vexed  and 
provoked  ;  but  it  must  be  owned,  that  as 
they  met  daily  to  talk  over  their  plans  and 
provocations,  time  did  not  hang  long  on  their 
bands. 

As  it  always  happens,  no  sooner  is  a  mar¬ 
riage  decided  on,  than  a  host  of  difficulties 
show  their  hydra  heads  in  the  paths  to  its 
realization.  The  spiritual  maternal  affection 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  produced  number 
one  ;  and  the  temporal  maternal  affection  of 
Madame  Fischer,  number  two;  and  the  bride- 

S room’s  love  of  his  profession,  number  three. 

ut  Coralie  was  a  girl  in  a  thousand,  without 
any  selfishness  in  her  love — at  least,  if  there 
were  a  slight  dash  of  it,  it  was  a  selfishness 
a  deux.  The  case  was  this :  Eugene  Peroud, 
though  of  a  good  bourgeois  family,  was,  at 
the  time  we  are  writing  of,  only  a  sergeant  in 
one  of  the  regiments  of  the  line.  It  is  a  com- 
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mon  practice  in  France,  for  young  men,  very 
respectably  connected,  to  enter  the  army  as 
privates,  and  to  work  their  way  up  to  a  com¬ 
mission.  Now  Eugene,  besides  having  every 
reason  to  expect  his  promotion  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time,  had  a  life  rent  of  a  thousand 
francs  a-year — about  forty  pounds  of  English 
money,  and  so  Coralie  considered  she  was 
making  so  rich  a  marriage,  for  a  girl  without 
a  sou  of  dowry,  that  she  might  be  suspected 
of  interested  motives.  Like  many  other 
mammas,  Madame  Fischer  was  of  a  precisely 
opposite  opinion  to  her  daughter.  She 
thought  that  Coralie  was  throwing  herself 
away. 

“  I  have  yielded  to  my  child’s  feelings,” 
said  Madame  Fischer,  with  dignified  empha¬ 
sis,  *'  and  the  least  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
expect  in  return  is,  that  the  man  for  whom 
that  child  sacrifices  so  much,  should  willingly 
give  up  his  ambitious  views,  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  domestic  felicity.” 

“And  how  are  we  to  live?”  asked  Eugene, 
in  a  half-penitent,  humble  tone. 

“  As  we  have  hitherto  done,”  said  the  lady, 
in  the  same  tone  of  injured  worth.  “  I  have 
duly  reflected  on  the  plan  1  now  propose, 
and  to  carry  it  out,  I  shall  make  application 
to  have  my  license  transferred  to  my  daugh¬ 
ter.”  Eugene  looked  aghast.  “As  for  me — ,” 
here  Madame  Fischer  paused,  and  raised  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes — “  I  shall  not  long 
be  a  trouble  or  burden  to  any  one.”  Eugene 
laughed  out  at  this  assertion,  while  Coralie 
exclaimed : 

“  Oh,  mamma !  how  can  you  say  such  un¬ 
kind  words  to  your  poor  little  Coralie. 
Trouble!  burden!  Ob,  mamma!  and  when 
you  have  done  so  much  for  me ;  for  us.” 
Then  forcing  back  the  tears  filling  her  eyes, 
she  smiled,  and  lifting  off  her  mother’s  pretty 
little  cap,  gave  to  view  Madame  Fischer’s 
profusion  of  glorious  black  hair.  Tenderly 
smoothing  and  kissing  the  black  braids,  she 
said  ;  “No,  not  one  tiny,  tiny  silver  line  to 
be  seen, — look,  Eugene,  is  there  ?  and  mam¬ 
ma  talking  as  if  she  were  eighty.” 

“  Foolish  child,”  replied  Madame  Fischer, 
replacing  the  cap  and  its  coquelic6t  ribbons. 
“What  can  my  hair  have  to  do  with  Eugene’s 
giving  up  the  army  ?”  Coralie  shook  her 
head,  and  looked  as  if  it  bad,  but  only  said  : 
“  No,  no,  we  will  have  no  giving  up  of  any¬ 
thing.  Time  enough  when  Eugene  is  bald 
and  gray-headed  for  him  to  sell  tobacco  and 
snuff ;  and,  who  knows,  mamma,”  continued 
the  brave  girl,  “  but  Eugene  may  live  to  be 
a  general.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  see  me  a 
general’s  wife,  mamma,  a  grande  dame,  and 
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going  to  Court,”  and  Coralie  held  up  her 
bead,  and  curtsyed  gracefully,  coaxing  the 
manama  not  to  say  again  that  Eugene’s  love 
for  bis  profession  was  no  great  proof  of  his 
love  for  his  betrothed. 

The  day  came  at  last,  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  time  for  discussing  the  matter. 
It  had  been  supposed  that  the  regiment, 
only  lately  returned  from  foreign  service, 
would  remain  at  home  for  some  months. 
Now,  however,  it  was  suddenly  ordered  to 
Algiers.  Passionately  as  Eugene  desired 
military  distinctiou,  as  he  now  saw  all  Cora- 
lie’s  unselfish  devotion,  he  felt  almost  inclined 
to  relinquish  every  ambitious  hope  for  her 
dear  sake. 

“  You  must  go,  Eugene,”  she  said,  when 
be  expressed  some  feeling  of  this  kind. 
“You  must  go — we  have  delayed  too  long 
for  any  other  decision  now.  My  brave 
Eugene,  as  brave  as  Bayard  himself,  must 
be  like  him,  not  only  sans  peur,  but  sans 
reprocbe.  1  could  not  love  Eugene  as  I  do, 
mother,”  turning  to  Madame  Fischer,  who 
was  murmuring  some  opposition,  “  if  1  said 
otherwise.” 

“  Wounded  ?  Maimed  ?  did  you  say  ? 
Ah !  well,  so  that  he  comes  back,  I  will  be 
bis  crutch,  b4ton  de  sa  viellesse,”  and  she 
pressed  her  lover’s  strong  arm  on  hers,  flush¬ 
ing  over  brow  and  bosom  with  the  effort  to 
subdue  natural  yearnings,  natural  fears. 
Catching  up  a  terrible  word  whispered  by 
the  mother,  she  flung  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  crying,  “  No,  no — he  will  not  die — he 
cannot  die :  but,  even  so,  it  is  a  soldier’s 
duty  to  die  for  bis  country,  and  Eugene  will 
do  his  duty,  and  Coralie  will  do  hers.” 
Poor  heart!  bow  it  (quivered,  and  bow  the 
tongue  faltered,  as  it  spoke  these  brave 
words.  No  one  knew  the  hard  victory  over 
self  Coralie  had  won.  She — herself,  only 
realized  it  when  the  fight  was  over,  and  she 
was  left  to  long  days  of  alternate  anxiety 
and  hope. 

Madame  Fischer  had  prophesied  more  truly 
of  herself  than  she  bad  intended.  After  what 
seemed  a  mere  cold,  she  almost  suddenly  died. 
The  reversion  of  her  license  had  only  been 
talked  about,  and  not  secured,  so  Coralie,  at 
eighteen,  found  herself  alone  in  Paris,  her 
whole  dependence,  a  few,  very  few,  pounds, 
the  poor  mother  had  pinched  herself  for  years 
to  lay  by  for  her  child’s  d6t. 

The  brave-hearted  Coralie  went  at  once  to 
those  ladies  who  had  befriended  her  mother. 
She  told  them  of  her  engagement,  she  was 
very  proud  of  being  the  promised  wife  of 
Eugene  Peroud.  She  knew  how  willingly  he 
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would  have  given  her  his  thousand  francs  a 
year,  but  she  would  rather  try  and  support 
herself,  until  she  actually  became  his  wife. 
Her  mother’s  savings  Coralie  wished  laid 
aside  to  be  used  as  that  dear  lost  one  had 
meant. 

'The  ladies  applied  to  their  nieces  or  daugh¬ 
ters,  at  Madame  S6ver4’s,  and  through 
their  exertions  Coralie  was  received  as  sous- 
maitress.  For  four  years  had  Coralie  brush¬ 
ed  hair,  picked  out  mis  shapen  stitches,  heard 
unlearned  lessons  stammered  through,  and 
corrected  incorrigible  exercises.  A  letter 
from  Eugene  sufficed  to  cover  all  her  head 
and  heart  weariness.  What  a  delight  the 
first  letter  had  been — she  peered  at  every 
word,  till  she  learned  the  trick  of  every  letter, 
how  he  crossed  his  t’s  and  dotted  his  i’s-the 
handwriting,  indeed,  seemed  to  her  different 
from  all  other  handwritings.  Countless  were 
the  times  the  thin  paper  was  unfolded,  to 
make  sure  that  he  had  really  put  that  fond 
word  where  she  thought,  and  carefully  was 
it  refolded,  and  not  parted  with  night  nor 
day,  until  another  and  another  no  less  dear 
followed,  each  in  turn  usurping  its  predeces¬ 
sor’s  throne.  At  last,  she  received  the  long 
looked  for  news  ;  Eugene  had  won  his  epau¬ 
lettes  in  open  fight,  and  had  been  noticed 
by  the  Prince  himself.  How  Coralie  cried 
for  joy,  and  how  Madame  Sev4r4  scolded 
her  for  having  flushed  cheeks. 

Time  went  steadily  on,  hurrying  himself  for 
no  one,  and  now  Eugene  writes  of  his  return 
in  another  year  as  certain.  A  year !  Who, 
after  thirty,  says  with  heartfelt  confidence, 
only  another  year,  and  then  !  This  certainty 
of  soon  having  a  husband’s  protection,  soft¬ 
ened  to  Coralie  the  annoyance  of  leaving 
Madame  S6ver6.  Not  that  Coralie  had  any 
affection  for  that  prim  uncensurable  lady ;  but 
she  would  have  borne  almost  anything  to  be 
permitted  the  shelter  of  a  respectable  roof, 
till  Eugene  came  to  claim  her.  W’hy  Madame 
Severe  had  such  an  antipathy  to  the  hand¬ 
some,  healthy,  smiling  girl,  courageous  and 
independent  in  her  nearly  menial  situation, 
let  moralists  explain.  Too  independent,  per¬ 
haps,  was  the  under-teacher,  with  not  a 
scrap  of  that  twining  and  clinging  of  parasite 
plants,  which,  whether  be  will  or  no,  em¬ 
brace  and  hold  fast  the  rugged,  knotty  oak, 
until  they  make  him  subservient  to  their 
support. 

Coralie  had  proved  her  courage  by  remain¬ 
ing  so  many  years  a  drudge  for  Madame  S6- 
vdr4,  but  the  proud  spirit  could  not  brook 
the  chance  of  being  discharged  as  an  ill-be¬ 
haved  servant,  and  Madame  S4v4r4  had  not 
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been  sparing  in  hints  that  she  must  either  re¬ 
sign  or  be  dismissed. 

So  Mademoiselle  Fischer  left  the  pension- 
nat  for  young  ladies,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Madame  Ferey,  one  of  those  who  had  shown 
most  interest  in  her  at  the  time  of  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  death,  she  resolved  to  try  what  she 
could  make  of  a  day-school  for  children, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  encountering 
another  Madame  S^vdrd.  There  was  no  time 
for  much  pondering  ;  the  poor  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  hesitation  ;  so  Coralie  at  once 
hired  a  couple  of  rooms  in  one  of  the  small 
streets  running  into  the  Rue  St.  Honor^ — a 
neighborhood  abounding  in  small  shops  and 
populous  with  small  children.  To  furnish 
these  rooms,  sorely  against  her  wishes,  our 
young  schoolmistress  had  to  expend  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  savings.  Coralie  had  no  morbid  sensi¬ 
bility,  but  she  sorrowed  over  this  infringe¬ 
ment  of  her  dead  mother’s  wishes  as  if  that 
mother  could  have  been  pained  by  the  deed. 
She  listened  thankfully  to  Madame  Ferev, 
who  smd  the  furniture  would  be  as  good  a  dot 
418  the  money,  and  tried  to  look  satisded  ;  her 
judgment  was  convinced,  but  not  her  heart. 

Madame  Ferey  went  with  her  to  the  up¬ 
holsterer’s  to  choose  the  walnut- wood  furni¬ 
ture — that  object  of  ambition  to  young  house¬ 
keepers.  Madame  Ferey  says  she  shall  never 
forget  Coralie’s  face  on  that  day,  with  its  va¬ 
riations  of  sunshine  and  cloud  ;  while  the  6rm, 
well-poised  figure,  the  impersonation  of  youth¬ 
ful  vigor,  contrasted  so  charming  with  the 
blushing,  fluttered  manner,  which  betrayed 
to  her  friend  how  constantly  the  thought  of 
the  absent  one  entered  into  the  choice  of  one 
or  other  article.  One  chair,  quite  a  large 
reading-chair,  Coralie  would  have.  Should  it 
be  covered?  Oh  no!  She  would  rather 
work  a  cover  for  it.  “  A  piece  of  extrava¬ 
gance,”  said  she  to  Madame  Ferey,  “but  it  will 
last  all  our  lives,  and  Eugene  ought  to  have 
one.  Don’t  you  think  so  ?”  And  all  sorts  of 
fairy  vUions  were  dancing  before  Coralie’s 
eyes  as  she  spoke. 

Madame  Ferey  had  taken  up  Coralie’s  in¬ 
terests  in  real  earnest,  and  had,  by  dint  of 
severe  canvassing,  procured  several  little 
scholars.  It  was  agreed  that  the  usual 
monthly  charge  of  five  francs  should  always 
be  paid  in  advance.  This  considerate  ar¬ 
rangement  saved  Coralie  from  running  into 
debt  at  the  beginning,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  first  three  months  she  was  enjoying  a 
great  gale  of  prosperity.  The  mothers  of  her 
first  pupils  so  boasted  of  her  skill  in  teaching 
reading  and  writing,  but,  above  all,  of  the 
wonderful  stitches  she  taught  their  daughters. 


that  her  little  school  prospered  beyond  all  her 
expectations.  Coralie  even  thought  she 
should  soon  need  a  larger  room  and  an  assist¬ 
ant  ;  but  she  would  wait  now,  for  Eugene’s 
advice.  Perhaps  he  would  not  like  her  to 
keep  a  school  after  they  were  married.  In 
his  last  letter  he  bad  bid  her  write  no  more, 
for  the  regiment  was  under  orders  to  return 
to  France.  He  was  sure  to  be  with  her  short¬ 
ly  sfter  his  own  letter.  Everything  was 
ready  for  him,  and  it  was  wonderful  what  her 
industry  and  ingenuity  bad  done  for  her 
humble  apartment.  She  bad  worked  a  large 
rug,  made  the  neatest  and  freshest  of  covers 
for  the  little  sofa,  while  the  famous  great 
chair  was  a  specimen  of  beautiful  elaborate 
worsted  work,  a  paragon  inyits  way.  There 
were  helmets  and  swords  and  banners  flam¬ 
ing  in  charming  confusion  on  the  seat  and 
broad  back,  in  the  centre  of  which  last  was  a 
medallion  with  the  interlaced  initials  E.  and 
C.  The  pride  of  Coralie’s  heart,  however, 
was  the  pretty  pendule  on  the  mantel  piece. 
The  only  drawback  to  her  pleasure  as  she 
looked  round  her  was  the  ab^nce  of  the  two 
vases  with  their  bouquets  which  ought  to 
have  flanked  the  pendule.  They  had  yet  to 
be  earned,  and  during  the  probation  of  this 
last  month  even  Coralie’s  energy  and  spirit 
gave  way.  She  could  scarcely  l^ar  the  sound 
of  the  little  voices  round  her  ;  she  was  hardly 
able  to  command  patience  enough  to  allot  the 
work — to  answer  the  never-ending  questions 
about  cotton  and  muslin,  and  leaves  and  holes, 
and  worsteds  and  silks.  She  was  nearly  wild 
with  impatience  for  the  hour  of  release  ;  but 
when  it  came,  solitude  appeared  more  insup¬ 
portable  to  her  than  the  hum  and  buzz  and 
movement  of  the  day.  She  could  not  com¬ 
mand  even  one  of  those  hopeful  anticipations 
she  had  longed  for  the  hour  of  quietness  to 
enjoy — not  one  of  her  former  bright  visions 
of  the  future  would  come  at  her  call.  She 
grew  fearful  and  superstitious,  and  waking  or 
sleeping  was  pursued  by  a  phantom  dread — 
a  dread  she  would  not  have  clothed  in  words 
for  empires — a  shapeless  dread  that  was  with¬ 
ering  her  life,  only  to  be  guessed  at  by  the 
sudden  alteration  in  her  looks.  She  grew 
pale  and  thin,  and  there  came  a  stare  in  her 
sweet  eyes,  and  an  impatient  hard  sound  in 
her  voice. 

The  French  are  a  kindly  race,  and  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  all  who  knew  Coralie  were  soon  in 
full  play.  Heaven  knows  how  every  one  was 
so  well  informed  ;  but  the  milk-woman  who 
brought  the  morning  sous  of  milk  let  fall  a 
drop  or  two  over  the  measure,  with  a  smiling 
“  Courage,  mademoiselle,  le  bon  temps  vien- 
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dra.”  The  concierge  and  his  wife  were  ready 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  postman’s  giberne ; 
the  shoeblack  at  the  corner  of  the  street  made 
daily  inquiries;  and  as  for  the  Spicier  and  bis 
spouse,  M.  and  Madame  Bonnenuit,  they 
could  talk  of  nothing  in  their  conjugal  t6te-a- 
t^tes  but  Madlle.  Coralie  and  her  officier 
fiance.  They  perseveringly  studied  a  muti¬ 
lated  weathercock,  which  bad  long  given  up 
service,  and  by  which  they  always  predicted 
a  fair  wind  from  Algiers. 

When  Eugene’s  return  might  be  expected 
any  day  or  even  any  hour,  Coralie  begged  for 
a  holiday — all  occupation  had,  indeed,  Income 
impossible  to  her.  The  parents  of  her  little 
fiock  were  enthusiastically  unanimous  in  their 
consent : — '*  Mais  oui,  mais  oui,  ma  pauvre 
demoiselle ;  allons  done,  ma  chere  bonne 
demoiselle  ;  du  courage,  ^a  va  finir  bientot, 
le  bon  temps  viendra.” 

“  Le  bon  temps  viendra?”  repeated  Cora¬ 
lie,  and  this  strong,  lively  girl  would  sit  whole 
hours  motionless,  or  move  only  to  look  at  the 
bands  of  the  pendule. 

At  last,  one  Sunday  morning,  Coralie  awoke 
with  an  unusual  feeling  of  cheerfulness ;  it 
was  early  spring,  and  a  bright  sun  was  shin¬ 
ing  merrily  into  the  room,  in  defiance  of  her 
snow-white  curtains — some  caged  lark  near 
was  singing  his  pretty  matins — and,  as  Cora¬ 
lie  opened  her  window,  a  soft  air  wooed  her 
heated  cheek.  A  few  warm  tears  gathered 
in  her  eyes,  her  heart  throbbed  tempestuous¬ 
ly,  and  then  she  felt  a  presentiment,  she 
would  scarcely  own  it  to  herself,  that  be  would 
come  that  day.  First,  Coralie  prayed,  as  she 
had  not  prayed  for  weeks — poor  soul,  was 
she  trying  to  bribe  Heaven  ?  Then  she  dress¬ 
ed  herself  in  her  pretty  new  blue  muslin,  her 
hand  shaking  so  she  could  scarcely  fix  the 
buckle  of  her  band,  she  smoothed  and  smooth¬ 
ed  her  hair  till  it  shone  like  satin,  laced 
on  her  new  brodequins,  and  finally  drew 
forth  a  pair  of  cuffs  and  a  collar  she  had  em¬ 
broidered  and  laid  by  in  sweet  anticipation  of 
Eugene’s  return.  “  They  will  grow  quite 
yellow,”  soliloquized  she,  dissembling  her 
own  motive,  “  if  1  let  them  lie  longer  in  the 
drawer,”  and  with  sudden  resolution  she  put 
them  on.  And  then — why  then,  she  knew 
not  what  to  do  with  the  long  day,  and  sat 
down  on  her  sofa  in  restless,  yet  happy  list¬ 
lessness. 

About  noon,  there  was  a  man’s  step  on  the 
stair — Coralie  was  not  startled,  not  aston¬ 
ished,  she  had  known  it  would  be  so,  only 
she  panted  hard  as  it  came  nearer,  and  at 
last  stopped  at  her  door.  She  rose,  but  had 
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no  power  to  walk — a  low  tap — “Entrez,” 
she  said,  in  a  soft  voice,  with  her  hand  out¬ 
stretched  as  if  she  would  have  lifted  the 
latch  herself.  A  uniform  appeared — Coralie 
sprung  forward,  and  met  a  stranger — “  Eu¬ 
gene,  where  is  he?”  cried  the  bewildered 
girl,  retreating,  and  her  eyes  turning  from 
the  intruder,  strained  as  if  seeking  some  one 
following  in  his  rear. 

“  Pardon,  mademoiselle,”  answered  the 
visitor,  “  I  have  come  by  his  wish.  You 
perhaps  know  my  name — Jean  Rivarol — I 
was  Eugene’s  comrade  for  many  years.” 

"  He  has  often  written  to  me  of  you,”  re¬ 
turned  she,  “  but  you  have  expected  to  find 
him  too  soon — he  has  not  yet  come — but  he 
will  soon  be  here.” 

The  young  man  leaned  his  hand  on  the 
back  of  a  chair,  turned  a  strange  look  at  the 
excited  speaker,  and  then  cast  his  eyes  on 
the  ground. 

“  In  truth,” continued  Coralie,  “I  thought 
it  was  him  when  you  entered ;  and  so,”  she 
added,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  ”  to  s^eak  truly,  the  sight  of  you  was* 
a  disappointment,  and  I  was,  perhaps,  ungra¬ 
cious  to  Eugene’s  best  friend — forgive  me  ! 
Think,  I  have  been  waiting  for  this  day  five 
years — five  weary  years!” 

The  last  few  words  broke  forth  with  a 
burst  of  long  pent-up  feeling.  Then  with 
more  composure  she  asked — 

“  Where  did  you  leave  him  ?” 

To  this  direct  question  Rivarol,  who  was 
still  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  mur¬ 
mured  something  like  "  on  the  road.” 

**  He  will  be  here  to-day,  then  ?” 

“  Not  to-day,  I  think — I  suppose — that  is 
— as  he  is  not  here  yet.” 

“  To-morrow  ?”  persisted  Coralie  ;  “morn¬ 
ing  or  evening,  do  you  think  ?” 

“I  cannot  tell,”  said  Jean,  evidently  em¬ 
barrassed,  and  looking  very  pale.  “  Pardon, 
mademoiselle,  my  intrusion,  I  will  take  my 
leave.” 

Coralie  thought  he  was  hurt  by  the  un¬ 
graciousness  of  her  first  reception. 

“Nay,”  said  she,  gracefully,  “you  must 
look  on  this  as  Eugene’s  home.  It  will  be 
his — ours,  in  a  few  days — and  his  friends 
will  always  be  welcome.  See,”  she  went  on, 
“  there  stands  his  arm-chair,  I  worked  the 
cover  myself,  and,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  those 
slippers,  and  that  smoking-cap  are  for  him. 
While  he,  poor  fellow,  has  been  going  through 
toil  and  danger,  it  would  have  been  too  bad 
if  1  had  been  idle.  I  think  Eugene  will  be 
pleased  with  our  modest  home.” 
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Rivarol  threw  a  hasty  glance  round  the 
room,  which  seemed  to  take  in  all  and  every¬ 
thing  it  contained. 

S4jour  fait  pour  le  bonheur," 

(A  home  made  for  happiness,) 

he  exclaimed.  He  was  strongly  moved,  his 
voice  was  husky,  and  his  color  went  and 
came.  Fixing  a  look  on  Coralie's  flushed, 
hopeful,  expectant  face,  he  rapidly  uttered 
some  words  about  pressing  business,  and  with 
one  hasty  bow  darted  away. 

Monsieur,  Monsieur  P’  screamed  Coralie 
after  him,  on  the  stairs.  She  had  some  new 
question  to  put  to  him,  as  to  in  what  exact 
place  he  had  left  Eugene,  but  Monsieur  was 
already  out  of  hearing. 

“  What  a  hurry  he  is  in  ;  I  shall  tell  Eu¬ 
gene.*’  And  with  this  determination,  the 
stranger  vanished  from  her  thoughts,  which 
returned  to  their  former  train.  Nevertheless, 
she  had  gathered  one  certainty,  that  her  be¬ 
trothed  could  not  be  with  her  before  next  day. 

To-morrow  ! — how  long!  And  yet  it  fell 
like  a  relief.  Anticipation  long  on  the  stretch, 
as  the  intensely  desired  meeting  nears,  be¬ 
comes  somewhat  akin  to  dread.  So,  the  por- 
tercss,  who  was  always  running  up  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  and  other  female  neigh¬ 
bors  also — all  in  remarkably  high  spirits — 
were  told  that  M.  Eugene  could  not  arrive 
before  the  morrow. 

The  repeating  this  assurance  constantly  was 
Coralie’s  only  conversation  with  her  humble 
friends  that  day.  Her  heart  was  full  of  dis¬ 
quiet,  and  when  alone  she  often  muttered  to 
herself  some  of  Kivarol’s  speeches,  harping 
on  “Sejour  fait  pour  le  bonheur,”  or  counting 
over  her  little  treasures  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way. 

On  the  Wednesday  following,  towards 
evening,  as  Madame  Fereyand  her  daughter 
Pauline,  one  of  Coralie’s  former  pupils,  were 
silting  together,  talking  pleasantly,  over  Co¬ 
ralie’s  happy  prospects,  a  ring  came  to  the 
door  of  the  apartment.  Madame  opened  the 
door  herself,  and  there  stood  a  figure  which 
for  a  few  seconds  she  did  not  recognise.  The 
shrunken  height,  the  stoop  which  brought 
the  shoulders  forward  like  two  points,  the 
shawl  which  hung  over  them  in  a  wretched 
dangle,  the  blanched  cheek  and  lip,  the  sunk¬ 
en  eye,  the  premature  lines  and  angles  of  age 
— all  bore  the  unmistakable  impress  of  dire 
calamity  and  forlorn  despair. 

“  Chero  Mademoiselle  Coralie  ?”  at  length 
burst  from  Madame  Ferey,  in  a  voice  of  sor¬ 
rowing  surprise.  And  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  she  led  her  in  silence  to  a  seat  by  the 


fireside,  and  then  folding  one  of  the  girl’s 
hands  in  her  own,  she  asked  in  a  whisper, 
“  What  has  happened  ?” 

Dead  1”  said  Coralie,  holding  out  a  folded 
paper  to  Madame  Ferey,  and  averting  her 
face  as  if  the  sight  of  it  scorched  her. 

It  was  8  most  touching  letter  from  Jean 
Rivarol,  asking  forgiveness  for  his  courage 
having  failed  before  the  purpose  of  his  visit 
to  her  on  the  preceding  day.  At  sight  of  her, 
he  had  not  had  the  heart  to  speak ;  his 
tongue  had  refused  to  tell  her  the  fatal  tid¬ 
ings.  Eugene  had  fallen  in  a  skirmish  for 
which  be  had  volunteered  only  two  days 
before  the  regiment  embarked  for  France. 
Jean  Rivarol  had  been  by  his  side,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  last  instructions.  He  had  carried 
bis  friend’s  body  within  the  French  lines,  and 
given  it  Christian  burial  near  Oran,  putting 
up  a  rude  cross  bearing  the  name  of  Coralie’s 
affianced  husband,  to  mark  the  place  where 
he  lay,  with  a  wreath  of  immortelles,  to  show 
that  a  friend  bad  mourned  over  that  distant 
grave. 

God  alone  knew  what  the  poor  widowed 
heart  went  through,  for  Coralie  wrestled 
with  her  first  grief  alone ;  no  eye  had  been 
allowed  to  watch  those  death- throes  of  hap¬ 
piness.  What  can  any  one  say  to  the  be¬ 
reaved,  but  “  Lord,  we  beseech  thee  to  have 
mercy.” 

Good  Madame  Ferey  and  Pauline  cried  as 
if  their  hearts  would  break,  but  Coralie  shed 
no  tear.  She  sat  in  a  listless  attitude,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  as  if  looking  at  and 
seeing  only  her  own  thoughts. 

“  And  when  did  you  get  this  terrible  let¬ 
ter,  my  dear  ?”  at  length  asked  Madame. 

••  1  do  not  know — a  long  time  ago — ^just 
when  I  was  expecting  him.” 

Madame  Ferey  lotted  up  alarmed  at  this 
answer. 

“  I  mean  the  day  before  yesterday,”  said 
Coralie,  making  an  efl'ort  to  collect  her 
thoughts.  “  The  day  before  yesterday — 
Monday.  An  age  of  grief  has  passed  over 
me  since  then.”  And  now,  having  broke 
silence,  she  went  on  talking :  “  I  have  lived 
in  him — a  love  of  so  many,  many  years— it 
is  very  hard.  I  may  say,  no  action  of  my 
life,  however  trifling,  not  even  the  gathering 
a  flower,  but  was  done  with  the  thought  of 
him  in  my  heart.  He  was  the  rudder  of  my 
life.  And  so  he  will  be  still.  For,  Madame 
Fere^,  I  have  thought  and  thought,  and  set¬ 
tled  it  all  in  my  mind.  I  cannot  remain  in 
Paris,  to  see  ever  around  me  all  that  I  had 
prepared  for  his  return — all  1  did  for  him  ; 
1  should  go  mad.” 
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Madame  Ferey  indeed  began  to  fear  she 
might,  and  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  a 
removal. 

“You  feel  that,”  said  Coralie,  eagerly; 

“  you  are  a  real  friend.” 

“  And  where  would  you  go  ?” 

“  To  Oran.”  And  then  Coralie  told  her 
plan.  It  was  a  wild,  adventurous  scheme, 
particularly  some  years  back. 

But  Madame  Ferey  made  no  objections, 
feeling  it  better  to  let  the  poor  girl  follow 
any  decision  she  had  come  to  for  herself,  and 
believing  that  the  difficulties  of  carrying  it 
into  effect  would  give  time  for  consideration. 
In  taking  this  view,  the  kind  lady  underrated 
the  6rm  will  of  her  prot6g6. 

Carolie’s  aim  and  ambition  was  to  bring 
hack  Eugene’s  remains  to  France,  and  to  lay 
them  by  the  side  of  her  mother  in  the 
cemetery  of  Montmartre.  She  had  already 
made  inquiries ;  it  would  cost  three  thousand 
francs. 

“  I  can  perhaps  earn  as  much  at  Oran,  and 
if  not  I  can  pray  by  his  resting-place,  and 
mark  it  better  than  by  a  wooden  cross ;  and 
at  last  we  will  rest  in  the  same  grave,  either 
in  our  native  France  or  under  the  African 
soil  where  he  fell.  It  little  matters,  so  we 
are  together.” 

That  evening  the  wretched  girl  left  Madame 
Ferey  more  calm  than  she  had  been  since  the 
fatal  news.  The  discussing  her  project  with 
a  friend  had  given  it  reality.  She  had  none 
to  help  her  in  her  inquiries  or  preparations. 
She  felt  that  she  must  he  up  and  doing,  and 
instead  of  indulging  in  natural  grief,  she 
roused  herself  to  action.  Many  days  passed 
in  the  arrangements  necessary  for  her  plan  ; 
then  it  was  rumored  among  the  scholars 
that  Mademoiselle  Fischer  was  going  away 
ever  so  far,  and  would  never  keep  a  school 
again.  There  was  a  sale,  and  all  the  fumi- 
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ture  and  other  precious  possessions,  so  hard¬ 
ly  earned — objects  around  which  were  twined 
so  many  tender  thoughts  and  joyful  hopes — 
were  sold  and  scattered  abroad.  Everything, 
except  the  arm-chair  which  she  still  called 
his  ;  that  she  begged  Madame  Ferey  to  keep 
in  case  she  ever  returned.  The  slippers  and 
cap  she  took  with  her.  Grief — true  grief, 
has  strange  vagaries.  She  bade  every  one 
adieu  quietly,  without  having  told  any  but 
Madame  Ferey  whither  she  was  going.  Some 
months  elapsed,  and  then  Madame  Ferey 
received  a  letter  dated  from  Oran.  Coralie 
had  made  her  way  through  difficulties  and 
disagreeables  of  all  kinds ;  but  she  was  used 
to  struggles,  hardships,  and  self-reliance. 
She  was  now  settled  at  Oran,  and  supporting 
herself  as  a  day -governess  among  the  families 
of  the  French  officers.  She  was  very  kindly 
treated.  Before  leaving  Paris,  she  had  seen 
Rivarol  again,  and  received  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  requisite  to  find  out  the  spot  sacred  to 
her  affections.  Elach  morning,  before  the 
heat  of  an  African  day,  and  before  the  toil 
of  her  avocation  begins,  she  walks  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  town  to  kneel  and  pray  by 
the  side  of  a  retired  grave. 

The  native  population  by  whose  dwellings 
she  passes,  noticed  this  young  French  woman’s 
diurnal  pilgrimage,  watched  her  steps,  and 
discovered  its  object.  It  raised  her  nigh  in 
their  veneration. 

One  morning  an  old  negro,  himself  a  toiling 
servant  to  Arabs,  awaited  her  coming,  and 
presented  her  a  nosegay  with  these  words : 

“  Moi  donner  ces  fleurs  a  vous  car  vons  bonne.” 
(Me  give  you  these  flowers  because  you  good). 

Any  traveller  visiting  Oran  may  easily  find 
out  our  heroine.  She  was  still  toiling  on  in 
hope  a  few  months  ago. 


Lord  Stanley  on  Education. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  were  uttered  by  Lord  Stan¬ 
ley  before  the  members  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Institutions  connected  with  the  Institutional 
Association  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  at 
Knowsley  : — “  In  education,  as  in  other  mat¬ 
ters,  self-help  is  the  best  help — that  a  little 
which  men  do  for  themselves  is  better  than  a 
great  deal  that  they  get  the  State  to  do  for 
them.  We  see,  too,  this — and  not  long  ago 
it  was  a  matter  which  philanthropists  and  the 
public  were  too  much  in  the  habit  of  over¬ 
looking — we  see  that  we  cannot  by  any  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  Government  or  the 


#  » 

public,  deprive  the  parent  of  the  privilege  or 
absolve  him  from  that  duty  and  responsibility 
which  lies  primarily  on  him — that  of  duly 
instructing  his  children.  And  from  these 
admitted  truths  it  follows,  that,  in  order  to 
do  any  real  good,  it  is  the  parent  who  must 
be  interested  in  the  work  of  education.  That 
you  can  only  accomplish  by  giving  him  also 
an  interest  in  literature  and  literary  pursuits, 
on  his  own  account ;  and  that  is  what,  in  as¬ 
sociations  of  this  kind,  you  undertake  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  effect,  and  the  work  upon  which 
we  one  and  all  are  engaged.” 
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THE  WOMEN  AND  THE  SALONS  OF  FRANCE, 

UNDER  THE  EMPIRi;  THE  RESTORATION,  AND  THE  MONARCHY  OF  JULY. 


Cardinal  Mazarin  said  to  Don  Louis  de 
Haro,  al  the  time  o(  the  peace  of  the  Pyr¬ 
enees  :  "  Hoir  lucky  you  are  in  Spain  :  there, 
women  are  satisfied  with  being  coquettish  or 
devout ;  they  obey  their  lover  or  their  con¬ 
fessor,  and  interfere  with  nothing  else.  But 
here,  they  wish  to  govern  the  State.  We 
have  three  such  :  the  Duchess  of  Chevreose, 
the  Princess  Palatine,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Longueville,  women  who  would  overthrow 
empires  by  their  intrigues.” 

The  Chancellor  Maupeon  used  to  say  that 
women  could  not  understand  politics  more 
than  geese.  A  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  held 
the  intelligence  of  the  fair  sex  in  equally  low 
estimation.  His  wife  having  ventured  an 
observation  upon  the  war  which  he  had  to 
sustain  against  Swabia,  “  Madame,”  he  said, 

**  we  took  you  to  give  us  a  successor,  and  not 
to  give  us  advice.” 

Jean  V.  of  Brittany  averred  that  a  woman 
knew  all  that  was  wanted  of  her  “  qnand 
elle  savoit  mettre  difference  entre  la  chemise 
et  le  pourpoinct  de  son  mary.”  Moliere  has 
dramatized  this  historical  saying,  related  by 
Montaigne,  in  his  **  Femmes  Savantes:” 

Nos  pires,  sur  ce  point,  ^taient  gens  bien  fens^s, 
Qui  disaient  qu’une  femme  en  sait  tonjonrs  assez 
Quand  la  capacity  de  son  esprit  se  hausse 
A  connaitre  un  pourpoint  d'avec  un  hant-dc- 
chausse. 

In  a  letter  of  the  6th  of  November,  1806, 
the  £m{)eror  Napoleon  I.  wrote  to  Jose¬ 
phine:  “You  appear  to  be  annoyed  at  the 
bad  things  I  say  of  women.  It  is  true  I  hate 
intriguing  women  above  all  things.  I  am 
accustomed  to  women  who  are  good,  mild, 
and  conciliating ;  those  are  the  women  I 
like.” 

Always  ready  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
conqueror  of  Italy,  Madame  de  Stael  asked 
him  one  day,  in  a  large  circle  of  society,  who 
in  his  estimation  was  the  first  woman  in  the 
world,  dead  or  alive  ? 

“  Celle  qui  a  fait  le  plus  d’enfauts,”  an¬ 
swered  Napoleon,  smiling. 

Notwithstanding  these  records  of  ungal¬ 


lant  attacks  made  by  authority  upon  the  fair 
sex,  Dr.  V6ron  justly  remarks,  that  in  France 
women  have  always  exercised  a  certain  em¬ 
pire  upon  society  as  it  existed  in  their  time ; 
they  have  known  how  to  change  their  parts, 
their  attitudes,  and  their  seductions  under 
different  rigimet ;  and,  at  many  epochs  of 
French  history,  they  have  even  pretended  to 
govern  the  State.* 

The  empire  of  women  was  of  brief  dura¬ 
tion  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution 
of  1789 :  the  salons,  at  that  epoch  so  nu¬ 
merous,  so  brilliant,  and  a  few  nights 
previously  so  powerful,  were  speedily 
dispersed  by  brutal  and  threatening  influ¬ 
ences — those  of  the  clubs  and  the  streets ; 
influences  which  put  to  the  rout  all  assem¬ 
blages  which  required  a  certain  quietude  for 
their  effective  development. 

Madame  de  Stael,  at  that  time  in  her  pre- 
miere  jeunesse,  made  an  attempt,  during  the 
administration  of  M.  de  Narbonne  and  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  to  exercise  a  certain 
influence  upon  that  assembly  in  her  salon, 
and  to  rally  and  to  direct  its  principal  mem¬ 
bers,  as  at  a  later  period  was  done,  in  the 
midst  of  the  animated  but  regular  move¬ 
ments  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  These 
precocious  political  reunions  were  overthrown 
by  the  same  impetuous  torrent  which  car¬ 
ried  away  the  throne  of  the  10th  of  August. 

The  vast  influence  of  Madame  Boland’s 
salon  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  This  re¬ 
markable  woman,  clever  and  ambitious,  ruled 
over  the  men  of  her  party  as  if  she  had  been 
their  chief.  She  was  the  first  who  endea¬ 
vored  to  organize  the  bourgeoisie  of  France 
of  ’89.  She  was  in  the  possession  of  more 
graces  and  amiability  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  but  her  projects  for  the  future,  per¬ 
chance  reasonable,  but  certainly  premature, 
were  quickly  upset  by  catastrophes.  There 
were  no  more  salons  when  the  scaffold  be¬ 
came  permanent ! 

Women,  however,  began  to  regain  power 
the  moment  the  days  of  Terror  had  gone 

*  M^moires  d’nn  Bourfreois  de  Paris.  Par  Le 
Docteor  Viron.  Tome  fiixiime. 
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by.  The  beauties  of  the  epoch,  among 
whom  Madame  Tallien  occupies  historically 
the  first  rank,  assured  their  empire  by  the 
pity  and  humanity  shown  to  the  victims. 
The  goodness  of  their  hearts,  the  cynical 
ex  Director  of  the  Opera  would  make  us  be¬ 
lieve,  sympathizing  vrith  all  forms  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  les  entrainait  mime  a  de  facilet  tendrei- 
sesf 

Under  the  Directory,  Madame  de  Stael 
saw,  on  her  return  from  Switzerland,  the 
leaders  of  all  shades  of  the  old  party  reas¬ 
sembled  in  her  salons.  Her  doors  were  only 
closed  to  the  Jacobins.  The  author  of  “  Co- 
rinne  ”  was  indebted  for  this  great  influence 
to  the  remarkable  qualities  of  her  heart  and 
intellect,  to  an  indefatigable  activity,  and  to 
a  certain  prodigality  of  herself  and  of  her 
sentiments.  Those  even  whom  she  pleased 
least  capitulated  in  the  long  run.  She  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  within  the  sphere  of  her 
attractions  every  person  of  distinction  or  re¬ 
nown.  But  these  reunions,  where  Madame  ! 
de  Stael  pretended  to  reign  and  govern, 
were  deemed  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
new  order  of  things.  Exiled  to  Switzerland, 
she  regretted  there  for  a  long  time  her  salon 
in  Paris,  or,  as  she  used  to  call  it,  her  rivulet 
of  the  Rue  du  Bac. 

The  Consulat  saw  several  salons  of  more 
or  less  importance  open  their  doors,  and  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  exiu.  Madame  de  Montes- 
son,  widow  of  a  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  wife 
she  had  been,  as  Madame  de  Maiatenon  had 
been  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  assembled  at 
her  soirees  persons  attached  to  different  par¬ 
ties,  and  sought  to  effect  a  fusion  between 
diflferent  regimct.  Madame  de  Montesson, 
friend  of  the  Beauharnais,  showed  herself 
devoted  to  the  Bonapartes,  and  she  made 
converts  among  the  emigrants,  and  even 
among  the  great  names  of  the  old  nobility, 
to  the  new  order  of  things. 

At  this  epoch,  the  graces,  the  charms,  and 
the  intelligence  of  Madame  Recaraier,  at¬ 
tracted  within  her  circle  a  polished  and 
amiable  society,  but  more  of  a  literary  than 
of  a  political  cast. 

Under  the  Empire,  the  women  whose  so¬ 
ciety  was  most  courted,  who  took  the  first 
places  at  the  imperial  court,  and  who  graced 
the  brilliant  assemblies  of  the  staff  on  days 
of  festivals,  revelled  in  that  great  and  rich 
beauty,  which  inspires  neither  elegies,  nor 
madrigals,  nor  sonnets,  but  which  moves  the 
senses  before  either  heart  or  intellect  know 
anything  about  it. 

Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Bassano,  Madame 
la  Comtesse  Duchalel,  Madame  Regnault  de 


Saint-Jean  d’Angely,  Madame  la  Duchesse 
de  Vicence,  Madame  Visconti ;  and,  in 
second  rank,  many  a  pr^fet’s  wife,  give  us 
an  idea  of  that  beauty  which  is  incompati¬ 
ble  with  elegance  and  grace,  but  which,  in 
order  to  conquer,  disdains  to  borrow  any¬ 
thing  from  the  imagination,  from  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  mind,  or  from  all  those  subtle  and 
studied  coquetries  which  are  requisite  to 
impart  passion  in  calmer  and  more  tranquil 
epochs. 

The  numerous  varieties,  and  different 
shades  of  beauty,  are  in  all  times  repre¬ 
sented  among  women ;  but  the  diverse 
regimee  that  govern  society  only  place  in 
the  foremost  rank  those  whose  beauty,  so  to 
say,  shows  itself  to  be  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  spirit,  with  the  ideas,  it  might 
almost  be  said  with  the  philosophy,  of  the 
-time.  Thus,  under  the  Empire,  an  upright, 
imposing  bearing,  a  Greek  outline,  a  look 
full  of  fire,  a  power  of  attraction  which 
would  no  more  admit  of  being  questioned 
than  the  bravery  of  French  warriors,  some 
sense  and  intelligence, — but  an  intelligence 
unclouded  by  chimeras  or  vain  misgivings, 
keeping  within  the  circle  marked  out  for  it, 
appreciating  only  positive  things,  and  pre¬ 
ferring  in  love  a  sustained  heroism  to  a  lan¬ 
guishing  sentimentality, — such  were,  in  the 
first  years  of  the  century,  the  principal  moral 
and  physical  features  of  the  women  who 
were  celebrated  by  their  triumphs  in  salons, 
as  also  perhaps  by  the  glory  of  those  who 
loved  them. 

The  women  of  the  Empire  entertained  the 
most  tender  enthusiasm,  the  most  sympa¬ 
thizing  weakness  for  living  illustrations  of 
the  field  of  battle  ;  for  those  brilliant  officers 
whose  persons  revealed  force,  vigor,  and 
courage.  The  Lauzuns  of  that  epoch  were 
so  many  heroes. 

Nevertheless,  towards  the  end  of  the  im¬ 
perial  rigime,  a  new  group  of  women  gath¬ 
ered  round  Queen  Hortense,  and,  taking 
after  her,  came  under  the  influence  of  more 
refined  graces,  and  more  chaste  and  delicate 
sensibilities. 

A  new  reign  of  women  was  inaugurated 
with  the  Restoration.  Clever  women,  with 
some  pretensions  to  beauty,  aristocratic  man¬ 
ners,  and  a  simplicity  which  took  uncom¬ 
monly,  shone  with  great  lustre  in  the  salons, 
where  they  were  surrounded  with  homages 
and  distinguished  by  a  discreet  and  reputa¬ 
ble  celebrity.  Lamartine  came,  and  the  po¬ 
litical,  the  poetic  and  literary  women,  once 
more  took  the  lead.  It  would  be  necessary 
•  to  resuscitate  the  diflTerent  classes,  the  dif- 
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ferent  opinions  of  societies,  as  at  that  time  tained  favor  in  these  eloquent  aristocratic 
constituted,  to  do  justice  to  all  the  women  assemblies. 

that  were  then  met  with,  distinguished  in  Fashionable  ladies  even  attended  the 
their  own  circles  and  their  own  little  worlds,  more  interesting  debates  of  the  Cliamber  of 
and  who  rivalled  with  one  another  in  charms,  Deputies.  Each  orator  filled  the  galleries  with 
in  wit,  and  in  emulation.  his  friends  on  the  days  when  he  was  to  ad- 

After  the  renowned  salons  of  Madame  de  dress  the  house.  The  secret  of  a  feminine  pro- 
Montcalm,  Madame  de  Duras,  and  a  few  tection  could  be  detected  even  in  the  highest 
others,  which  M.  de  Villemain  has  lately  de-  political  destinies  of  the  time  ;  every  minis- 
scribed,  with  expressions  of  deep  regret  for  ter  had  his  Egeria.  Princess  Bagration, 
times  now  gone  by,  a  whole  youthful  world  whose  beauty,  graces,  and  wit,  admired  at 
might  be  quoted,  who,  bursting  into  bloom  more  than  one  congress,  have  become  a  mat- 
under  the  Restoration,  heralded  its  chief  ter  of  history,  encouraged  and  fostered  by 
features  by  a  poetic  physiognomy,  a  graceful  her  attendance  at  the  tribune,  the  easy  yet 
melancholy,  and  a  Christian  philosophy.  spirited  eloquence  of  M.  de  Martignac. 

Who  has  not  seen  a  young  woman  with  A  new  era  commenced  with  the  Monarchy 
light  hair  at  the  balls  of  Madame  the  Du-  of  July.  The  salons  of  the  preceding  re/jn'me 
chess  of  Berry,  gliding  lightly  by,  scarcely  continued  open,  but  they  were  filled  with  re¬ 
touching  the  ground,  every  movement  im-  grets,  spite,  and  bad  humor  against  the 
pressed  with  so  much  elegance  that  one  was  government  which  had  just  been -installed, 
struck  with  her  gracefulness  before  knowing  ^en  a  new  and  distinct  race  of  women 
she  was  a  beauty?  Who  then  recognized  sprang  into  existence,  took  the  impression  of 
the  young  Marchioness  of  Castries,  and  can-  the  day,  and  soon  imparted  a  tone  to  all 
not  now  embody  the  idea  of  that  youthful,  around.  These  young  women,  of  a  beauty 
charming  aerial,  beauty,  which  was  applaud-  which  held  a  middle  place  between  the  beau- 
ed  and  honored  in  the  salons  of  the  Res-  ty  of  the  Empire  and  that  of  the  Restora- 
toration  ?  The  society  of  the  time,  which  tion,  making  their  entrance  into  the  world  af- 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  sentimental  ter  the  government  of  July  was  established 
Elvira  of  the  “  Meditations,”  was  less  terres-  and  consolidated,  knew  only  it,  troubled 
trial  and  less  pagan  in  its  tastes  than  it  had  themselves  very  little  with  the  pretensions  of 
been  in  the  time  of  the  Empire.  Neverthe-  those  who  had  preceded  them,  and  who  were 
less,  the  grandiose  and  imposing  style  of  now  in  no  small  degree  faded,  and  launched 
beauty  was  still  worthily  upheld,  with  the  forth  in  a  career  of  their  own,  full  of  charms 
aid  of  a  certain  elegance  derived  from  blood  and  delights.  Paris  had  experienced  the 
and  descent,  by  the  Duchess  of  Quiche,  since  reign  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germ  tin,  and 
Duchess  of  Orammont.  A  young  girl  was  afterwards  that  of  the  Faubourg  Saint 
also  at  the  same  epoch  much  sought  after  Honor6 ;  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Place 
in  all  the  aristocratic  salons,  where  she  was  Saint  Georges.  Every  quarter  of  Paris  has, 
not  less  admired  for  her  rare  and  splendid  in  reality,  its  distinctive  manners,  the  con- 
beauty  than  she  was  for  that  poetic  talent  trast  between  which  can  neither  be  calculated 
which  made  of  her  “  la  Muse  de  la  Pa-  nor  appreciated  by  distance.  Young  women 
trie.”  made  their  appearance  at  this  moment,  and 

Political  men  were  at  that  time  entertained,  aspired  to  the  frivolous  and  evanescent  celebri- 
if  not  presided  over,  in  the  salons  of  Madame  ty  of  fashion,  who  were  possessed  of  charms, 
de  Saint  Aulaire  and  of  the  young  Duchess  and  always  dressed  in  a  style  alike  rich  and 
of  Broglio.  There  was  in  th^se  two  dis-  recherche,  who  were  intellectual  but  inclined 
tinguished  ladies  a  delightful  harmony  of  in-  to  the  positive,  and  no  longer  carried  away 
telligence  and  thought,  and  of  elevated  and  by  the  imagination,  and  who  were  possessed 
religious  sentiments  not  incompatible  with  of  a  determination  of  will,  which  was  sus- 
worldly  and  political  pursuits.  tained  without  an  effort  in  the  midst  of  the 

The  somewhat  despotic  power  of  hand-  most  varied  and  most  brilliant  dissipation.  In 
some  swordsmen  was  put  down  in  the  bou-  the  world  of  that  time,  fortune  held  as  great 
doirs  and  salons.  There  were  other  things  a  place  as  ever,  and  even  greater  than  here¬ 
to  talk  about  besides  duels,  bulletins  of  the  tofore.  People  took  a  pleasure  in  displaying 
grande  armee,  and  cavalry  charges.  Cele-  their  riches,  either  by  costly  dress,  by  the 
brated  preachers,  bishops  of  a  rather  worldly  splendor  of  their  equipages,  or  by  their 
turn,  people  of  talent  and  of  irreproachable  luxurious  furniture,  extending  itself  to  the 
character,  and  political  men  of  acertainimpor-  fine  arts  and  objects  of  vertu.  These  dis¬ 
tance,  were  now  the  chief  persons  who  ob-  tinctive  features  of  fashionable  ladies,  some 
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of  whom  attracted  even  the  attention  of  the 
young  heir  to  the  throne  under  the  Monarchy 
of  July,  are  well  known.  It  would  be  sufiB- 
cient  to  quote  a  few  names,  but  discretion 
forbids. 

Without  the  circle  of  the  court  of  King 
Louise  Philippe  it  is  impossible  to  seize  upon 
and  descrilw  the  numerous  forms  which 
vanity  assumed  in  the  ever-renewing  confu¬ 
sion  and  agitation  of  the  day.  It  was  the 
great  era  for  dressing  for  effect  and  for  co¬ 
quetry  without  disguise. 

In  1831,  the  wealthy  bourgeoisie  made  the 
Opera  their  home;  they  took  the  place  there 
of  the  great  families  and  the  great  names  of 
the  Restoration- 

More  than  one  young  woman  established 
her  reputation  as  a  lady  of  fashion  in  a  box 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  There 
are  some  beauties  with  whom  the  brilliancy 
of  the  lights  and  the  staring  of  the  crowd  im¬ 
part  additional  animation  to  their  counte¬ 
nances  and  enhance  their  attractions. 

Who  has  not  had  the  indiscretion  to  allow 
his  lorgnette  to  rest  upon  a  charming  lady 
full  of  smiles,  with  black  eyes  and  eyebrows, 
whose  neck  and  shoulders  presented  the 
most  exquisite  outlines  and  the  most  grace¬ 
ful  movements  ?  Her  expressive  physiog¬ 
nomy  depicted  almost  instantaneously  the 
lively  emotions  which  she  received  from  the 
theatre,  and  the  pleasure  which  the  homage 
W  which  she  was  surrounded  gave  to  her. 
The  most  wealthy  and  distinguished  young 
men,  as  well  as  many  old  men,  proverbial 
for  their  gallantry,  rivalled  with  one  another 
in  the  vigor  of  their  assaults  upon  her 
youth  and  heart,  in  despite  of  the  foot-lights 
and  a  husband.  Nor  was  she  wanting  in 
spirit  to  repel  these  assiduities.  “  Take 
care,”  she  said  to  a  septuagenary  one  day, 
who  was  harassing  her  with  his  attentions, 
“  je  vais  vous  ceder.” 

This  young  lady,  whose  name  was  in  every 
one’s  mouth,  and  whose  position  placed  her 
alongside  of  the  court,  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
most  fashionable  balls  as  well  as  in  the  most 
prominent  and  recherche  seat  at  the  race¬ 
course.  Her  absence  from  any  one  of  these 
rendezvous  of  opulence,  luxury,  and  frivol¬ 
ity,  would  have  been  felt  by  all.  She  eclips¬ 
ed  all  competitors  wherever  she  showed  her¬ 
self,  and  according  to  the  Latin  historian, 
“  eo  magis  praefulgebat  quod  non  videbatur.” 

During  this  regime  of  eighteen  years’  du¬ 
ration,  the  romances  of  Madame  Sand  and  of 
Balzac,  and  the  poetry  of  Alfred  de  Musset, 
imparted  a  peculiar  character  to  young  wo¬ 
men.  Boldness  of  conception,  cavalier-like 
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manners,  a  sensibility  susceptible  of  deep 
emotions,  but  only  for  positive  things,  or 
where  their  interesta  were  concerned,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  distinctive  features  of  the  more  or 
less  political  and  more  or  less  fashionable 
women  of  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Some,  of  good  birth,  charming  manners, 
and  high  spirits,  indulged  in  eccentricities  of 
conduct  not  altogether  feminine.  One  of 
these,  who  was  indefatigable  in  field  sports, 
a  first-rate  rider,  ready  to  engage  any  Mad¬ 
ame  Patin  who  should  cross  her  path  with 
sword  or  pistol,  who  smoked  egregiously, 
and  never  cared  to  control  the  fantasies  of 
either  her  heart  or  her  head,  had  still  the 
power  to  attract  round  her,  whether  at  the 
theatre,  at  the  steeple-chase,  or  in  the  salons, 
serious  and  important  personages,  as  well  as 
“the  fine  flower  of  our  golden  youth.”  Free¬ 
thinker,  if  you  so  will  it,  untameable  in  char¬ 
acter,  taking  life  boldly,  profoundly  philo¬ 
sophical,  she  would,  like  the  Duchess  of 
Bourgogne,  have  cheered  the  old  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  by  her  witty  sayings  ;  she  would, 
in  the  early  days  of  her  youth,  have  roused, 
by  her  numerous  attractions,  the  worn-out 
passions  of  Louis  XY. 

All  this,  let  it  be  said  without  sarcasm  for 
that  vast  number  of  young  women,  amiable, 
well  informed,  regular,  reasonable,  and  far 
from  void  of  beauty,  whom  the  higli^r  classes 
and  the  middle  classes  rival  one  another  in 
bringing  up  in  a  style  which  tends  every  day 
to  confound  the  two  classes  more  and  more 
together. 

Those  exchanges  of  titles  of  nobility  for 
large  fortunes,  which  were  so  common  under 
the  Restoration,  continued  under  the  Mon¬ 
archy  of  July.  Under  this  latter  regime,  the 
balance  to  be  made  in  a  contract  between  a 
coat  of  arms  and  a  dowry  was  regulated  with 
increased  parsimony,  and  not  always  so  much 
in  favor  of  the  escutcheon.  Many  a  young 
woman,  inheritor  of  the  paternal  millions, 
laboriously  accumulated  in  the  practice  of  a 
more  or  less  liberal  profession,  purchased  her 
title  of  countess,  and  her  ri^ht  of  presenta¬ 
tion  in  the  salons  of  the  Faubourg  of  St. 
Germain,  for  a  very  modest  annuity  settled 
upon  the  husband,  who  was  in  no  way  allow¬ 
ed  to  interfere  with  the  capital  from  whence 
it  was  derived.  Under  the  junior  branch, 
the  purchase  of  a  title  of  nobility  experienced 
a  great  decline  in  value. 

The  parliamentary  government  upheld,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  if  not  an  elegant  and 
refined  phraseology  in  the  salons,  at  least  a 
certain  degree  of  taste  and  ability.  But  still 
it  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that  among  the  women 
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who  g«Te  themselves  the  greatest  trouble  to 
lead  the  fashion,  no  small  number  were  al»o 
**  women  of  business.”  Many  a  beauty  with 
charming  eyes  and  most  attractive  and  poetic 
countenance,  in  the  midst  of  the  emotions  of 
daily  life  and  the  thousand  cares  and  anxieties 
inseparable  from  their  pretensions,  would  ex¬ 
hibit  greater  skill  in  detecting  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  Bourse  than  her  husband,  absorb¬ 
ed  in  stock-exchange  speculations,  and  having 
little  or  nothing  else  to  think  of. 

One  of  the  most  fashionable  women  of  the 
Government  of  July,  and  whose  exceeding 
beauty  would  have  filled  the  salons  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Restoration  with  admiration, 
allowed  herself  to  be  particularly  carried 
away  by  what,  in  her  case,  was  a  family  pas¬ 
sion  for  gambling  in  the  funds.  She  would 
conceive  and  follow  out  combinations  of  the 
most  extensive  bearing,  and  often  conduct 
them  to  a  fortunate  result  such  as  she  herself 
bad  alone  foreseen  ;  and  all  that  united  to  a 
noble  patronage  of  art,  and  an  admirable  ap¬ 
preciation  for  intelligence  and  originality  of 
views. 

The  most  modest  artist  was  favored  with  the 
same  delicate  attentions  in  the  salons  of  that 
lady,  whose  aspect  and  attitudes  were  those 
of  a  duchess,  as  the  leading  diplomatists, 
financiers,  or  statesmen  of  the  day.  A  strong 
inclination  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and  rare 
creates  the  love  of  money,  and  hence  it  is 
that,  amidst  the  progress  of  commerce  and  of 
industry,  many  women,  who,  one  would  think, 
could  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  culti¬ 
vate  their  beauty  and  study  their  dress,  dis¬ 
play  a  practical  capacity  for  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  and  complicated  affairs. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu¬ 
ries  the  great  ladies  of  the  court  had  nothing 
but  gambling  with  which  to  ruin  or  to  enrich 
themselves  :  in  our  times  intellect  and  talent 
plajr  a  far  greater  part  in  the  combinations 
which  propose  to  themselves  the  acquiring 
of  a  large  fortune  as  a  result.  The  possession 
of  riches  has  not,  however,  the  effect  of  dead¬ 
ening  the  sympathies  of  these  great  ladies ; 
on  the  contrary,  their  natural  tendencies  are 
always  towards  generous  and  noble  actions. 

The  women  in  that  numerous  gallery  of 
portraits  sketched  by  the  masterly  hand  of  St. 
Simon,  ever  absorbed  in  their  beauty,  their 
great  luxury,  and  their  brilliant  pleasures, 
combined  with  the  transaction  of  a  serious 
business,  are  wanting  in  this  last  great  feature. 
None  showed  themselves  equal  to  the  task 
of  uniting  the  imagination  of  a  Law  or  a 
Colbert  with  the  severe  and  charming  atti¬ 


tudes  of  a  Maintenon,  the  lovely  coquetry  of 
a  Duchess  of  Bourgogne,  or  the  tender  and 
loving  heart  of  a  La  Valliere. 

A  few  political  salons  flourished  under  the 
Monarchy  of  July.  A  title  of  nobility,  a 
large  fortune,  a  graceful  hospitality,  personal 
charms,  or  the  reputation  of  beauty,  do  not 
suffice  for  a  person  of  distinction,  loving  the 
world,  to  draw  around  her  men  of  standing 
occupying  or  having  occupied  high  stations, 
and  to  create  a  centre  of  conversation  which 
shall  above  all  things  be  well  informed  upon 
the  affitirs  of  the  moment.  It  requires,  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  result,  to  have  kept  up  intimate 
relations  with  the  distinguished  men  of  other 
countries  as  well  as  of  one’s  own.  How 
clever  and  ready  most  the  hostess  also  be, 
who  has  always  at  her  command  the  language 
which  is  best  adapted  for  those  whom  she  has 
to  address,  and  finds  words  to  gratify  every 
one  ? 

Members  of  the  two  chambers — ministers, 
artists,  and  literary  men — were  among  the 
privileged  classes  in  the  salons  of  the  time 
of  Louis  Philippe,  sometimes  presided  over 
by  a  great  foreign  lady.  These  intimate  and 
familiar  reunions  brought  political  men  to¬ 
gether,  and  more  than  one  result,  useful  to 
the  country,  was  thus  often  brought  about 
amidst  those  conflicts  of  opinion  which  arise 
from  parliamentary  discussion.  Many  an  ac¬ 
ademical  election  was  also  decided  by  the 
influences  of  the  salons,  and  there  still  exists 
little  groups  of  academicians,  who,  by  their 
worldly  habits,  evidently  consider  themselves 
as  necessary  elements  of  fashionable  society. 

Women  have  been  sovereigns,  and  have 
seen  themselves  surrounded  by  flatterers  in 
all  ages.  In  Homer  we  find  old  men  admir¬ 
ing  the  graces  of  Helen,  exalting  her  charms 
and  attractions,  and  grieving  over  the  power 
of  such  fatal  seductions.  Theocritus,  full  of 
sentiment  and  passion,  makes  bis  companions 
and  rivals  join  with  him  in  singing  the  beauty 
of  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus.  The  munifi¬ 
cence  of  emperors  and  kings  has  raised  statues 
and  palaces  to  those  whom  they  have  loved. 
This  somewhat  pagan  worship  for  the  beauty 
of  women  no  longer  exists  in  our  times.  Wo¬ 
men  reign,  and  always  will  reign,  over  the 
heart :  but  in  the  present  day  the  young  wo¬ 
man  and  wife  is  rather  an  object  of  respect 
and  esteem  than  of  attentions  and  gallantry. 
Clubs,  which  multiply  every  day,  keep  men 
away  from  female  society  ;  they  lose  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  mild  and  beneficial  example, 
and  they  oblige  the  more  refined  sex  to  put 
up  with  their  own  rude  and  masculine  habits. 
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even  to  the  smoking  of  cigars.  The  nine-  Pour  m^riter  son  cceur,  pour  plaire  k  ses  beaux 
teenth  century  is  very  far  removed  from  the  . 

time  when  a  La  Rochefoucauld  said  to  a  ^  guerre  aux  rois  ;  je  1  aurai  faite  aux 

Duchess  of  Longueville :  uieux  ! 


From  Dickens’  Household  Words. 
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In  the  fasta  of  gifted,  beautiful,  good, 
wronged,  and  unhappy  women  there  are  few 
numes  that  shine  with  so  bright  and  pure  a 
lustre  as  that  of  Angelica  Kauffmann.  The 
flower  of  her  life  was  spent  in  this  country  ; 
but  she  is  scarcely  remembered  in  it  now, 
even  among  the  members  and  lovers  of  the 
profession  which  she  adorned.  Those  who 
wish  to  know  anything  dehnite  concerning  a 
lady  who  was  the  pet  of  the  English  aristo¬ 
cracy,  and  the  cynosure  of  English  painters 
for  some  years  of  the  past  century,  must  turn 
to  foreign  sources,  and  hear  from  foreign  lips 
and  pens  the  praises  of  poor  Angelica. 
Though  undeniably  a  foreigner,  she  had  as 
undeniable  a  right  to  be  mentioned  in  the  re¬ 
cords  of  British  painters  as  those  other 
foreigners  domiciliated  among  us  at  the  same 
epoch :  Listard,  Zucchi,  Zoffani,  Bartolozzi, 
Gpriani,  Roubiliac,  Michael  Moser,  Nolle- 
kens,  Loutherbourg,  Zuccarelli,  Vibares,  and 
Fuseli.  Of  all  these  worthies  of  the  easel 
there  are  copious  memoirs  and  ana  extant, 
yet  the  published  (English)  notices  of  An¬ 
gelica  would  not  fill  half  this  page.  In  Sir 
William  Beechey’s  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  there  is  no  mention  whatsoever 
made  of  my  heroine  ;  nor,  which  is  more  to 
be  wondered  at,  is  she  named  in  Mr.  Allan 
Cunningham’s  excellent  Life  of  Sir  Joshua. 
Yet  Angelica  painted  the  president’s  por¬ 
trait  ;  and  the  president  himself,  it  is  darkly 
said,  was  desirous  on  bis  part  of  possessing 
not  only  the  portrait  of  his  fair  limner,  but 
the  original  itself.  Even  the  garrulous  tittle- 
tattling,  busybody,  Boswell,  has  nothing  to 
say,  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  of  the  catastrophe 
of  Angelica’s  life;  although  it  was  town 
talk  for  weeks,  and  although  the  sinister 
finger  of  public  suspicion  pointed  at  no  less 
a  man  than  Johnson’s  greatest  friend,  Joshua 
Reynolds,  as  cognizant  of,  if  not  accessory 


to,  the  conspiracy  by  which  the  happiness 
of  Angelica  Kauffmann  was  blasted.  In 
Smith’s  Nollekens  and  his  Times  there  is  a 
silly  bit  of  improbable  scandal  about  the  fair 
painter.  In  Knowles’s  Life  of  Fuseli  we 
learn  in  half-a-dozen  meagre  lines  that  that 
eccentric  genius  was  introduced  to  Madame 
Kauffmann  on  his  first  coming  to  England, 
and  that  be  was  very  nearly  becoming  en¬ 
amored  of  her ;  but  that  this  desirable  con¬ 
summation  was  prevented  by  Miss  Mary 
Moser,  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Academy  (appropriately  a  Swiss),  becoming 
enamored  of  him.  Stupid,  woeful  Mr.  Pilk- 
ington  has  a  brief  memoir  of  Angelica. 
Wolcot,  better  known  as  Peter  Pindar,  once, 
and  once  only,  alludes  to  her.  In  Chalmer’s 
Biographical  Dictionary  there  is  a  notice  of 
Angelica,  about  equal,  in  compass  and  abili¬ 
ty,  to  that  we  frequently  find  of  a  deceased 
commissioner  of  inland  revenue  in  a  weekly 
newspaper.  In  the  vast  catalogue  of  the 
Museum  Library  I  can  only  discover  one  ref¬ 
erence  to  Angelica  Kauffmann,  personally, 
that  being  a  stupid  epistle  to  her,  written  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-one  by  one 
Mr.  G.  Keate.  I  have  been  thus  minute  in 
my  English  re.searcbes,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  having  gone  abroad,  when  I 
might  have  fared  better  at  home.  I  might 
have  spared  myself  some  labor  too ;  for  my 
travels  in  search  of  Angelica  in  foreign  parts 
have  been  tedious  and  painful.  That  which 
M.  Artaud,  in  that  great  caravanserai  of 
celebrities  the  Biogropbie  Universelle,  has  to 
say  about  her  is  of  the  dryest ;  and  a  Herr 
Bocksbammer,  a  German,  from  whom  I  ex¬ 
pected  great  things,  merely  referred  me  to 
another  Kauffmann,  not  at  all  angelical ;  but 
connected  with  a  head- splitting  treatbe  on  the 
human  mind. 

I  will  try  to  paint  my  poor  Angelica 
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Calumny,  envy,  biographers  who  lie  by  their 
silence,  cannot  deny  that  she  was  a  creature 
marvellously  endowed.  She  was  a  painter, 
a  musician ;  she  would  have  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  tragic  actress ;  she  embroidered ;  she 
danced ;  she  was  facund  in  expression,  in- 
6nite  in  variety  ;  she  was  good,  amiable,  and 
virtuous;  full  of  grace,  vivacity,  and  wit. 
Fancy  Venus  without  her  mole;  fancy  Mi¬ 
nerva  without  her  aegis  (which  was,  you  may 
be  sure,  her  ugliness).  Fancy  Ninon  delEn- 
clos  with  the  virtue  of  Madame  de  S6vign6. 
Fancy  a  Rachel  Esmond  with  the  wit  of  a 
Becky  Sharp.  Fancy  a  woman  as  gifted  as 
Sappho,  but  not  a  good-for-nothing  ;  as  wise 
as  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  no  tyrant ;  as  brave 
as  Charlotte,  Countess  of  Derby,  but  no 
blood-spiller  for  revenge;  as  unhappy  as 
Clarissa  Harlowe,  but  no  prude  ;  as  virtuous 
as  Pamela,  but  no  calculator ;  as  fair  as  my 
own  darling  Clementina,  but  no  fool.  Fancy 
all  this,  and  fancy  too,  if  you  like,  that  1  am 
in  love  with  the  ghost  of  Angelica  Kauff- 
mann,  and  am  talking  nonsense. 

She  was  bom  (to  return  to  reason)  in  the 
year  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-one,  at 
Coire,  the  capital  of  the  Orisons,  a  wild  and 
picturesque  district  which  extends  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Lake  of  Con¬ 
stance.  She  was  baptized  Marie- Anne- Ang6- 
lique-Catherine.  Angelica  would  have  been 
enough  for  posterity  to  love  her  by.  But, 
though  rich  in  names,  she  was  bom  to  poverty 
in  every  other  respect.  Her  father,  John 
Joseph  Kauffmann,  was  an  artist,  with  talents 
below  mediocrity,  and  his  earnings  propor¬ 
tionately  meagre.  He  came,  as  all  the  Kauff- 
manns before  him  did,  from  Schwarzenburg,  in 
the  cantonof  Voralberg,  and  appears  to  have 
travelled  about  the  surrounding  cantons  in 
something  nearly  approaching  the  character 
of  an  artistic  tinker,  mending  a  picture  here, 
, copying  one  there,  painting  a  sign  for  this 
gasthoff  keeper,  and  decorating  a  dining¬ 
room  for  that  proprietor  of  a  ch&teau.  These 
nomadic  excursions  were  ordinarily  performed 
on  foot.  In  one  of  his  visits  to  Coire,  "where 
he  was  detained  for  some  time,  he  happened, 
very  naturally,  to  fall  over  head  and  ears 
with  a  Protestant  damsel  named  Cl6ofe  ;  nor 
was  it  either  so  very  unnatural  that  Fraulein 
C16ofe  should  also  fall  in  love  with  him.  She 
loved  him  indeed  so  well  as  to  adopt  his  re¬ 
ligion,  the  Roman  Catholic  ;  upon  which  the 
church  blessed  their  union,  and  they  were 
married.  Hence  Marie  -  Anne  -  Angclique- 
Catherine,  and  hence  this  narrative. 

If  Goodman  Kauffmann  had  really  been  a 
tinker,  instead  of  a  travelling  painter,  it  is 


probable  that  his  little  daughter  would  very 
soon  have  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
burning  her  Bngers  with  hot  solder,  drumming 
with  her  infantile  fists  upon  battered  pots, 
and  blackening  her  young  face  with  cinders 
from  the  extinguished  brazier.  We  ail  learn 
the  vocation  of  our  parents  so  early.  I  saw 
the  other  hot,  sunny  .evening,  a  fat  under¬ 
taker  in  a  fever- breeding  street  near  Soho, 
leaning  against  the  door-jambs  of  his  shop 
(where  the  fasces  of  mutes’  staves  are), 
smoking  his  pipe  contentedly.  He  was  a  lusty 
man,  and  smoked  his  pipe  with  a  jocund  face; 
but  his  eyes  were  turned  into  his  shady  shop, 
where  his  little  daughter — as  I  live  it  is  true, 
and  she  was  not  more  than  nine  years  old — 
was  knocking  nails  into  a  coffin  on  tressels. 
She  missed  her  aim  now  and  then,  but  went 
on,  on  the  whole,  swimmingly,  to  the  great 
contentment  of  her  sire,  and  there  was  in  his 
face — though  it  was  a  fat  face,  and  a  greasy 
face,  and  a  pimpled  face — so  beneficent  an 
expression  of  love  and  fatherly  pride,  that  I 
could  forgive  him  his  raven-like  laugh,  and 
the  ghastly  game  he  had  set  his  daughter  to. 

So  it  was  with  little  Angelica.  Iler  first 
playthings  were  paint-brushes,  bladders  of 
colors,  maul-sticks,  and  unstrained  canvases ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  sh^  became  quite  a  little  Joseph,  and 
had,  if  not  a  coat,  at  least  a  pinafore  of 
many  colors. 

Kauffmann,  an  honest,  simple-minded  fel- 
low,know  ing  nothing  but  bis  art,  and  not  much 
of  that,  cherished  the  uaselfish  hope  that  in 
teaching  his  child,  he  might  soon  teach  her  to 
surpass  him.  The  wish — not  an  unfrequent 
event  in  the  annals  of  art — was  soon  realized. 
As  Raifaelle  surpassed  Perugino,  and  Michael 
Angelo  surpassed  Ghirlandajo,  their  masters, 
so  Angelica  speedily  surpassed  her  father, 
and  left  him  far  behind.  But  it  did  not 
happen  with  him  as  it  did  with  a  certain  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  present  day,  who  one  day  turned 
his  pupil  neck  and  heels  out  of  his  studio, 
crying,  “  You  know  more  than  I  do.  Go  to 
the  devil !”  The  father  was  delighted  at  his 
daughter’s  marvellous  progress.  Sensible  of 
the  obstacles  opposed  to  a  thorough  study 
of  drawing  and  anatomy  in  the  case  of  fe¬ 
males,  he  strenuously  directed  Angelica’s 
faculties  to  the  study  of  color.  Very  early 
she  became  initiated  in  those  wondrous  se¬ 
crets  of  chiar’  oscuro  which  produce  relief, 
and  extenuate,  if  they  do  not  redeem,  the 
want  of  severity  and  correctness.  At  nine 
years  of  age,  Angelica  was  a  little  prodigy. 

In  those  days  Father  Kauffmann,  urged 
perhaps  by  the  necessity  of  opening  up  a  new 
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prospect  in  Life’s  diggings,  quitted  Coire,  and 
established  himself  at  Morbegno  in  the  Val- 
teline.  Here  he  stopped  till  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  two,  when,  the  artistic  dig¬ 
gings  being  again  exhausted,  he  removed  to 
Como,  intending  to  reside  there  permanently. 
The  Bishop  of  Como,  Monsignore  Nevroni, 
had  heard  of  the  little  painter  prodigy,  then 
only  eleven  years  of  age,  and  signified  his 
gracious  intention  of  sitting  to  her  for  his  por¬ 
trait.  The  prodigy  succeeded  to  perfection, 
and  she  was  soon  overwhelmed  with  Maecen¬ 
ases.  The  dignified  clergy,  who,  to  their 
honor  be  it  said,  have  ever  been  the  most 
generous  patrons  of  art  in  Italy,  were  the  first 
to  offer  Angelica  commissions.  She  painted 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  Cardinal  Pozzo- 
bonelli,  Count  Firmiani,  Rinaldo  d’Este,  Duke 
of  Modena,  and  the  Duchess  of  Massa-Carrara, 
and  “  many  more,”  as  the  bard  of  the  coro¬ 
nation  sings.  John  Joseph  Kauffmann’s  lit¬ 
tle  daughter  was  welcome  in  palazzo,  con¬ 
vent,  and  villa. 

1  am  glad,  seeing  that  Angelica  was  a  prod- 
igy,  that  J.  J.  Kauffmann  did  not  in  any  way 
resemble  that  to  me  most  odious  character, 
the  ordinary  prodigy’s  father.  There  was  the 
little  prodigy  with  flaxen  curls,  in  a  black 
velvet  tunic,  with  thunder  and  lightning  but¬ 
tons,  who  used  to  play  on  the  harp  so  divinely 
and  used  to  be  lifted  in  at  carriag#windows 
for  countesses  to  kiss ;  and  had  at  home  a 
horrible,  snuffy,  Italian  monster  of  a  father, 
who  ate  up  the  poor  child’s  earnings ;  who 
drank  absinthe  till  he  was  mad,  and  pulled 
his  miserable  son’s  flaxen  hair  till  he  was 
tired  ;  who  was  insufferably  lazy,  unimagin¬ 
ably  proud,  mean,  vain,  and  dirty — a  profli- 
ate  and  a  cheat — who  was  fit  for  no  place 
ut  the  galleys,  from  which  I  believe  he  came, 
and  to  which  I  devoutly  hope  he  returned. 
Miserable  little  dancing,  singing,  guitar- play¬ 
ing,  painting,  pianoforte-thumping,  horse- 
riding,  poem-reciting  prodigies  have  1  known ; 
— unfortunate  little  objects  with  heads  much 
too  large,  with  weary  eyes,  with  dark  bistre 
circles  round  them  ;  with  rachitic  limbs,  with 
a  timid  cowering  aspect.  I  never  knew  but 
one  prodigy’s  father  who  was  good  for  any¬ 
thing,  and  he  was  a  prodigy  himself — an 
acrobat — and  threw  his  son  about  as  though 
he  loved  him.  The  rest, — not  only  fathers, 
but  mothers,  brothers,  and  uncles, — were  all 
bad. 

But  J.  J.  Kauffmann  loved  his  daughter 
dearly ;  and,  though  she  .was  a  prodigy,  was 
kind  to  her.  He  delighted  in  sounding  her 
praises.  He  petted  her :  he  loved  to  vary 
her  gentle  name  of  Angelica  into  all  the 
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charming  diminutiveness  of  which  it  was  sus¬ 
ceptible.  He  called  her  his  Angela,  his  An¬ 
gelina,  his  Angelinetta.  He  was  a  widower 
now,  and  his  strange  old  turn  for  vagabond¬ 
izing  came  over  him  with  redoubled  force. 
The  father  and  daughter — strange  pair,  so 
ill-assorted  in  age,  so  well  in  love — went 
trouping  about  the  Orisons,  literally  picking 
up  breM  with  the  tips  of  their  pencils.  Once 
Angelica  was  entrusted,  alone,  to  paint,  in 
fresco,  an  altarpiece  for  a  village  church  ;  and- 
a  pleasant  sight  it  must  have  been  to  watch 
the  fragile  little  girl  perched  on  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  scaffolding,  gracefully,  piously, 
painting  angels  and  lambs  and  doves  and 
winged  heads ;  while,  on  the  pavement  be¬ 
neath,  honest  J.  J.  Kauffmann  was  expatiating 
on  his  daughter’s  excellencies  to  the  pleased 
curate  and  the  gaping  villagers ;  or,  more 
likely  still,  was  himself  watching  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  those  skilful,  nimble  little  fingers  up 
above — his  arms  folded,  his  head  thrown 
back,  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  pride  and  joy  in 
his  heart. 

The  poor  fellow  knew  he  could  never  hope 
to  leave  his  daughter  a  considerable  inherit¬ 
ance.  Money,  be  had  none  to  give  her.  He 
gave  her  instead,  and  nearly  starved  himself 
to  give  her,  the  pnost  brilliant  education  that 
could  be  procured.  He  held  out  the  apple 
of  science,  and  his  pretty  daughter  was  only 
too  ready  to  bite  at  it  with  all  her  white 
teeth.  Besides  her  rare  aptitude  for  paint¬ 
ing,  she  was  passionately  fond  of,  and  had  a 
surprising  talent  for,  music.  Her  voice  was 
pure,  sweet,  of  great  compass  ;  her  execution 
full  of  soul.  Valiantly  she  essayed  and  con¬ 
quered  the  most  difficult  of  the  grand  old 
Italian  pieces.  These  she  sang,  accompany¬ 
ing  herself  on  the  clavecin  ;  and  often  would 
she  sing  from  memory  some  dear  and  simple 
Tyrolean  ballad  to  amuse  her  father,  melan¬ 
choly  in  his  widowhood. 

But  painting  and  music,  and  the  soul  of  a* 
poet,  and  the  form  of  a  queen,  how  did  these 
agree  with  poor  father  Kauffmann’s  domestic 
arrangements  ?  Alas !  the  roof  was  humble, 
the  bed  was  hard,  and  the  sheets  were  coarse, 
the  bread  was  dark  and  sour  when  won. 
Then,  while  the  little  girl  lay  on  the  rugged 
pallet,  or  mended  her  scanty  wardrobe,  there 
would  come  up — half  unbidden,  half  ardently 
desired — resplendent  day-dreams,  gorgeous 
visions  of  Apelles,  the  friend  of  kings,  of 
Titian  in  his  palace,  of  Rubens  an  ambassa¬ 
dor  with  fifty  gentlemen  riding  in  his  train, 
of  Anthony  Vandyke  knighted  by  royalty, 
and  respected  by  learning,  and  courted  by 
beauty,  of  Raffaelle  the  divine,  all  but  invest- 
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ed  wilh  t1)e  purple  pallium  of  the  sacred  col¬ 
lege,  of  Velasques  with  his  golden  key — 
Aposenlador,  Mayor  to  King  Philip — master 
of  the  revels  at  the  Isle  of  Pheasants — as 
handsome,  rich,  and  proud,  as  any  of  the 
thousand  nobles  there.  Who  could  help  such 
dreams  ?  The  prizes  in  Art’s  lottery  are  few, 
but  what  can  equal  them  in  splendor  and 
glory  that  dies  not  easily  ? 

At  sixteen  years  of  age,  Angelica  was  a 
brunette,  rather  pale  than  otherwise.  She 
had  blue  eyes,  long  black  hair,  which  fell  in 
tresses  over  her  polished  shoulders,  and  which 
she  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  powder, 
long  beautiful  hands,  and  coral  lips.  At 
twenty,  Angelica  was  at  Milan,  where  her 
voice  and  beauty  were  nearly  the  cause  of 
her  career  as  an  artist  being  brought  to  an 
end.  She  was  passionately  solicited  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  lyric  stage.  Managers  made  her 
tempting  offers :  nobles  sent  her  flattering 
notes ;  ladies  approved :  bishops  and  arch¬ 
bishops  even  gave  a  half  assent ;  nay,  J.  J. 
Kauffmann  himself  could  not  disguise  his 
eagerness  for  the  syren  voice  of  his  Angeli- 
netta  to  be  heard  at  the  Scala.  But  Angelica 
herself  was  true  to  her  art.  She  knew  how 
jealous  a  mistress  Art  is ;  with  a  sigh,  but 
bravely  and  resolutely,  she  bade  farewell  to 
music,  and  resumed  her  artistic  studies  with 
renewed  energy. 

After  having  visited  Parma  and  Florence, 
she  arrived  in  Rome,  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  sixty-three.  Next  year  she  visited  Na¬ 
ples,  and  in  the  next  year,  Venice  ;  painting 
everywhere,  and  received  everywhere  with 
brilliant  and  flattering  homage.  Six  years  of 
travel  among  the  masterpieces  of  Italian  art, 
and  constant  practice  and  application,  had 
ripened  her  talent,  had  enlarged  her  experi¬ 
ence,  had  given  a  firmer  grasp  both  to  her 
mind  and  her  hand.  Her  reputation  spread 
much  in  Germany,  most  in  Italy  ;  though 
the  Italians  were  much  better  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  her  talent  than  to  reward  it.  But,  in 
the  eighteenth  century  the  two  favorite 
amusements  prevalent  among  the  aristocracy 
of  the  island  of  Britain  were  the  grand  tour 
and  patronage.  No  lord  or  baronet’s  educa¬ 
tion  was  complete  till  (accompanied  by  a 
reverend  bear-leader)  he  had  passed  the 
Alps  and  studied  each  several  continental 
vice  on  its  own  peculiar  soil.  But  when  he 
reached  Rome,  he  had  done  with  vice,  and 
went  in  for  virtu.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  antiquaries,  virtuosi,  and  curiosity  dealers 
of  Rome  with  about  the  same  result,  to  his 
pocket,  as  if  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  brigands  of  Terracina. 


Some  demon  whispered,  Visto,  have  a  taste. 

But  the  demon  of  virtu  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  possession  of  taste  by  Visto.  He  insisted 
that  be  should  also  have  a  painter,  a  sculp¬ 
tor,  a  medallist,  or  an  enamellist ;  and  scarcely 
a  lord  or  baronet  arrived  in  England  from  the 
grand  tour  without  bringing  with  him  French 
cooks,  French  dancers,  ponies,  broken  sta¬ 
tues,  chaplains,  led  captains,  Dresden  china. 
Buhl  cabinets,  Viennese  clocks,  and  Floren¬ 
tine  jewellery — some  Italian  artist,  with  a 
long  name  ending  in  elli,  who  was  to  be  pa¬ 
tronized  hj  my  lord ;  to  paint  the  portraits 
of  my  lord  8  connections ;  to  chisel  out  a  co¬ 
lossal  group  for  the  vestibule  of  my  lord’s 
country-house  ;  or  to  execute  colossal  monu¬ 
ments  to  departed  British  valor  for  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  by  my  lord’s  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  the  patronized  elli  turned 
out  well ;  was  really  clever ;  made  money, 
and  became  eventually  an  English  R.  A. ; 
but  much  more  frequently  he  was  Signor 
Donkeyelli,  atrociously  incapable,  conceited 
and  worthless.  He  quarrelled  with  bis  pa¬ 
tron,  my  lord,  was  cast  off,  and  suWided  into 
some  wretched  court  near  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
which  he  pervaded  with  stubbly  jaws,  a  rag¬ 
ged  duffel  coat,  and  a  shabby  bat,  cocked 
nine-bauble- square.  He  haunted  French 
cooksbops,  and  painted  clock-faces,  tavern 
signs,  anything.  He  ended  miserably,  some¬ 
times  in  the  workhouse,  sometimes  at  Tyburn 
for  stabbing  a  fellow  countryman  in  a  night- 
cellar. 

My  poor  Angelica  did  not  escape  the  wide¬ 
spread  snare  of  the  age — patronage  ;  but  she 
fell,  in  the  first  instance,  into  good  hands. 
Some  rich  English  families  residing  at  Venice 
made  her  very  handsome  offers  to  come  to 
England.  She  hesitated  ;  but,  while  making 
up  her  mind,  thought  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  undertaking  the  study  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  In  this  she  was  very  successful. 
Meanwhile,  Father  Kauffmann  was  recalled 
to  Germany  by  some  urgent  family  affairs. 
In  this  conjuncture,  an  English  lady,  but  the 
widow  of  a  Dutch  Admiral,  Lady  Mary 
Veertvoort,  offered  to  become  her  chaperon 
to  England.  The  invitation  was  gratefully 
accepted,  and  was  promptly  put  in  execution. 

Angelica  Kauffmann  arrived  in  London  on 
the  twenty-second  of  June,  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-six.  She  took  up  her  resi¬ 
dence  with  Lady  Mary  Veertvoort  in  Charles 
Street,  Berkeley  Square.  The  good  old  lady 
treated  her  like  h^r  own  daughter,  petted 
her,  made  much  of  her,  and  initiated  her  into 
all  the  little  secrets  of  English  comfort.  Be¬ 
fore  she  had  been  long  in  this  coimtry,  she 
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was  introduced  by  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  to 
the  man  who  then  occupied,  without  rivalry 
and  without  dissent,  the  throne  of  English 
art.  Fortunate  in  his  profession,  easy  in 
circumstances,  liberal  in  his  mode  of  living, 
cultivated  in  mind,  fascinating  in  manners,  the 
friendship  of  Joshua  Reynolds  was  a  thing  of 
general  desideration.  To  all  it  was  pleasant 
— to  many  it  was  valuable. 

Lord  Exeter’s  introduction  was  speedily 
productive  of  a  cordial  intimacy  between 
Angelica  and  Reynolds.  He  painted  Ange¬ 
lica’s  portrait:  she  painted  his.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy,  she 
was  enrolled  among  its  members, — a  rare 
honor  for  a  lady.  Rut,  the  friendship  of  Sir 
Joshua  soon  ripened  into  a  warmer  feeling. 
He  became  vehemently  in  love  with  her. 
There  is  no  evidence,  or  indeed  reason,  to 
suppose  that  Reynolds’s  intentions  towards 
Angelica  Kauffmann  were  anything  but  hon¬ 
orable.  There  was  no  striking  disparity 
between  their  ages.  The  fame  of  Angelica 
bid  fair  in  time  to  equal  his  own,  and  bring 
with  it  a  commensurate  fortune ;  yet,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason — probably  through 
an  aversion  or  a  caprice  as  inexplicable — 
Angelica  discouraged  his  advances.  To  ' 
avoid  his  importunities,  she  even  fled  from 
the  protection  of  Lady  Mary  Veertvoort,  and 
established  herself  in  a  house  in  Golden 
Square,  where  she  was  soon  afterwards  join¬ 
ed  by  her  father. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  seven¬ 
teen  sixty-seven,  Angelica  Kauffmann  shared 
— with  hoops  of  extra  magnitude,  toupees  of 
superabundant  floweriness,  shoe- heels  of 
vividest  scarlet,  and  china  monsters  of  super¬ 
lative  ugliness — the  mighty  privilege  of  being 
the  fashion.  Madame  de  Pompadour  was 
the  fashion  in  France  just  then,  so  was  Buhl 
furniture,  Boucher’s  pictures,  and  the  Baron 
de  Hoi  bach’s  atheism ;  so,  in  England,  were 
“  drums,”  ridottos,  Junius’s  Letters,  and 
burnings  of  Lord  Bute’s  jack- boots  in  effigy. 
The  beauteous  Duchess  of  Devonshire — she 
who  had  even  refused  Reynolds  the  favor  of 
transferring  her  lineaments  to  canvas — com¬ 
missioned  the  fair  Tyrolean  to  execute  her 
portrait,  together  with  that  of  Lady  Duncan- 
non.  Soon  came  a  presentation  at  St. 
James’s;  next  a  commission  from  George 
the  Third  for  his  portrait,  and  that  of  the 
young  Prince  of  Wales.  After  this,  Angeli¬ 
ca  became  doubly,  triply,  fashionable.  She 
painted  at  this  time  a  picture  of  Venus  at¬ 
tired  by  the  graces — a  dangerous  subject. 
Some  of  the  critic;  grumbled  of  course,  and 
muttered  that  Cupid  wouldn’t  have  known 
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his  own  mother  in  the  picture  ;  but  decorous 
royalty  applauded,  and  (oh  dear,  how  de¬ 
corous  !)  aristocracy  patronized,  and  the 
critics  were  dumb. 

So,  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell  with 
J.  J.  Kauffmann’^  daughter.  A  magnificent 
portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  put 
the  seal  to  the  patent  of  her  reputation. 
No  fashionable  assembly  whs  complete  with¬ 
out  her  presence.  In  the  world  of  fashion, 
the  world  of  art,  the  world  of  literature,  she 
was  sought  after,  courted,  idolized.  One 
young  nobleman,  it  is  stated,  fell  into  a  stale 
of  melancholy  madness  because  she  refused 
to  paint  his  portrait.  Officers  in  the  Guards 
fought  for  a  ribbon  that  had  dropped  from 
her  corsage  at  a  birthnight  ball.  The  reign¬ 
ing  toasts  condescended  to  be  jealous  of  her, 
and  hinted  that  the  beauty  of  **  the»e  foreign 
women”  was  often  fictitious,  and  never  last¬ 
ing.  Dowagers,  more  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  paint  than  even  she  was,  hoped  that  she 
was  “quite  correct,”  and  shook  their  pow¬ 
dered  old  heads,  and  croaked  about  Papists 
and  female  emissaries  of  the  Pretender. 
Scandal,  of  course,  was  on  the  alert.  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite  called  on  Lady  Sneer- 
well  in  his  sedan-chair.  Mrs.  Candor  was 
closeted  with  Mr.  Marplot ;  and  old  Doctor 
Basilio,  the  Spanish  music-master  of  Leices¬ 
ter  Fields,  talked  toothless  scandal  with  his 
patron,  Don  Bartolo  of  St.  Mary- Axe.  The 
worst  stories  that  the  scandalmongers  could 
invent  were  hut  two  in  number,  and  are 
harmless  enough  to  be  told  here.  One  was, 
that  Angelica  was  in  the  habit  of  attending, 
dressed  in  boy’s  clothes,  the  Royal  Academy 
Life  School;  the  second  story— dreadful  ac¬ 
cusation  ! — was  that  Angelica  was  a  flirt,  an 
arrant  coquette ;  and  that  one  evening  at 
Rome,  being  at  the  opera  with  two  English 
artists,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Dance  (after¬ 
wards  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance  Holland,  the 
painter  of  Garrick  in  Richard  the  Third), 
she  had  allowed  both  gentlemen  gently  to 
encircle  her  waist  with  their  arms — at  the 
same  time  :  nay,  more,  that  folding  her  own 
white  waxen  arms  on  the  ledge  of  the  opera 
box.  and  finding  naturally  a  palpitating  art¬ 
ist’s  hand  on  either  side,  she  had  positively 
given  each  hand  a  squeeze  also  at  the  same 
time :  thereby  leading  each  artist  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  favored  suitor.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  my  Angelica  ever  did  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Scandal,  jealousy,  reigning  toasts,  and 
withered  dowagers  notwithstanding,  Ange¬ 
lica  continued  the  fashion.  Still  the  car¬ 
riages  blocked  up  Golden  Square ;  still  she 
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was  courted  by  the  noble  and  wealthy  ;  still 
ardent  young  Oxford  bachelors  and  buckish 
students  of  the  Temple  wrote  epUlles  in  he¬ 
roic  verse  to  her ;  still  she  was  the  talk  of 
the  cofifee-houses  and  studios  ;  still  from  time 
to  time  the  favored  few  who  gained  admis¬ 
sion  to  Lady  Mary  Veertvoori’s  evening  con¬ 
certs  were  charmed  by  Angelica's  songs — 
by  the  grand  Italian  pieces,  and  the  simple, 
plaintive,  Tyrolean  airs  of  old  ; — still  all 
went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

In  seventeen  sixty-eight  there  appeared  in 
the  most  fashionable  circles  of  London  a 
man,  young,  handsome,  distinguished,  accom¬ 
plish*^  in  manuers,  brilliant  in  conversation, 
the  bearer  of  a  noble  name,  and  the  posses¬ 
sor  of  a  princely  fortune.  He  dressed  splen¬ 
didly,  played  freely,  lost  good-humoredly, 
took  to  racing,  cock-fighting,  masquerade¬ 
giving,  and  other  fashionable  amusements 
of  the  time,  with  much  kindliness  and  spirit. 
He  speedily  became  the  fashion  himself,  but 
he  did  not  oust  Angelica  from  her  throne  : 
he  reigned  with  her,  a  twin-planet.  This 
was  the  Count  Frederic  de  Horn,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  noble  Swedish  family,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  expected  in  England. 
Whether  my  poor,  poor  little  Angelica 
really  loved  him ;  whether  she  was  dazzled 
by  bis  embroidery,  his  diamond  star,  his  glit¬ 
tering  buckles,  his  green  riband,  his  title,  his 
handsome  face  and  specious  tongue,  will 
never  be  known ;  but  she  became  speedily 
his  bride.  For  my  part  I  think  she  was 
seized  by  one  of  those  short  madnesses  of 
frivolity  to  which  all  beautiful  women  are 
subject.  You  know  not  why,  they  know 
not  why  themselves,  but  they  melt  the 
pearl  of  their  happiness  in  vinegar  as  the 
Egyptian  queen  did  :  she  in  the  wantonness 
of  wealth ;  they  in  the  wasteful  extrava¬ 
gance  of  youth,  the  consciousness  of  beauty, 
the  impatience  of  control,  and  the  momen¬ 
tary  hatred  of  wise  counsel. 

Angelica  Kauffmann  was  married  in  Janu¬ 
ary  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  with 
great  state  and  splendor,  to  the  man  of  her 
choice.  Half  London  witnessed  their  union  : 
rich  were  the  presents  showered  upon  the 
bride,  multifarious  the  good  wishes  for  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  young  couple. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell — 
till  the  bell  rang  out,  first  in  vague  rumors, 
then  in  more  accredited  reports,  at  last  as  an 
incontrovertible  miserable  truth,  that  another 
Count  de  Horn  had  arrived  in  England  to 
expose  and  punish  an  imposter  and  swindler 
who  had  robbed  him  of  his  property  and  his 
name — till  it  was  discovered  that  Angelica 
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Kauffmann  had  married  the  man  so  sought — 
a  low-born  cutpurse,  the  footman  of  the 
Count ! 

Poor  Angelica,  indeed  !  This  bell  tolled 
the  knell  of  her  happiness  on  earth.  The 
fraudulent  marriage  was  annulled  as  far  as 
possible,  by  a  deed  of  separation  dated  the 
tenth  of  February,  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight ;  a  small  annuity  was  secured  to 
the  wretched  imposter,  on  condition  that  he 
should  quit  England  and  not  return  thereto. 
He  took  his  money  and  went  abroad. 
Eventually  he  died  in  obscurity. 

Numberless  conjectures  have  been  made  as 
to  whether  this  unfortunate  marriage  was 
merely  a  genteel  swindling  speculation  on 
the  part  of  the  Count  de  Horn’s  lacquey, 
or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  a  deep-laid 
conspiracy  against  the  happiness  and  honor 
of  Angelica.  A  French  novelist  who  has 
written  a  romance  on  the  events  of  my 
heroine’s  life,  invents  a  very  dexterous, 
though  very  improbable,  fable  of  a  certain 
Lord  Baronnet,  member  of  the  chamber  of 
Commons,  whose  hand  had  been  refused  by 
Angelica,  and  who  in  mean  and  paltry 
revenge,  discovered,  tutored,  fitted  out,  and 
launched  into  society,  the  rascally  fellow 
who  had  been  recently  discharged  from  the 
service  of  the  Count  de  Horn,  and  whose 
name  he  impudently  assumed.  Another 
novelist  makes  out  the  false  Count  to  have 
been  n  young  man,  simple,  credulous,  and 
timid — lowly- born,  it  is  true,  but  still  sincere¬ 
ly  enamored  of  Angelica  (like  the  Claude  Mel- 
notte  of  Pauline  in  the  Lady  of  L^ons).  He 
is  even  led  to  believe  that  he  is  the  real 
Prince  of  Como— -we  beg  pardon  :  Count  de 
Horn — imagines  that  a  mysterious  veil  en¬ 
velopes  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  ;  but, 
when  the  truth  is  discovered,  and  he  finds 
that  he  has  been  made  the  tool  of  designing 
villains,  he  testifies  the  utmost  remorse,  and 
is  desirous  of  making  every  reparation  in  his 
power.  A  third  author,  M.  Dessalles  Regis, 
not  only  avers  the  premeditated  guilt  of  the 
false  Count,  but  alludes  to  a  diark  rumor 
that  the  Beauseant  of  the  drama,  the  villain 
who  had  dressed  up  this  lay  figure  in  velvet 
and  gold  lace  to  tempt  Angelica  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  was  no  other  than  her  rejected  lover. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  For  my  part,  I  incline 
to  the  first  hypothesis.  I  believe  the  footman 
to  have  been  a  scoundrel. 

A  long  period  of  entire  mental  and  bodily 
prostration  followed  the  ill-starred  marriage. 
J.  J.  Kauffmann,  good  fellow,  comforted  his 
daughter  as  well  as  be  was  able;  but  his 
panacea  for  her  grief,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
•  64 
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was  Italy.  He  was  weary  of  England,  fogs, 
fashions,  false  Counts — there  was  no  danger 
of  spurious  nobility  abroad  ;  for  could  not 
any  one  with  a  hundred  a  year  of  his  own  be 
a  Count  if  he  liked  ?  Still  Angelica  remained 
several  years  more  in  this  country ;  still 
painting,  still  patronized,  but  living  almost 
entirely  in  retirement.  When  the  death  of 
her  husband  the  footman  placed  her  hand  at 
liberty,  she  bestowed  it  on  an  old  and  faithful 
friend,  Antonio  Zucchi,  a  painter  of  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  and,  five  days  afterwards,  the  hus¬ 
band,  wife,  and  father  embarked  for  Venice. 
Zucchi  was  a  tender  husband  ;  but  he  was  a 
wayward,  chimerical,  visionary  man,  and 
wasted  the  greatest  part  of  his  wife’s  fortune 
in  idle  speculations.  He  died  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-five,  leaving  her  little  or 
nothing.  The  remainder  of  poor  Angelica’s 
life  was  passed,  if  not  in  poverty,  at  least  in 
circumstances  straitened  to  one  who,  after 
the  first  hardships  of  her  wandering  youth, 
had  lived  in  splendor  and  freedom,  and  the 
companionship  of  the  great.  But  she  lived 
meekly,  was  a  good  woman,  and  went  on 
painting  to  the  last. 

Angelica  Kauffmann  died  a  lingering  death 
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at  Rome,  on  the  fifth  of  November,  eighteen 
hundred  and  five.  On  the  seventh,  she  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrea  delle 
Prate  ;  the  academicians  of  St.  Luke  followed 
the  bier,  and  the  entire  ceremony  was  under 
the  direction  of  Canova.  As  at  the  funeral 
of  Raffaella  Sanzio,  the  two  last  pictures  she 
had  painted  were  carried  in  the  procession ; 
on  the  coffin  there  was  a  model  of  her  right 
hand  in  plaster,  the  fingers  crisped,  as  though 
it  held  a  pencil. 

This  was  the  last  on  earth  of  Angelica  Kaufl- 
mann.  Young,  beautiful,  amiable,  gifted  by 
nature  with  the  rarest  predilections,  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  most  charming  of  human  oc¬ 
cupations,  run  after,  caressed,  celebrated 
among  the  most  eminent  of  her  contempo¬ 
raries,  she  would  appear  to  have  possessed 
everything  that  is  most  desirable  in  this  life. 
One  little  thing  she  wanted  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  her  existence,  and  that  was  hap¬ 
piness.  This  is  man’s  life.  There  is  no  block 
of  marble  so  white  but  you  shall  find  a  blue 
vein  in  it,  and  the  snow-tlake  from  heaven 
shall  not  rest  a  second  on  the  earth  without 
becoming  tinged  with  its  impurities. 


Dancing  Dervishes. — In  fact,  their  per¬ 
formances  partake  rather  the  nature  of  a 
studied  entertainment,  than  religious  worship. 
As  you  enter  their  temple,  you  find  it  circular 
in  form,  and  in  the  centre  a  floor  perfectly 
smooth  and  highly  polished.  A  balustrade 
runs  round  the  whole,  and  a  gallery  forms 
the  same  circuit  above,  which  contains  places 
for  the  sultan,  persons  of  distinction,  and 
females,  to  witness  the  exhibition.  The 
mirah,  or  altar,  is  ornamented  with  tablets 
inscribed  from  the  Koran,  and  the  insignia  of 
pashas  who  have  proved  benefactors  of  the 
order.  The  whole  is  painted  blue  and  white, 
and  presents  a  gay  appearance.  I  accom¬ 
panied  a  party  of  friends  to  visit  their  mosque, 
and  it  proved  not  to  be  their  proper  day  of 
worship.  I  offered  them  a  backsheesh  (piece 
of  money),  however,  and  they  soon  arranged 
a  performance  for  our  special  benefit.  They 
summoned  a  blind  drummer,  two  flute-play¬ 
ers,  and  t^  of  their  number,  who  took  off 
their  shoes,  sat  down  upon  their  knees,  and 
kissed  the  floor.  They  then  rose  and  laid 


aside  their  cloaks.  The  music  struck  up,  and 
they  marched  round  in  order,  bowed  face  to 
face  in  front  of  the  high  altar,  and  began  to 
whirl  on  one  foot  in  a  circle  with  hands  out¬ 
stretched.  The  movement  was  one  of  great 
beauty,  as  if  to  imitate  the  dance  of  the 
spheres  in  the  Samolhra'cian  mysteries.  Each 
moved  round  himself  as  a  central  point,  and 
all  revolved  together  round  the  Sheik  as  their 
attracting  snn.  Their  tunics  of  red,  brown 
and  white,  in  rapid  whirling  filled  the  scene 
with  picturesque  and  varied  light.  Suddenly 
they  stop,  cross  themselves,  fold  their  arms, 
and  all  motion  ceases  for  a  time.  'Then 
comes  a  glow  of  inspiration ;  their  counte¬ 
nances  kindle  with  excitement,  their  eyes 
glisten  with  pious  fervor.  Not  a  sound 
was  heard  from  the  group  ;  not  a  prayer  ut¬ 
tered  ;  but  all  revolved  in  dreamy  ecstacy 
and  delight,  till  they  sank  exhausted  by  the 
very  excess  of  their  inward  and  rapturous  ex¬ 
citement.  This  is  the  dancing  side  of  Mo¬ 
hammedanism,  and  is  equally  absurd,  though 
less  cruel,  than  the  howling. 
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PRINTING  AND  PRINTERS.* 


Glancing  the  other  day  at  tome  Roman 
tiles  which  were  dug  up  from  the  sodden 
soil  of  Lolhbury,  and  now  form  a  part  of 
the  museum  of  a  private  collector,  we  were 
struck  by  an  inscription  in  raised  letters,  re¬ 
sembling,  and  indeed  surpassing,  in  beauty 
of  form,  the  large  capitals  in  use  among 
English  printers  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  The  sight  of  these  capitals,  from 
which  any  number  of  impressions  might, 
with  a  little  care,  be  taken  even  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  time,  suggested  the  question — “  Why 
did  not  the  Romans  discover  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing?”  It  is  plain  that  in  London,  more 
than  fifteen  centuries  ago,  the  maker  of  these 
tiles  had  in  his  possession  a  matrix  of  some 
material  or  other — most  likely,  judging  from 
the  sharpness  of  angle  which  the  letters  ex¬ 
hibit,  of  metal,  with  which  be  could  stamp 
his  tiles  with  an  inscription  answering  prob¬ 
ably  the  purpose  of  an  advertisement. 
Here  were  the  materials  at  least  for  the  art 
of  block  printing — there  was  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  application  of  the  same  process  to 
a  page  of  Cicero,  or  an  ode  of  Horace, — and 
the  tiling  was  done.  The  movable  types 
would  have  sprung  from  the  solid  block  as 
inevitably  and  as  rapidly  with  the  Roman, 
as  they  did  a  thousand  years  after  with  the 
German — the  Roman  was  the  more  experi¬ 
enced  founder,  and  the  more  skilful  mechanist 
of  the  two,  and  he  had  a  national  literature, 
the  dissemination  of  which  would  have  re¬ 
warded  his  discovery  with  wealth  untold, 
had  it  chanced  that  upon  one  of  these  tiles, 
when  blackened  with  smoke,  a  scrap  of  damp 
vellum  had  fallen,  or  an  intelligent  workman 
had  accidentally  laid  his  hand  and  brought  off 
the  impression,  the  art  and  mystery  of  print¬ 
ing,  with  all  its  portentous  results,  might 
have  dawned  upon  the  Roman  mind,  and  the 
ress,  the  great  lever  of  the  ages,  would 
ave  commenced  its  influence  upon  the 
human  race  a  thousand  years  earlier  than  it 
'  did. 


*  Printiog :  ita  Antacedents,  Origin,  and  Reaulta. 
By  A.  Stabe.  Longman  and  Co.,  1855. 


But  why  talk  of  Rome?  We  may  go 
back  further  by  another  thousand  years,  and 
find  the  Ninevites  actually  in  possession  of 
the  art  in  a  modified  form — printing  by 
similar  means,  and  sometimes  in  characters 
almost  invisibly  minute,  the  warlike  achieve¬ 
ments  of  their  times  upon  the  materials  of 
their  buildings,  and  thus  making  their 
national  monuments  the  records  as  well  as 
the  memorials  of  their  national  deeds.  We 
might  recur  to  ancient  Egypt  for  testimony 
even  more  abundant,  showing  how  closely 
upon  the  verge  of  the  great  discovery  man¬ 
kind  have  hovered  wherever  the  arts  of  civil¬ 
ization  flourished.  We  can  see  now  with 
suflficient  clearness  that  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing  was,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
inevitable,  and  we  are  induced  to  marvel  at 
the  obtuseness  and  blind  apathy  of  the  genera¬ 
tions  who  could  not  or  would  not  perceive  the 
treasures  presented  to  their  grasp,  as  much 
as  we  are  to  admire  and  applaud  the  men 
of  Mentz  who  seized  the  proffered  wealth 
and  scattered  it  through  the  world. 

We  propose,  now,  making  as  much  use 
of  Mr.  Stark’s  little  volume  as  will  suit  our 
purpose,  to  play  the  part  of  gossips,  and  be 
present,  if  we  can,  at  the  birth  of  the  print¬ 
ing-press — and  then  to  set  before  the  reader 
some  account  of  the  infancy,  childhood,  ado¬ 
lescence,  and  maturity  of  the  power  to 
which  he  is  under  obligations  far  deeper 
than  he  is  probably  aware. 

The  first  attempt  at  printing  in  England 
was  made  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  which  playing  cards  were  pro¬ 
duced  from  engraved  wo^en-blocks.  Soon 
after  this,  block  books  were  printed  on  the 
Continent,  the  earliest  of  which  bears  date 
1 423.  About  the  same  time  appeared  the 
Biblia  Pauperum,  or  Book  of  the  Poor, 
printed  in  block  between  1420  and  1430. 
Albert  Durer  engraved  bi^own  masterly  de¬ 
signs,  and  printed  them  in  this  way.  As  yet, 
however,  the  art  of  printing  was  not — aa 
movable  types,  the  adoption  of  which  at 
once  gave  vitality  to  the  process,  had  not 
been  thought  of.  In  1436  John  Gutenberg, 
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H  lapidary  and  a  native  of  Mentz,  then  resid¬ 
ing  at  Strasburg,  having  conceived  the  idea  of 
printing  with  movable  type,  took  into  partner¬ 
ship,  with  a  view  to  carry  out  his  scheme, 
Andrew  Drizehn,  John  Riff,  and  Anthony 
Hielmann.  Their  agreement  was  for  five 
years,  but  they  quarrelled  in  1430,  and  went 
to  law  to  settle  their  diflFerences.  From  the 
examination  of  witnesses  on  that  trial,  it  was 
incontestibly  proved  that  Gutenberg  was 
the  author  of  the  new  invention.  Having 
got  rid  of  his  late  partners,  Gutenberg,  in 
1450,  associated  himself  with  John  Faust, 
who  advanced  capital  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  enterprise.  Faust  brought  his  servant, 
Peter  8choefier,into  the  concern,  and  Schoeffer 
it  was  who  invented  punches  of  engraved 
steel,  by  which  the  matrixes  were  struck 
from  which  the  types  were  cast.  The  first 
work  that  issued  from  their  press  was  a 
Latin  Bible,  now  known  as  the  Mazarian 
Bible,  from  a  copy  having  been  found  in 
Cardinal  Mazarin’s  library.  Faust  managed 
to  oust  Gutenberg  from  the  partnership  in 
1455,  an^  subsequently  carried  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  with  Schoeffer  ;  their  first  printed  work  ' 
was  a  Psalter,  which  appeared  in  1457. 
Faust  is  supposed  to  have  died  of  the  plague 
in  1466.  After  his  death,  Schoeffer  had  the 
meanness  to  arrogate  to  his  family  the  entire 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing — and  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  far  as  to  obtain  from  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  some  lucrative  privileges  authen¬ 
ticating  his  pretensions.  By  this  act  of  the 
Emperor,  Gutenberg  was  robbed  of  his  de¬ 
served  reputation — his  discoveries  being  at¬ 
tributed  to  his  rival,  and  he  regarded  as  a 
'pretender.  He  was  dead,  however,  before 
Schoeffer  dared  to  advance  his  claim.  Upon 
quitting  bis  partners,  he  had  established  a 
printing  press  at  Mentz,  under  the  patronage 
of  Dr.  Conrad  Humbracht,  who  advanced  the 
necessary  funds.  In  l460,he  printed  the  great 
Latin  Dictionary,  *'  Catholicon  Johannis  de 
Balbis,”  and,  in  the  same  year,  the  “Consti¬ 
tutions  of  Clement  V.”  A  bible  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1460-2  is  also  a.scribed  to  him. 
In  1465,  he  was  attached  to  the  Court  of 
Adolphus,  Count  of  Nassau ;  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  died  in  1468. 

The  Dutch  have  disputed  with  the  Ger¬ 
mans  for  the  honor  of  the  invention  of 
printing,  claiming  it  in  behalf  of  Laurence 
Coster,  a  cilizeq  of  Haarlem.  Their  claim 
will  not,  however,  bear  investigation,  and 
vanishes  beneath  the  scrutiny  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  by  rigid  inquirers. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  an  art 
as  that  of  printing  could  long  be  engroued 


by  a  few  professors.  Attempts  were  made 
to  bind  the  workmen  employed  by  oaths 
not  to  divulge  the  secret — attempts  which 
may  have  led  to  false  swearing,  but  availed 
as  much  to  spread  as  to  con6ne  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  art.  No  sooner  was  it  found  that 
printing  was  a  lucrative  employment  than 
presses  sprung  up  in  various  cities  in  Ger¬ 
many ;  and  between  1461  and  1470  four- 
and-twenty  different  works  appeared.  In 
the  latter  year  two  of  Faust’s  workmen  com¬ 
menced  in  Paris,  whither  they  were  followed 
by  others.  Presses  were  soon  after  set  up 
in  Florence  and  in  Venice,  and  the  Italian 
printers  displayed  such  industry,  that  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1471  and  1480,  according 
to  Panzer,  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
volumes  were  printed  by  them,  above  two 
hundred  of  which  were  editions  of  ancient 
authors.  The  first  book  printed  in  Spain 
was  executed  in  Valencia  in  1474,  whence 
the  art  soon  spread  to  Barcelona,  Saragossa, 
Seville,  and  Salamanca.  In  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  the  progress  was  yet  more  rapid,  and 
in  the  course  of  one  generation  there  was 
hardly  a  town  of  any  importance  but  pos¬ 
sessed  its  printing  office,  and  books  began 
everywhere  to  be  multiplied  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  In  France,  the  women  were 
among  the  first  who  excelled  as  printers. 
Charlotte  Guillard,  who  commenced  in 
1490,  and  kept  several  presses  at  work  for 
fifty  years,  printed  a  large  number  of  very 
correct  editions  both  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
She  was  patronized  by  the  learned  Lewis 
Lippeman,  Bishop  of  Verona,  who  gave  her 
bis  principal  works  to  print. 

Let  us  now  look  at  home.  William  Cax- 
ton,  who  was  bom  in  1412,  first  introduced 
the  art  into  England.  He  visited  the  Low 
Countries  in  1442,  and  continued  abroad  for 
thirty  years,  during  which  he  mastered  the 
art  of  printing.  While  at  Cologne  he  trans¬ 
lated  his  “  Iteeueil  de  V  Histoire  de  Troye'* 
and  published  it.  He  returned  to  England 
soon  after,  bringing  with  him  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  printing,  and  settled  at  West¬ 
minster,  under  the  patronage  of  the  abbot. 
Here,  in  1474,  he  produced  the  first  speci¬ 
men  of  English  typography,  “  The  Game  of 
Chess.”  This  was  followed  in  1477  by  his 
edition  of  “  Dictes  and  Sayings,”  translated 
from  the  Latin  by  the  unfortunate  Lord  Riv¬ 
ers.  Caxton  pursued  his  craft  for  ten  years, 
printing  in  all  sixty-four  different  works.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1491.  Cotempo¬ 
rary  with  Caxton  was  John  Lettou,  who  was 
afterwards  joined  by  William  Macblinia; 
they  are  said  to  be  the  first  law-printers  in 
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England.  Caxton  was  succeeded  by  Wynken 
de  VVorde,  who  printed,  between  the  years 
1491  and  1534,  above  four  hundred  works. 
Richard  Pynson,  who  first  took  the  title  of 
king’s  printer,  produced  between  1493  and 
1531,  two  hundred  and  ten  works.  Julian 
Notary,  between  1499  and  1615,  printed 
twenty-three. 

In  1480  a  press  was  set  up  at  St.  Alban’s. 
Between  that  date  and  1485  the  art  was  in¬ 
troduced  at  Oxford  by  Theodore  Rood,  in 
partnership  with  John  Hunt.  In  1507 
James  IV.  granted  a  patent  for  printing  to 
Walter  Chapman  of  Edinburgh.  In  1509 
presses  were  at  work  both  in  Aberdeen  and 
in  York.  John  Sibert  first  carried  the  art  to 
Cambridge,  and  printed  there,  in  1521-2, 
works  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  English.  The 
printing  press  found  its  way  into  Wales  as 
early  at  least  as  1587,  and  it  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  supposed  that  by  this  time  it  bad  estab¬ 
lished  itself  throughout  the  country  wherever 
there  was  a  demand  for  its  services. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  art  of  Printing 
seems  to  have  suffered  declension  soon  after 
its  discovery.  The  type  of  the  first  works 
printed,  that  of  the  Mazarin  Bible,  for 
instance,  was  superior  to  much  that  was 
manufactured  at  a  later  date  ;  and  the  oldest 
specimens  of  Greek  printing  are  creditably 
^  done,  while  some  at  a  later  period  are  so 
deformed  as  to  be  nearly  illegible.  The  first 
volume  entirely  of  Greek  was  Lascari’s 
Grammar,  by  Denis  de  Paraivcino  and  Dom¬ 
inic  de  Vespolate,  the  type  of  which  is  ele¬ 
gant.  The  Milanese,  by  the  excellence  of 
their  Greek  printing,  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
the  Venetians,  who  sought  to  rival  them ; 
and  in  course  of  time  Greek  works  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  as 
well  as  in  England,  whose  productions  in 
that  character  are  excelled  by  none.  Works 
in  Hebrew  began  to  appear  about  1476. 
Since  then  the  type-founders  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany  have  added  to  their 
founts  the  characters  of  every  known  lan¬ 
guage — a  single  printing-office  in  Paris  being 
able  to  produce  on  one  occasion  three  hun¬ 
dred  copies  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  as  many 
different  tongues. 

The  above  must  suffice  for  a  glance  at  the 
past  history  of  Printing.  We  are  going  now 
to  look  at  the  profession  as  it  is  practiced  at 
the  present  day.  In  order  to  see  the  modus 
operandi,  and  to  show  the  uninitiated  reader 
how  a  printed  book  is  produced,  we  must  en¬ 
ter  the  printing-office,  and  watch  the  several 
processes  seriatim.  We  will  suppose  that 
an  author,  having  prepared  his  manuscript 
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for  the  press,  has  forwarded  it  to  the  printer. 
The  written  pages,  being  first  carefully  folio- 
ed,  the  overseer  or  foreman  distributes  suffi¬ 
cient  “  copy”  for  a  sheet  of  the  work  among 
the  compositors  appointed  to  execute  it. 
Each  compositor  is  supplied  with  a  couple  of 
pairs  of  cases,  one  pair  containing  lioman 
and  the  other  Italic  types.  Each  pair  of 
cases  consists  of  one  upper  and  a  lower  case, 
the  former  containing  capital  letters,  figures, 
and  accented  vowels,  and  the  latter  the 
smaller  letters,  combinations  of  letters,  and 
punctuating  signs.  In  the  upper  case  are 
ninety-eight  divisions  or  boxes,  all  of  the 
same  size  (a  stupid  arrangement,  by  the  way, 
which  ought  to  be  revised) — in  the  lower 
case  are  not  nearly  so  many,  but  most  of 
them  of  greater  capacity.  In  the  upper  case 
the  letters  are  arranged  alphabetically — but 
in  the  lower  those  most  wanted  are  placed 
nearest  the  hand  of  the  workman,  for  an  ob¬ 
vious  reason.  The  compositor  having  re¬ 
ceived  bis  copy,  places  a  slip  or  sheet  of  it 
before  him,  and  begins  to  “  compose”  as  it  is 
called,  or  to  arrange  the  types  in  order  for 
printing.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  the  com¬ 
posing-stick,  a  machine  adapted  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  type,  and  fixed  at  the  required 
width  of  the  line — the  stick  is  grasped  in  the 
palm,  the  thumb  only  of  the  left  hand  being 
inserted  within  it  for  the  reception  of  each 
letter  as  it  is  lifted  into  its  place  by  the  fore¬ 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand.  An 
average  compositor  will  pick  up  two  thousand 
types  an  hour,  and  make  perhaps  two  mis¬ 
takes  in  spelling  or  punctuation  in  so  doing 
— while  an  intelligent  or  skilful  workman 
will  pick  up  three  thousand  or  more,  and 
make  far  fewer  blunders.*  At  this  rate  of 
proceeding  it  is  evident  that  the  compositor 
cannot  read  the  letters  as  he  takes  them  up 
— in  fact,  he  never  attempts  that — the  letters 
which  are  small,  inch-long  pieces  of  metal, 
are  each  marked  with  one  or  more  “  nicks” 
or  notches  on  their  fronts  ;f  all  he  has  to  see 

*  A  compoMtor  is  paid  aocordiog  to  a  scale  ealen- 
lated  upon  the  snppoeition  that  he  can  earn  the 
average  wages  of  the  trade  bj  cosapoeing  about  a 
thousand  letters  in  each  hour  of  the  day.  But,  to  do 
this  eomfortahly,  he  must,  while  composing,  lift  at 
least  double  that  number  into  his  stick,  bccanse  he 
has  to  correct  for  nothing — to  distribute— that  is, 
to  restore  each  type  to  its  proper  place  after  the 
form  is  worked — for  nothing  ;  and  to  go  through 
various  other  pruceseet  without  payment, 
which  altogether  occupy  little  short  of  half  his 
time. 

f  In  PVance,  in  Spain,  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy, 
the  “  nick”  is  plaoea  at  the  back  of  the  type — to 
the  comfort  of  the  compositor’s  thumb,  which  thus 
escapes  abrasion. 
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to,  is  that,  lifting  the  f  ight  letters,  he  ranges 
all  those  nicks  or  notches  outwards :  if  his 
eye  in  its  rapid  flight  to  6fty  diflferent  points 
in  the  course  of  a  single  minute,  be  deceived 
by  some  mark  or  spot  resembling  the  nick  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  letter,  he  transfers  it 
to  the  slick  wrong  side  foremost :  if  it  were 
left  standing  thus,  that  letter,  when  printed, 
would  appear  inverted  ;  but  it  is  not,  once  in 
a  hundred  times,  thus  left,  because  the 
thumb- ball  of  the  compositor’s  left  hand,  sen¬ 
sitive  from  long  practice,  detects  the  blunder 
by  the  absence  of  the  nick,  and  it  is  correct¬ 
ed  by  an  instantaneous  touch.  This  little 
nick  is  the  most  useful  thing  in  the  printer’s 
establishment — abolish  it  to-day,  and  the 
Times  has  no  thunder  for  to-morrow,  and  no 
to  morrow  for  itself. 

When  the  compositor  has  picked  up  words 
enough  for  a  line,  he  finds,  nineteen  times 
out  of  twenty,  that  he  has  room  to  »p  ire  for 
a  letter  or  two  more,  or  that  he  wants  room 
to  get  in  a  single  letter  to  complete  a  word. 
Now  ensues  a  process  which  is  called  "spac¬ 
ing  if  the  line  be  short,  it  has  to  be  filled 
out  by  the  insertion  of  additional  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  words ;  if  a  letter  or  two  have  to 
be  got  in,  the  spaces  already  inserted  have 
to  be  exchanged  for  thinner  ones,  to  make 
room  for  it.  This  process  of  spacing  and 
"justifying”  (or  making  tight  in  the  stick), 
when  the  lines  are  very  short,  takes  almost 
as  much  time  as  the  lifting  of  the  types ; 
that  time  is  not,  however,  all  lost,  as  the  com¬ 
positor,  if  he  is  good  for  anything,  will  read 
the  line  while  justifying  it,  and  correct  any 
blunder  that  may  have  occurred. 

The  "stick”  will  contain  some  dozen  or  so 
of  lines — when  it  is  filled,  the  contents  are 
removed  to  a  "  galley,”  a  flat  board,  with  a 
guard  at  the  head  and  lower  side.  By  the 
time  the  galley  is  full,  we  may  suppose  that 
each  of  the  compositors  has  done  his  quota 
of  the  copy.  The  type,  being  all  composed, 
is  now  made  up  into  pages,  and  each  page, 
tied  temporarily  with  twine,  is  removed  to  a 
flat  table  of  stone  or  iron,  and  "  imposed,” 
as  it  is  termed — that  is,  the  whole  of  the 
pages  of  the  sheet  (8,  12,  16,  or  24,  or 
more,  as  it  may  happen)  are  placed  in  such 
a  position,  that  when  the  sheet  on  which 
they  are  printed  is  folded  and  cut,  they  will 
follow  in  numerical  order.  This  done,  a 
“  chase,”  or  stout  iron  frame,  is  placed  round 
them — the  interstices  between  the  pages  are 
filled  up  with  ”  furniture”  of  wood  or  metal 
nicely  graduated  to  keep  each  page  in  its 
proper  place — tapeiing  side  and  foot  pieces 
are  laid  between  them  and  the  chase — each 
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page  is  carefully  released  from  its  band  of 
twine,  and  by  means  of  small  quoins,  or 
wedges  of  wood,  and  a  heavy  mallet,  the 
whole  is  driven  firmly  into  one  compact 
mass.  This  mass  is  the  printer’s  “  form 
it  is  now  carried  to  the  press,  and  a  proof 
being  taken,  both  proof  and  copy  arc  consign¬ 
ed  to  the  printer’s  reader,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  mark  the  errors  of  the  compositors,  and 
return  the  sheet  to  them  for  correction.  If 
they  have  done  their  work  well,  they  reap 
the  advantage  of  carefulness — if  the  contrary, 
they  are  sure  to  find  their  sins,  whether  of 
ignorance  or  thoughtlessness,  avenged  in  the 
proof,  which  they  have  to  correct  for  no¬ 
thing.  The  process  of  correction  is  anything 
but  pleasant ;  and  it  is  in  that  head-aching, 
back-breaking  school  that  the  dullest  and  stu¬ 
pidest  of  "  pie-h Atlers’’  and  “  hands  at  case” 
are  disciplined  into  cautious  and  accurate 
workmen.  The  first  proof,  being  corrected, 
is  generally  followed  by  a  revise,  or  second 
proof,  which  also  is  corrected  for  nothing. 
What  are  called  "  clean  proofs”  are  now  tak¬ 
en  and  despatched,  together  with  the  copy, 
to  the  author  or  editor  of  the  work.  Any 
corrections  which  the  author  chooses  to  make 
he  has  to  pay  for,  as  fidgetty  and  blundering 
writers  know  perfectly  well,  to  their  cost. 
The  author,  on  these  terms,  may  have  as 
many  proofs  as  he  likes ;  and  not  a  few  of  « 
them  double  their  printer’s  bills  by  everlast¬ 
ing  alterations  and  corrections,  while  others, 
like  Miss  Martinenu,  avoid  by  carefulness  and 
decision  the  payment  for  corrections  alto¬ 
gether. 

Supposing  the  author  to  be  at  length  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  corrections,  and  to  have  affixed 
his  imprimatur  to  the  sheet,  it  has  now  to  be 
worked  off  at  press.  To  begin  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  process,  we  must  proceed  first  to 
the  wetting-room,  which  is  most  probably  a 
cellar,  and  there  we  shall  find  a  baptist  of 
the  dipping  school  engaged  from  one  week’s 
end,  it  may  be,  to  the  other,  in  immersing 
tons  of  printing  paper  in  troughs  of  cold 
water.  He  dips  each  quire  from  twice  to 
five  times  in  the  flood,  according  to  its  ab¬ 
sorbing  qualities,  and  having  dipped  the 
"  heap”  for  a  given  work,  places  it  between 
boards,  and  piles  weights  upon  it,  or  sub¬ 
jects  it  to  pressure  by  a  press,  to  drive  the 
moisture  equally  through  all  the  sheets.  But 
this  is  not  enough — before  the  heap  is  fit  for 
working,  it  has  to  be  turned  over,  the  dryer 
portions  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
more  moist,  and  again  left  under  pressure. 
From  the  wetting- room  the  paper  proceeds 
to  the  press-room,  and  is  laid  on  the  press- 
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roan’s  bank.  Now  comes  that  part  of  the 
process  upon  which  chiefly,  now  that  correct¬ 
ness  is  postponed  to  beauty  of  appearance, 
the  character  of  the  printer  depends.  With 
bad  pressmen  there  can  be  no  good  work — 
the  appearance  of  the  volume  is  entirely  at 
the  pressman’s  mercy,  and  dependent  upon 
his  skill.  In  times  gone  by,  when  the  old 
wooden  press  performed  all  the  work,  and 
the  ink  was  applied  to  the  form  with  pelt 
balls  stuffed  with  wool  and  horse-hair,  such 
work  as  is  now  daily  produced  by  average 
printers  was  a  sheer  impossibility.  But 
since  the  invention  of  the  roller  (of  which  we 
shall  have  to  say  a  word  presently)  and  the 
introduction  of  Stanhope  and  Columbian 
presses,  the  pressman  who  has  the-^e  appli¬ 
ances  at  command  has  no  excuse  for  indiffer¬ 
ent  printing. 

At  the  iron  presses  at  present  in  use  the 
work  may  be  performed  single  handed,  but 
is  generally  effected  by  two  companions,  one 
of  whom  supplies  the  form  with  ink  and  lays 
the  sheets  smooth  as  they  are  thrown  off, 
while  the  other  produces  the  impression,  j 
The  chief  part  of  the  responsibility  rests  with 
him  who  supplies  ink  to  the  surface  of  the 
type  :  if  he  fail  to  distribute  this  evenly  on 
the  surface  of  the  roller,  the  impression  will 
be  unequal  in  color — dark  in  one  place  and 
light  in  another ;  if  he  take  too  much  ink  he 
will  clog  the  type,  and  if  be  takes  too  little, 
the  impression  will  be  pale  and  gray.  Fine 
work  can  only  be  produced  when  the  rollers 
are  in  good  working  condition — it  is  the 
pressman’s  business  to  know  what  this  con¬ 
dition  is — it  is  hardly  describable  in  words — 
and  to  be  able  to  maintain  it  constantly. 

When  the  sheets  are  worked  off,  they  are 
hung  up  to  dry  upon  wooden  rails  fixed  be¬ 
neath  the  ceilings  of  the  various  rooms.  When 
dry,  they  are  placed  between  glazed  boards 
and  subjected  to  a  powerful  pressure  in  a 
hydraulic  press  for  several  hours— after  which 
they  are  taken  out  and  laid  in  warehouse  till 
the  whole  work  is  finished.  The  sheets  are 
then  collated  and  quired  in  perfect  copies, 
and  handed  over  to  the  book-binder. 

But  it  may  happen  that  the  work  in  course 
of  printing  is  to  be  published  in  very  large 
numbers,  and  that,  instead  of  being  worked 
at  the  band  press  in  the  usual  way,  it  is 
judged  expedient  to  stereotype  it,  and  work 
the  plates  under  the  machine.  In  this  case 
it  is  not  the  type  which  we  have  seen  the 
compositor  picking  up  that  produces  the  im¬ 
pression,  but  plates  of  metal  cast  in  moulds 
obtained  from  its  surface.  To  see  bow  this 
is  done,  we  must  retrace  our  steps  and  take 


up  the  compositor’s  work  at  the  stage  when 
it  is  made  up  into  pages.  Pages  which 
have  to  be  stereotyped,  are  read  and  correct¬ 
ed  without  being  imposed,  and  when  purged 
of  all  errors,  are  taken  in  small  chases  to  the 
stereotype-foundry.  On  entering  this  hot-air 
caldron,  we  find  a  huge  fire  burning,  and  a 
series  of  small  ovens  around  and  above  it,  and 
on  the  Qoor  is  a  cistern  of  type  metal  in  a 
molten  state.  The  pages  to  operated  up¬ 
on  are  each  enclosed  in  a  small  frame  ;  pla.s- 
ter  of  Paris  is  powered  over  them  in  a  fluid 
state ;  when  the  mixture  is  sufficiently  set,  for 
which  but  a  brief  time  is  necessary,  it  con¬ 
stitutes  the  mould,  which  is  gently  lifted  off 
— the  face  of  the  type  having  been  previous¬ 
ly  well  moistened  with  oil  to  prevent  its  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  plaster.  'The  mould  has  now 
to  be  thoroughly  dried — for  this  purpose  it 
is  put  fir.st  into  a  moderately  warm  oven,  not 
too  near  the  fire ;  by  degress  it  is  exposed  to 
greater  heat,  and  at  length  to  heat  as  in¬ 
tense  as  can  be  generated  by  an  ordinary 
fire.  Were  these  precautions  not  taken,  the 
mould  would  split  under  the  next  operation, 
which  is  that  of  sicking  it  in  a  frame  con¬ 
trived  for  the  purpose,  in  the  cistern  of  mol¬ 
ten  metal — there  it  remains  until  the  liquid 
metal  has  penetrated  to  every  cranny,  and 
filled  up  the  impression  made  upon  its  surface 
by  the  type — a  consummation  of  which  the 
workman  is  made  aware  by  the  cessation  of 
air-bubbles,  which  continue  to  rise  so  long  as 
any  part,  however  minute,  of  the  mould 
remains  unvisited  by  the  metal.  The  mould 
is  thdn  lifted  from  the  mebil-pot  and  allowed 
to  cool — the  plaster  is  then  broken  away 
from  the  face  of  the  plates  thus  produced, 
and  they  are  made  over  to  the  picker.  The 
picker  cuts  and  dresses  them  to  shape  by 
means  of  a  circular  saw,  and  then  sits  down 
to  a  careful  examination  of  every  letter  with 
a  view  to  supplying  such  portions  as  the 
casting  has  left  imperfect,  and  of  cutting 
away  any  teduudancies  of  metal,  which  will 
be  more  or  less  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  care  taken  in  the  drying  of  the  moulds.  It 
rarely  happens,  we  might  almost  say  it  never 
happens,  that  a  stereotyped  page  comes  per¬ 
fect  from  the  plaster  mould ;  there  are  al¬ 
ways  minute  portions  of  metal  to  be  cut  away 
with  the  graving  tool,  and  in  the  majority  of 
instances  there  are  single  letters — sometimes 
there  are  whole  words — which  have  failed  in 
the  casting,  and  have  to  be  soldered  into  the 
plate  through  holes  punched  in  it  by  the 
picker.  Such  emendations,  when  the  type  is 
not  very  small,  are  perfectly  visible  to  the 
I  eye  of  a  practiced  printer,  because  the  type 
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thus  inserted  is  a  shade  larger  than  the  rest, 
in  consequence  of  the  naould  having  shrank 
in  some  degree  in  the  drying  oven. 

The  above  is  the  usual  mode  of  stereotyp¬ 
ing  ;  but  there  are  other  processes,  in  one  of 
which  paper  is  substituted  for  plaster  of  Paris 
in  forming  the  mould.  The  mode  above  de¬ 
scribed  is,  however,  deemed  the  most  efficient, 
and  is  most  generally  practiced. 

The  art  of  stereotyping  has  operated 
largely  in  the  multiplication  of  books,  and  has 
done  something  towards  lowering  their  price, 
though  it  is  a  question  whether  it  has  made 
them  cheaper,  looking  to  the  real  value  of  a 
stereotyped  edition  relatively  to  one  printed 
from  type.  It  was  thought,  and  indeed  it 
was  pretty  loudly  boasted,  at  first,  that  the 
Btereotyper’s  art  was  to  ensure  the  lasting 
correctness  of  stereotyped  editions :  it  has 
turned  out,  after  fifty  years’ trial,  that  it  tends 
rather  to  a  contrary  result.  Owing  to  many 
circumstances — to  the  carelessness  of  the 
picker  in  the  first  instance — to  the  damage 
that  the  plates  receive  in  mounting  on  the 
blocks — to  the  injury  inflicted  by  accident 
and  heavy  pressure  when  packed  away  in 
piles  in  the  store-room — to  the  fracture  and 
abrasion  and  clumsy  attempts  at  repair, 
which  accompany  their  exhumation  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  edition— owing  to  these  and  similar 
causes,  it  happens  that  stereotyped  editions 
of  works  which,  at  their  first  casting,  were 
tolerably  correct,  have  become  in  time  com¬ 
plete  museums  of  every  kind  of  atrocity  and 
stupidity  in  the  art  of  blundering  that  the  im¬ 
agination  can  conceive.  Original  “  roses’’ 
has  been  stereotyped  into  "  noses,” — an 
“idler”  has  been  transformed  into  an  “idol” 
— what  was  once  ‘‘  witticism”  now  reads 
“  criticism,” — the  “  fair  Fidele”  has  been  su- 
rseded  by  the  “  fair  Fiddler,”  and  so  on. 
orse  even  than  this,  whole  lines  have  been 
inserted  upside  down,  and  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances  where  the  last  lines  of  pages  had  be¬ 
come  broken  and  battered  by  ill  usage,  they 
have  been  shaved  clean  away,  to  make  all 
neat,  and  nothing  substituted  in  their  place. 
The  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  this  mischief  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  stereotyped  plates,  in 
the  mutations  of  business,  get  into  the  hands 
of  speculating  blockheads,  who  care  for  no¬ 
thing  but  turning  them  to  a  profitable  ac¬ 
count,  and  having  no  charges  of  authorship 
or  “composition”  to  defray,  grind  off  cheap 
editions  from  their  mutilated  plates  as  fast  as 
the  public  are  geese  enough  to  gobble  them 
up.  But  there  are  other  causes  at  work  be¬ 
sides  the  cupidity  of  knaves  and  dunder¬ 
heads — causes  which  no  care  can  guard 


against  and  no  supervision  control.  One  of 
these  are  the  thousand  little  accidents  by 
which  a  letter  or  a  word  of  a  form  may  be¬ 
come  defaced  in  the  working.  If  this  take 
place  on  a  form  of  movable  types,  the  press 
or  the  machine  is  stopped,  recourse  is  had  to 
the  compositor,  and  the  mischief  is  repaired 
in  two  minutes — but  if  the  injury  is  done  to 
a  plate,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  printer  has 
no  means  of  repairing  it  on  the  premises — 
and  if  he  have,  he  will  pause  to  consider 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  stop  his  machine, 
for  it  may  be  an  hour  or  more,  to  repair  a 
trifling  damage,  whose  repairs  will  cost  him 
perhaps  from  ten  shillings  to  a  pound.  In 
most  cases  he  does  not  stop,  as  any  of  our 
readers  may  see  by  a  minute  examination  of 
any  month’s  number  of  those  cheap  serials, 
which  are  weekly  publishing  by  tens  or  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  and  which  are  worked 
from  stereotyped  plates.  We  allude  to  them 
merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration — in  their 
case  the  damage  is  of  very  trifling  import¬ 
ance,  and  they  must  resort  to  the  cheapest 
means  of  prefacing  a  large  impression  at  a 
low  price  ;  but  when  the  same  causes  of  de¬ 
terioration  are  at  work  in  the  ease  of  the  old 
classical  authors,  and  our  own  standard  liter¬ 
ature,  the  effect  is  the  reverse  of  trifling. 
Students  and  collectors  are  now  beginning  to 
be  aware  of  the  vices  of  the  stereotyper’s 
trade  ;  some  have  rigidly  purged  their  libra¬ 
ries  of  stereotyped  editions,  and  even  the  tyro 
will  regard  with  suspicion  a  second  edition  of 
any  classic  printed  from  stereotyped  plates. 
So  well  grounded  is  the  objection  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  stereotyping  standard  works  that  it  is 
fast  falling  into  abeyance :  the  University 
Printers  of  Oxford  no  longer  stereotype  their 
Bibles,  but  prefer  keeping  the  forms  standing 
in  type  ;  and  the  most  respectable  publishers 
in  London  will  incur  the  expense  of  re- com¬ 
position  rather  than  subject  an  important 
work  to  the  dangerous  liabilities  of  stereotyp¬ 
ing. 

But  to  return  to  the  operations  of  the 
Printer.  The  necessity  for  rapid  printing 
first  urgently  felt  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Times  newspaper,  may  be  said  to  have  origin¬ 
ated  the  first  printing-machine,  which  wivs  in¬ 
vented  by  M.  Koenig,  a  clockmaker  from 
Saxony,  was  constructed  in  London  during 
the  years  18I2-13-14,  and  began  its  work  on 
the  28th  November  of  the  last-named  year. 
Improvements  in  this  machine  were  made  by 
Cow  per,  and  a  rate  of  speed  was  obtained 
equal  to  1,800  impressions  per  hour.  In 
1816,  Koenig  set  up  a  machine  for  Bentley, 
constructed  so  as  to  print  the  paper  on  both 
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sidet  at  the  speed  of  750  sheets  per  hour, 
which  was  about  6ve  times  the  speed  of  the 
hand-press.  Improvements  followed  rapidly 
— an  extraordinary  impetus  was  given  to 
them  by  the  discovery*  of  a  new  material  for 
supplying  ink  to  the  face  of  the  type,  a  ma¬ 
terial  consisting  of  glue  and  treacle  in  about 
equal  parts,  which,  being  cast  into  rollers,  the 
rollers  are  charged  with  ink  and  made  to  re¬ 
volve  over  the  surface  of  the  form,  upon 
which  they  distribute  it  equally.  Cowper 
and  Applegarth  now  set  up  machines  capable 
of  printing  a  thousand  sheets  an  hour  on 
both  sides — and  this  machine,  with  some  im¬ 
portant  modihcations,  yet  maintains  its 
ground.  We  should  fail  in  the  endeavor  to 
give  the  reader  an  accurate  idea  of  its  per¬ 
formance  without  an  engraving.  Let  it  suf- 
6ce  to  remark  here,  that  in  printing  by  this 
machine,  the  forms  to  be  worked  are  laid 
upon  a  flat  iron  bed  which  moves  backwards 
and  forwards  beneath  two  large  cylinders, 
having  that  part  of  their  surface  which  would 
else  come  in  contact  with  the  type  covered 
with  a  blanket.  Two  smaller  cylinders  or 
drums  are  6xed  near  the  centre  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  above  the  large  ones,  and  their  use  is 
to  carry  the  sheets  evenly  from  one  printing 
cylinder  to  the  other.  For  the  guidance  of 
the  sheets,  and  their  retention  in  the  right 
position,  there  is  a  series  of  endless  tapes  re¬ 
volving  on  tension  rollers,  which  tapes  em¬ 
brace  them  firmly  in  every  part  of  their  pro¬ 
gress.  The  forms  pass  under  their  respective 
cylinders  at  the  precise  moment  to  present 
their  inked  surface  to  the  sheet  strained  upon 
the  blanket  by  the  tapes,  taking  the  ink  on 
their  route  by  contact  with  the  rollers  which 
circulate  over  them.  The  sheets  are  supplied 
by  one  boy,  who  feeds  them  over  the  first 

*  This  discovery  was  made,  like  manj  others  of 
lew  importanee,  by  accident.  A  carpenter,  who 
was  also  a  printer  in  a  small  way,  having  occasion 
to  print  a  hundred  cards  on  a  sudden,  and  having 
no  **  ball”  in  a  fit  condition  for  work,  extemporised 
a  ball  by  stufiing  a  piece  of  canvas  upon  which 
some  fiuid  glue  had  been  accidentally  spilled.  Ue 
was  astonished  to  find  that  the  cards  thus  printed 
were  superior  to  any  he  had  hitherto  produced,  and 
laid  asiae  the  vlued  canvas  for  further  use.  But 
next  day  the  glue  was  hard  and  cracked,  and  could 
not  be  used.  The  thought  struck  him  that  glue 
might  be  retained  in  a  soft,  elastic  state  by  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  treacle.  He  tried  the  experiment^  and 
it  succeeded  at  once.  The  composition  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  waa  too  simple  to  be  concealed — in  fact,  it  be¬ 
trayed  itaelf  by  taste  and  smell.  It  superseded  the 
old  pelts  wherever  it  was  introduced — abated  the 
labor  of  hand-preeawork  a  full  forth  by  subatitut- 
ing  the  roller  for  the  balls,  and  supplied  the  one 
desideratum  which  was  wanting  to  render  machine¬ 
printing  generally  practicable. 


cylinder,  and  received  by  another,  who  sits 
in  front  of  a  little  platform  between  the  two. 

For  the  purposes  of  book-printing,  where 
accurate  register*  is  required,  it  is  not  per¬ 
haps  desirable  to  increase  the  speed  of  ma¬ 
chines  much  beyond  a  thousand  an  hour ; 
but  such  a  rate  of  production  was  soon  found 
to  be  too  slow  for  newspapers.  Machines 
were  accordingly  made,  printing  only  one 
side  of  the  paper  at  a  time,  which  was  all 
the  newspaper  proprietor  required,  at  the  rate 
of  four  and  even  five  thousand  an  hour. 
But  the  circulation  of  the  Times  demanded 
the  production  of  copies  at  the  rate  of  ten 
thousand  an  hour.  “To  meet  such  a  de¬ 
mand  required  the  abandonment  of  the  re¬ 
ciprocating  motion  of  the  type-form,  and  so 
to  arrange  it  as  to  make  the  motion  continu¬ 
ous,  for  which  only  the  circular  motion  could 
do.  Accordingly,  a  large  central  vertical 
drum  or  cylinder — in  the  Times  printing-ma¬ 
chine  this  is  sixty-four  inches  in  diameter — 
was  set  up,  to  which  the  columns  of  type 
were  fixed.  This  drum  is  surrounded  by 
eight  cylinders,  also  placed  with  their  axes 
vertically,  upon  which  the  paper  is  carried 
by  tapes  in  the  usual  manner.  Thus,  in 
every  revolution  of  the  drum,  the  type-form 
is  successively  pressed  against  each  of  the 
eight  cylinders ;  and  the  type  being  succes¬ 
sively  inked,  and  each  of  the  eight  cylinders 
supplied  with  paper,  eight  sheets  of  paper 
will  be  printed  in  each  revolution  of  the 
drum.  By  this  machine  50,000  impressions 
have  been  taken  without  stopping ;  indeed, 
the  vertical  machine  is  capable  of  almost  un¬ 
limited  extension.  Mr.  Applegarth  oflFered 
to  the  Royal  Commission  of  the  Great  Ex¬ 
hibition  to  make  a  machine  which,  with  the 
same  rate  of  motion  as  that  of  the  Times, 
should  print  40,000  sheets  per  hour,  or 
about  eleven  sheets  between  every  two  ticks 
of  a  common  clock.”  To  have  effected  this, 
he  needed  only  to  enlarge  his  central  drum 
so  as  to  have  placed  the  required  additional 
number  of  cylinders  around  it. 

As  machines  came  into  use,  it  was  found 
that  some  portion  of  the  advantage  gained 
by  rapidity  was  lost  in  the  quality  of  the 
work.  Books  printed  by  the  hand- press 
continued  to  be  superior  to  any  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  could  produce ;  and  it  was  seen  that 
the  type,  and  wood  engravings  especially, 
wore  out  faster  under  the  cylinder  than 
under  the  common  press.  To  meet  these 


*  Register  is  the  exact  printing  of  every  line  in  a 
page  precisely  upon  the  impreeeion  made  by  the 
corresponding  lines  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheet. 
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objections,  the  plalten-machine  was  invented, 
a  most  ingenious  and  masterly  contrivance, 
by  which  the  impression  is  obtained  from  the 
type  by  precisely  the  same  means  as  at  the 
hand- press.  Though  this  invention  may  be 
regarded  as  decidedly  successful,  inasmuch 
as  it  produces  excellent  work — printers  still 
find  it  expedient  to  resort  to  the  hand- press 
for  the  execution  of  their  chefs  dC oeuvre.  The 
printing  of  wood-engravings  has  become  in 
our  day  almost  an  art — many  of  these  are 
executed  with  incredible  pains  and  at  a  se- 1 
rious  expense — ^justice  can  only  be  done  to  ' 
them  by  careful  and  skilled  hands  experienced  i 
in  handling  them,  and  who  are  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  produce  a  great  number  of  im-  i 
pressions  in  a  given  time.  For  work  of  the 
highest  quality  it  seems  likely  that  the  print¬ 
er  will  remain  dependent  upon  the  skilful 
management  of  his  presses,  and  not  his  ma- 
chines. 

Among  the  latest  improvements  in  ma¬ 
chines  we  may  allude,  in  passing,  to  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  letter-press  cylinder-machine  to  the 
purposes  of  lithographic  printing.  This  in¬ 
vention  has  been  matured,  after  a  series  of 
tedious  and  expensive  experiments,  and  is 
now  working  with  entire  success  in  a  print¬ 
ing-office  at  Bristol. 

Improvements  in  hand-presses,  which  have 
been  going  on  since  the  close  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  seem  to  have  been  directed  rather  to¬ 
wards  improving  the  impression  taken  from 
the  type  than  to  accelerating  the  rate  of 
speed.  Eiarl  Stanhope  was  the  first  who 
made  the  whole  press  of  iron,  and  enabled 
the  pressman  to  take  the  impression  at  one 
stroke  instead  of  two.  Subsequent  improvers 
have  done  little  more  than  modify  his  inven¬ 
tion  by  additions  of  trifling  importance,  and 
variations  as  often  for  the  worse  as  for  the 
better.  There  is,  however,  a  press,  though 
who  was  the  inventor  we  forget  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  form  inks  itself,  and  by 
which  it  is  easy  for  a  single  hand  to  do  the 
work  of  two  with  ease,  which  we  happen  to 
know  from  personal  experiment  made  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago.  It  was  at  a  press  of 
this  description  that  the  writings  of  that 
moral  Malay,  Richard  Carlile,  were  for  the 
most  part  printed. 

The  most  astonishing  feat  in  rapid  printing 
has  been  performed  by  the  Americans.  About 
six  years  ago  a  Philadelphian  produced  a  ro¬ 
tary  press,  or  rather  machine,  which  consisted 
of  a  printing  wheel,  in  the  broad  tire  of  which 
a  cavity  was  made  for  the  introduction  of  the 
type.  This  contrivance  is  applicable  only  to 
the  printing  of  cards,  which,  being  placed  in 


an  inclined  plane,  feed  the  machine  by  their 
own  gravitation.  Elach  revolution  of  the 
wheel  prints  a  card,  and  the  wheel  may  be 
made  to  revolve  five  hundred  times  in  a 
minute,  by  hand  power,  thus  producing  thirty 
thousand  impressions  in  an  hour.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  work  thus  produced  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  accomplished  by 
the  ordinary  means — but  it  is  said  to  be  as 
good  as  is  required  for  pawnbroker’s  dupli¬ 
cates,  railway  tickets,  &c. 

Improvements  in  type-founding  have  kept 
pace  with  those  in  printing ;  and  the  type¬ 
founder  is  entitled  to  at  least  an  equal  share 
with  the  printer  in  the  praise  due  to  modern 
progress  in  the  art.  The  type  of  English  and 
Scotch  founders  is  all  that  can  be  desired — so 
far  as  beauty  and  perfection  of  form  are  con¬ 
cerned,  their  art  has  reached  its  climax  ;  but 
in  the  mechanicHl  processes  of  casting  type 
they  are,  or  at  least  were  until  lately,  far 
surpassed  by  the  French.  So  far  back  as 
thirty  years  ago,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
know, it  was  a  common  thing  for  a  compositor, 
who  had  distributed  bis  case  full  over  night 
to  find  the  identical  metal  re-cast,  and  silver 
white,  on  returning  to  work  in  the  morning. 
French  type  was  even  then  cast  in  a  perfect 
state,  and  immediately  fit  for  use  on  leaving 
the  matrix,  and  of  the  smaller  characters  some 
I  thousands  were  cast  at  once.  English  types, 
on  the  contrary,  were,  and  in  London  foun¬ 
dries  still  are,  cast  one  at  a  time,  with  odd 
pantomimic  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
the  workman  exceedingly  puzzling  to  a  spec¬ 
tator  ;  and  after  casting,  have  to  be  cut  and 
pared  down  to  the  standard  size.  This  te- 
{  dious  process  of  manufacture  has  long  main¬ 
tained  fur  English  type  an  abnormal  and  un- 
!  reasonable  price — a  price  which  enhances  the 
material  to  ten  times  its  original  value  by  the 
workmanship  bestowed  upon  it.  New  pro¬ 
cesses  of  casting,  analogous  to,  if  not  iden¬ 
tical  with,  those  pursued  in  France,  have, 
however,  been  latterly  adapted  by  some  en¬ 
terprising  founders,  and  are  beginning  to  tell 
upon  prices,  which  competition  will  ulti¬ 
mately  bring  to  a  much  lower  level. 

But  the  improvement  most  profoundly  de¬ 
siderated  has  yet  to  be  made.  We  allude,  of 
course,  to  some  invention  yet  to  he  devised 
which  shall  accelerate  the  operations  of  the 
compositor.  Composition  is  at  once  the  chief 
source  of  expense  to  the  printer,  and  the 
chief  cause  of  delay  in  publication.  To  ob¬ 
viate  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  these  obsta¬ 
cles,  various  means  have  been  resorted  to, 
but  hitherto  without  success.  Some  have 
imagined  that  the  practice  of  the  stenogra- 
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pher,  vrho  expresses  common  words  and  ter-  | 
minations  by  arbitrary  signs  made  with  a 
single  stroke  of  his  pencil,  might  be  imitated 
by  the  compositor ;  and  they  have  cast  short  ! 
common  words  and  terminations  in  single  | 
pieces  of  metal,  with  a  view  to  abbreviate  i 
his  labor.  But  the  end  has  not  answered  I 
the  design — the  fact  being,  that  the  com-  ! 
positor’s  case  is  already  sufficiently  complex 
for  his  management,  and  he  is  more  confused 
than  assisted  by  the  addition  of  new  charac¬ 
ters  or  combinations.  It  is  a  fact  that  not  | 
one  compositor  in  a  thousand  can  tell  with 
certainty  what  he  will  6nd  in  each  one  of  the 
three  or  four  hundred  boxes  into  which  his 
pair  of  cases  is  divided,  even  though  he  has 
worked  at  the  same  cases  for  years ;  the 
characters  in  use  are  too  numerous  already 
for  their  localities  to  be  completely  mastered, 
and  the  addition  of  new  ones  is  a  source  of 
hindrance,  not  of  help. 

Some  fifteen  years  back,  an  ingenious  for¬ 
eigner  invented  a  composing  machine,  in  the 
use  of  which,  the  types  were  arranged  in 
line  by  touching  keys  similar  to  those  of  a 
musical  instrument.  It  was  adapted  for  the 
use  of  children  and  young  girls,  and  was  so 
far  successful,  that  a  well-known  cheap  peri¬ 
odical  was  “composed”  by  it  for  some  time. 
The  chief  objection  to  its  use  was  the  neces¬ 
sity  it  exacted  for  the  attendance  of  a  skilled 
compositor  to  “space”  and  “justify”  the 
several  lines  before  they  could  be  placed  in 
column.  The  objection  was  ultimately  fatal 
to  its  use,  and  the  publisher  had  to  resort  to 
the  usual  means.  There  is  no  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  why  such  a  machine  should  not  effi¬ 
ciently  answer  a  very  useful  end,  if  supplied 
with  appropriate  type,  manufactured  for  the 
purpose.  Suppose  a  fount  of  type,  of  which 
all  the  characters,  capitals  included,  if  capitah 
be  indispensnble.'Kere  cast  in  the  same  body, say 
the  half  of  the  cube,  or  “  en.”  Let  the  spaces 
be  of  the  same  size,  and  let  the  punctuating 
signs  perform  the  office  of  spaces  whenever 
they  were  inserted.  Abolish  the  syllabic 
division  of  words,  and  allow  the  divisions  to 
be  accidental.  Abolish  also  the  italic,  which 
the  Germans  have  not  got  and  nobody  wants 
— and  mark  emphatic  words,  as  the  Germans 
do,  by  quarter-cube  spaces  between  the  let¬ 
ters.  A  fount  of  type  thus  prepared  would 
require  neither  spacing  nor  justifying — the 
machine  would  deliver  the  lines  complete, 
each  line  containing  a  uniform  number  of 
semi-cubes  of  metal,  and  the  performer  could 
range  them  in  the  galley  as  they  were  de¬ 
livered.  The  public  might  possibly  stare  at 
the  new  shapes  which  the  old  Roman  charac¬ 


ter  would  assume,  with  each  letter  condensed 
or  expanded  into  one  uniform  space,  but 
what  reason  is  there  why  one  letter  should 
be  bigger  than  another?  Prejudiced  peo¬ 
ple,  too,  might  rebel  against  the  accidental 
divisions,  which  would  affect  even  words  of 
one  syllable  ;  but  all  such  prejudices  and  ob¬ 
jections  would  vanish  as  the  novelty  of  the 
thing  wore  off,  and  the  advantages  derived 
from  it  became  perceptible  to,  and  were  par¬ 
ticipated  by  all. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  we  have  itali¬ 
cized  the  words  if  capitals  be  indispensable. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  for  the  purpose 
we  contemplate  they  are  not — at  any  rate,  in 
the  construction  and  application  of  such  a 
machine,  we  would  do  away  with  them,  for 
the  reason  that,  by  reducing  the  entire  num¬ 
ber  of  the  characters  employed  to  about 
thirty,  we  perceive  the  feasibility  of  con¬ 
structing  a  distributing  machine,  the  want  of 
which  in  connection  with  the  one  above  allud¬ 
ed  to  was  severely  felt.  If  the  characters  were 
few,  each  one  might  be  nicked,  or  notched, 
at  a  different  part  of  its  front  surface — the 
situation  of  the  nick  marking  the  character. 
The  lines,  after  working,  might  be  laid  nicks 
uppermost  in  a  continuous  row — a  series  of 
points  an  “  en”  distance  from  each  other 
might  be  made  to  descend  upon  them,  each 
point  to  be  released  upon  touching  the  type 
— those  points  which  fell  in  the  nicks  or 
notches  would  not  touch  the  metal,  and 
would  not  be  released  ;  the  rest  might  be 
then  drawn  away,  and  all  that  remained 
would  be  of  one  character,  and  would  be 
swept  into  their  own  place — repeating  the 
process  till  all  were  sorted.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  contriving  such  a  machine  ;  a 
Lancashire  machinist  would  complete  it  in  a 
week.  Another  advantage  from  the  abolition 
of  capitals  would  be  the  facility  of  reducing 
the  body  of  the  type  and  getting  a  larger 
print  into  a  smaller  space.  We  have  no 
idea  that  printing  executed  in  such  a  way 
would  supplant  the  present  process  of  book¬ 
printing — but  it  might  subserve  the  purposes 
of  cheap  newspapers  and  ephemeral  publi¬ 
cations,  and  recommend  itself  to  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  rapidity  and  economy  with 
which  it  could  be  accomplished.  We  com¬ 
mend  these  hints  to  the  consideration  of  men 
of  a  mechaninal  genius  and  a  speculative  turn. 

It  has  been  thought  singular  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  who  have  possessed  the  art  of  printing 
in  blocks  from  time  immemorial,  have  never 
resorted  to  movable  types,  or  to  printing  by 
presses  or  machines.  The  truth  is,  that 
neither  movable  types,  presses,  nor  ma- 
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chines,  would  help  them  forward.  With  a 
language  possessing  about  300  characters, 
movable  tjpes  would  be  an  unmanageable 
nuisance.  When  an  European  prints  Chinese, 
he  does  it  at  twenty  times  the  expense  that 
it  costs  the  Chinaman,  who  pays  “  such  a 
thing  as  tenpence,”  for  engraving  a  page  on 
a  block  of  soft  wood,  which  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  under  a  press  or  a  machine,  but  from 
which  he  can  take  as  many  impressions  as  he 
likes.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  apply  hU  thin 
ink  with  one  end  of  his  brush,  lay  his  paper 
on  the  block,  and  give  it  a  few  rubs  on  the 
back  with  the  other  end.  He  never  prints 
on  both  sides,  but  working  two  pages  at  a 
time,  folds  the  blank  sides  inwat^s,  and  in 
binding  his  books  brings  the  fold  to  the  fore- 
edge. 

Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  considerable  hub¬ 
bub  and  excitement  was  raised  by  the  sud¬ 
den  introduction  of  the  process  of  anastatic 
printing,  which  was  expected  to  produce 
great  marvels.  It  promised  great  things — 
among  the  rest,  to  multiply  the  drawings  of 
artists  without  the  medium  of  the  engraver. 
From  some  cause  or  other,  chiefly,  it  was 
said,  because  it  was  not  applicable  to  machine 
work,  it  did  not  come  into  use.  It  was,  in 
fact,  no  new  invention,  but  merely  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  powers  of  zincography  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  that,  by  the  use  of  weak  nitric-acid, 
drawings  made  with  a  certain  pigment,  and 
sheets  of  letter-press,  even  after  they  had 
been  printed  for  a  considerable  time,  could 
be  accurately  transferred  to  the  zinc  plate 
and  worked  at  the  lithographic  press. 
Whether,  now  that  the  Bristol  experimenter 
has  perfected  his  lithographic  machine,  the 
anasutic  process  will  revive  and  perform 
what  it  promised,  remains  to  be  seen. 


The  public  are  too  well  inured  to  scientific 
and  mechanical  marvels  to  feel  much  sur¬ 
prised  now  at  new  discoveries.  They  see 
the  electric  telegraph  printing  its  own  de- 
spaches — and  if  they  choose  to  go  to  the 
Polytechnique  Institution,  they  can  see  a 
musical  performer  printing  his  own  extem¬ 
poraneous  voluntaries  by  means  of  an  electro¬ 
magnetic  apparatus,  as  be  gives  them  voice 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  Per¬ 
haps  in  a  little  time  we  may  see  the  stream 
of  “  copy”  turned  on  at  the  printing  office  at 
the  very  instant  that  the  stream  of  eloquence 
is  turned  on  at  St.  Stephen’s — the  reporter 
performing  on  the  telegraphic  keys  instead 
of  the  slips  of  paper.  If  that  should  hap¬ 
pen  to- morrow,  no  one  will  think  it  worth 
while  to  be  astonished.  To  get  up  a  sensa¬ 
tion  now  is  a  harder  task  than  to  outrun  Old 
Time  in  his  march,  or  subdue  the  lightning 
to  the  service  of  man. 

We  must  close  this  rambling  notice  of  the 
printer’s  art  with  a  word  or  two  on  Mr. 
Stark’s  book.  If  the  author  has  not  risen 
to  the  height  of  his  great  argument,  and 
song  the  conquests  and  the  glories  of  the 
press  in  elevated  strains,  he  has  at  least  con¬ 
descended  to  be  accurate,  practical,  and  use¬ 
ful,  to  the  extent  of  the  narrow  limits  he  has 
assigned  himself.  For  some  solecisms  in 
syntax  let  him  stand  excused  by  reason  of 
bis  evident  want  of  practice  as  a  writer ;  and 
visit  the  blame  upon  the  bead  of  bis  editor 
“of  the  Chiswick  Press,”  who  read  the  proof- 
sheets  and  did  not  correct  them.  We  can 
commend  his  work,  notwithstanding  a  few 
trifling  faults  and  short- comings,  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  our  readers,  as  a  neat  compendium  of 
the  “Antecedents,  Origin,  and  Results  of 
Printing.” 


CHARLES  LEVER. 

SEE  PLATE. 


Wk  present  a  fine  portrait  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  author  of  “  Harry  Lorrequer,”  Ac., 
whose  humorous  pen  has  made  troops  of 
friends  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  and  genius  has  admirers.  The  por¬ 
trait  has  an  additional  interest  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  originally  painted  by  a  brother  humor¬ 


ist,  the  versatile,  witty  and  favorite  Samuel 
Lover,  who  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  music,  painting,  poetry  and  litera¬ 
ture.  His  “  Handy  Andy,”  and  his  beautiful 
songs  so  familiar  to  any  lover  of  music,  will 
be  remembered  by  alL 
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Even  when  the  hero  is  a  great  artist,  a 
life  almost  without  incident  or  anecdote  is 
difficult  to  the  biographer.  It  is  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  her  surpassing  voice  and  fine  musical 
talent,  that  form&  the  groundwork  of  our  in¬ 
terest  in  Contuelo  :  but  George  Sand  berself 
cannot  bring  these  bodilj  into  her  pages, 
and  has  to  fill  them  with  inventions,  attrac¬ 
tive  in  great  measure  from  the  belief  she 
creates  in  ns,  that  her  heroine  is  the  Jenny 
Lind  of  a  hundred  years  since.  Mr.  Gil¬ 
christ’s  task  presents  a  similar  perplexity, 
without  opportunity  of  similar  relief.  Etty’s 
pictures  are  essentially  his  life,  and  beyond 
the  incidents  of  their  production  his  biog¬ 
rapher  has  little  to  tell  us. 

This  little,  however,  as  we  shall  endeavor 
to  set  forth,  contains  it  may  be  a  lesson  of 
no  slight  importance,  and  no  frequency  of  ex¬ 
hibition.  The  difficulty  of  his  task  consider¬ 
ed,  and  allowance  made  for  the  dififuseness  of 
narrative  natural  to  all  narrators  who  do  not 
combine  the  rarest  genius  with  affection  to 
their  subject,  Mr.  Gilchrist  has,  we  think,  at¬ 
tained  a  success  in  this  labor  of  love  towards 
Elly’s  fair  fame  and  memory  in  which,  for 
bis  friend’s  sake  above  all,  he  cannot  fail  to 
find  gratification.  His  defence  for  the  pe¬ 
culiar  direction  of  the  painter’s  art  we  shall 
notice  presently.  Here  and  there  occur 
small  divergencies  into  matters  of  archaeolo¬ 
gical  conservatism,  and  lamentations  over  the 
Hemolished  antiquities  of  York  ;  and  we  find 
certain  touches,  satirical  rather  in  aim  than 
in  execution,  scattered  against  the  Royal 
Academy,  a  royal  patron  of  art,  and  the 
English  attempts  at  fresco- pain  ting  he  once 
patronis>'d.  That  these  are  amongst  the 
author’s  favorite  passages,  reason  suggests; 
good  taste,  their  omission. 

These  trivialities  however,  and  short  no¬ 
tices  of  his  family  and  his  works  excepted, 
Etty's  own  words,  artless  even  on  matters  of 
art,  are  mainly  left  to  tell  his  story.  And 
granting  Mr.  Gilchrist — to  return  once  more. 


*  Life  qf  William  Etty,  R.  A.  By  A  Gilchrist 
Two  Vola  London  :  Bc^e.  1865. 


in  no  unfriendly  spirit  to  the  editor — the 
license  of  a  style,  for  good  and  for  less  good 
most  successfully  imitative  of  Carlyle,  the 
book  sets  before  us,  with  clearness,  simplicity, 
and  uncommon  spirit,  the  picture  of  a  life 
unfruitful  of  adventure,  yet  compensatingly 
rich  in  lessons,  striking  and  worthy  perma¬ 
nence,  for  students  not  of  art  only. 

These  lessons  resolve  themselves,  many 
will  perhaps  think,  into  a  warning  against  the 
misapplication  of  genius.  It  is  Etty’s  pecu¬ 
liar  glory  that  he  painted  the  human  form 
with  a  power  and  a  beauty  unknown  in  art 
since  the  great  days  of  Venice ;  it  is  also  the 
point  on  which  bis  admirers  have  found  it 
most  necessary  to  defend  him.  Mr.  Leslie’s 
apology,  in  the  charming  lectures  just  pub¬ 
lished,  does  not  satisfy  the  biographer: 
“  Otherwise  appreciative,”  Mr.  Gilchrist  says, 
**it  is  disfigured  by  what  from  less  honored 
lips  we  would  call  hopeless  blundering  on 
this  head :  criticism,  in  the  Father  of  a  fa¬ 
mily”  spirit,  of  Etty’s  “rejection  of  draperies,” 
and  “  peculiar  treatment  and  choice  of  sub¬ 
ject.”  We  do  not  think  this  quite  fair  to 
Leslie,  who,  while  introducing  the  subject  as 
one  unquestionably  debatcable,  is  entirely 
just  to  the  painter’s  purity  of  purpose,  and 
confines  his  'criticism  to  two  remarks ; — the 
fact,  we  believe  undeniable,  that  Etty’s  dis- 
j  play  of  form  was  not  unfrequently,  to  coarse 
minds  and  the  ignorant,  the  main  recommen¬ 
dation  of  his  pictures ;  and  the  expression  of 
his  own  belief  that  “  artificial  objects”  (dra¬ 
peries,  in  this  instance)  are  not  less  poetic 
than  “  natural.” 

The  general  question  is,  however,  argued 
by  Mr.  Gilchrist  with  much  spirit  and  insight, 
and  a  clear  verdict  of  triumph  for  the  artist, 
and  reprobation  fur  objectors  brought  in. 
We  think  that  Etty’s  supposed  demerit  has 
been  canvassed  far  beyond  its  importance, 
and  if  objectors  be  divided  into  prudes  and 
hypocrites,  we  hold  the  defence  set  up 
abundantly  valid.  Yet,  with  Mr.  Leslie,  we 
do  not  think  the  question  capable  of  such 
mathematical  adjustment.  Between  conven¬ 
tional  morality  and  genuine  (under  which 
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Elty's  critics  and  admirers  are  exhaustively 
classi6ed  by  Mr.  Gilchrist),  a  mixed  virtue 
exists,  supplying  many  with  what  would 
hardly  be  well  exchanged  for  profession  of 
open  viciousness.  All  objectors  are  not 
prudes  or  hypocrites ;  but  men  sharing  in 
that  human  weakness,  that  necessarily  con¬ 
ventional  virtue,  which  are  the  inheritance 
of  those  who  have  fallen  from  their  “  first 
naked  glory.”  L'komme  n'est  ni  artge,  ni 
bile,  mait  homme.  From  the  mass  of  spec¬ 
tators  (incapable  of  high  and  unfearing  judg¬ 
ment)  until  enrolled  a  master  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  Etty  will  hardly  receive  admiration 
for  the  morale  of  bis  art,  unalloyed  and  un¬ 
hesitating. 

But  enough  of  this :  we  turn  to  the  moral 
of  the  artist’s  whole  career.  Few  of  Mr. 
Gilchrist’s  readers  can,  we  think,  have  failed 
to  recall  the  name  of  another  English  painter, 
William  Etty’s  fellow-student,  more  fortun¬ 
ate  in  his  biographer  than  in  his  life :  then 
known  mainly  by  a  vigor  of  self-assertion 
not  often  accompanied  by  an  absence  so  de¬ 
cided  of  productive  power,  now  by  the  sad 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  story.  A  contrast 
so  complete  has  rarely  added  interest  to  two 
lives  in  themselves  so  interesting.  The  con¬ 
tradiction  between  the  statesmanship  of  Cleon 
and  the  statesmanship  of  Pericles — between 
the  art  of  Socrates  and  the  art  of  Gorgias — 
is  not  more  emphatic  than  between  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  conducted  Ilaydon  to  boastful 
words,  and  Etty  to  the  “  Cleopatra  ”  and  the 
“  Proserpine  that  of  these  contemporaries 
led  one  to  shame  and  despairing,  another  to 
modest  labor,  uncomplaining  endurance,  and 
a  triumph  by  mortal  endeavor  seldom  attain¬ 
able.  It  was  not,  we  think,  from  incommen¬ 
surable  difierence  between  original  endow¬ 
ments  that  this  contrast  arose.  Whilst  Etty’s 
command  over  Color  was  displaying  itself  in 
imitations  of  Lawrence,  over  Form  in  feeble 
classicality,  Haydon  had  given  in  his  “Judg¬ 
ment  of  Solomon  ”  what  might  be  held  more 
than  promise,  though  something  short  of  ful¬ 
filment.  The  difference  lay  between  their 
entire  principles,  the  direction  given  to  their 
genius,  the  mode  in  which  their  common  art 
was  by  each  regarded —  the  passion  of  one, 
the  speaking-trumpet  of  his  rival. 

But  we  need  track  no  further  the  “  road 
downwards.”  Goethe’s  axiom,  “'The  first 
steps  of  ascent  are  easy,  the  absolute  summit 
of  last  and  most  laborious  conquest Tin- 
toret’s  confession,  “  The  study  of  painting  is 
immeasurable,  and  that  sea  widening  perpetu¬ 
ally  these  severe  truths  anticipate  and 
interpret  Etty’s  feelings  relative  to  his  art, 
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attested  in  many  phrases  of  graceful  modesty 
— carried  out  during  his  whole  artist-life,  a 
forty  years’  apprenticeship  to  Nature.  From 
the  time  when  he  “  was  looked  on  by  his 
companions  as  a  worthy,  plodding  person, 
but  with  no  chance  of  ever  becoming  a  good 
painter,”*  to  the  year  which  was  to  number 
him  with  the  great  colorists  of  the  past,  he 
“  sat  working  with  the  students  of  the 
Academy.”  It  is  true  that  his  method  in 
painting,  intelligible  even  to  tbe  uninitiated 
in  its  perfect  simplicity  —  that  authentic 
“  Venetian  secret”  whose  mystery  is  common 
sense  and  straightforward  practice — was  fixed 
early  in  his  career,  and  so  maintained  to  the 
last.  Readers  will  find  the  curious  details  f 
in  Mr.  Gilchrist’s  first  volume.  But  in  other 
respects  Etty  was  always  a  student,  begin¬ 
ning  afresh  where  others  ceased  their  study — 
as  be  said,  “  painting  wbat  be  saw,”  recurring 
daily,  as  we  have  noticed,  to  delineation  « 
the  living  model,  and  going  direct  to  Nature 
for  every  slight  and  generalized  background. 
Nor,  while  possessing  a  mastery  over  his  art 
that  few  have  surpassed,  was  he  impatient 
of  lingering  for  years  over  the  conception  aad 
the  finishing  touches  of  a  picture. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  reward  of  this  energy  was  almost  a  life¬ 
time  of  neglect.  Prone  to  admire  the  hasty 
works  that  are  congenial,  as  it  were,  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  judgment,  ignorant  how  vast  the 
labor  concentrated  even  in  the  meanest  paint¬ 
ing,  could  the  crowd  appreciate  this  devotion 
to  truth,  this  patient  and  “star-like”  ad¬ 
vance,  this  high  conscientiousness  to  his  call¬ 
ing  with  which  Etty  toiled  on,  blessing  God 
for  the  necessity  of  labor,  that  "  some,”  he 
observes,  call  the  “  primeval  curse  ?”  In 
this  age  we  hear  much  of  “  work  ”  and  of 
“  earnestness:”  Etty’s  life  shows  bow  far  the 
age  understands  them.  Lawrence  might 
strike  out  his  portrait  during  the  compliments 
of  an  hour ;  but  his  pupil  must  apologize  to 
sitters  for  the  laborious  length  of  perform¬ 
ance  from  which  thirty  years  of  practice  gave 
him  no  exemption.  He  regrets  on  such  an 
occasion  (vol.  i.  p.  361)  he  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  render  the  task  less  tedious.  “A 
mere  likeness  may  be  manufactured  in  a  few 
sittings.  If  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  fine 
work  of  art  as  well  as  a  resemblance,  it  be¬ 
comes  another  affair.  I  am  sure,  if  rightly 
viewed,  the  time  will  not  be  deemed  useless¬ 
ly  employed.  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well.  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might.”  The 


*  Lealie,  p.  200.  f  P.  57. 
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lesson  conveyed  in  these  simple  words  was 
practiced,  and  disregarded.  Paintings  such 
Europe  for  two  centuries  had  not  produced — 
the  “  Cupid  sheltering  his  Darling,”  of  1822, 
the  ”  Dance,”  of  twenty  years  later ;  the 
“  Hylas,”  the  ”  Sirens,”  the  “  Sampson  ” — 
were  neglected  or  despised  by  crowd  and 
critic ;  and  when  the  better  judgment  of 
the  few  at  last  forced  its  way,  public  praise, 
cold  before  unappreciated  masterpieces,  was 
satisfied  to  find  in  the  failing  execution  of  his 
latest  days,  something  that  might  justify 
what  to  dull  impartiality  seemed  the  fitting 
alloy  of  censure.  Before  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  Etty  had  scarcely  secured  even  that 
blind  conviction  of  his  genius  which  is  all  the 
multitude  can  experience  for  minds  above 
them.  That  he  felt  this  want  of  recognition 
the  “  Life  ”  affords  sufficient  proof ;  yet  the  ' 
knowledge  depressed  him  neither  to  com-  ^ 
plaint  nor  to  indolence.  Misunderstood  and 
undervalued,  with  his  great  contemporary  in 
art,  Etty  stood  far  above  the  mere  passion 
for  fame,  and  by  childlike  simplicity  and  de¬ 
votion  to  his  task  conquered  that  last  in¬ 
firmity”  which  Turner  suppressed  by  the 
proud  sense  that,  like  Nature  herself,  he 
was  beyond  the  scope  of  human  praise.  “  My 
life  has  been,”  Etty  said,  “spent  in  exertions 
to  excel,  struggles  with  difficulty,  sometimes 
Herculean  exertions,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
mixed  with  poetic  day-dreams  and  reveries 
by  imaginary  enchanted  streams.”  These 
experiences  were,  no  doubt,  common  to 
both  ;  but  more  fortunate  than  Turner,  Etty, 
before  the  peaceful  close,  could  add,  “  It  has 
been  one  long  summer  day  ;”  lightened  by 
the  consolation  of  his  own  modest  confidence, 
by  the  patient  pursuit  of  his  art,  and  the  con¬ 
viction  of  final  mastery ;  and  yet  more,  as 
we  now  read,  by  further  blessings  —  the 
conscience  void  of  reproach,  the  honor  of 
friends,  the  love  of  children,  the  peace  of 
home. 

This  lesson  is  the  chief  result  of  Mr. 
GiUhrisl’s  biography.  For  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  as  we  observed  before,  he  is 
compelled  to  describe  the  singer  without  giv¬ 
ing  the  song  ;  and  the  quotations  from  Etty’s 
own  letters  and  journals  show  that  his  genius 
was  with  the  pencil,  not  with  the  pen.  Yet 
it  would  be  hardly  just  to  exclude  the  paint¬ 
ings  from  our  praise  of  the  painter,  or  con¬ 
clude  even  this  brief  notice  of  bis  life  with¬ 
out  allusion  to  the  triumph  reserved  for  its 
concluding  summer.  Seven  years  before,  bis 
exquisite  “  Homeric  Dance  ”  had  passed 
through  the  Exhibition,  we  remember,  all 
but  unvalued ;  but  the  series  of  works  col¬ 


lected  in  1849  within  the  Adel  phi  compelled 
Dulness  itself,  “  the  gods’  worst  enemy,”  to 
the  conviction  of  the  master’s  greatness. 
The  pictures  we  there  saw  (and  with  many 
masterpieces,  the  productions  of  Etty’s 
tentaiite  years,  1805-1819,  were  absent)  fell 
into  three  main  classes.  The  first,  marked 
by  extreme  delicacy  of  tone  and  handling, 
and  a  finish  whose  sweetness  almost  passed 
into  timidity,  beginning  with  the  “  Coral 
Finders”  of  1820,  “Cleopatra”  (1821), 
“Cupid  and  his  Darling”  (1822),  closed  with 
the  bolder  creations  of  the  "Judith”  (1827), 
the  labor  of  Etty’s  own  fortieth  year.  Execu¬ 
tion  more  decisive,  coloring  more  vivid  and 
contrasted,  greater  animation  and  variety  in 
I  conception  of  human  figures,  distinguished 
j  the  full  maturity  of  the  painter’s  power. 
Here  were  the  “  Youth  at  the  Prow  ”  and 
“Phmdria  and  Cymochles”  of  1832,  the 
“  Bridge  of  Sighs”  (1835),  the  magnificent 
“Sirens”  and  “Sampson”  of  1837,  the 
“Proserpine”  (1839).  Amongst  all  exhib¬ 
ited,  this  picture  was  perhaps  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  main  direction  of  Etty’s 
art :  displaying  preference  for  the  human 
form  above  all  other  sources  of  pictorial 
interest,  and  this  rendered  with  a  glow  and 
vitality  that  could  alone  justify  preference 
so  ambitious ;  the  choice,  with  that  aim,  al¬ 
most  inevitable,  of  a  subject  from  ancient 
mythology,  not  reproduced  with  a  servile 
imitation  of  classical  composition,  but  in  a 
manner  thoroughly  characteristic,  and  the 
painter’s  own  ;  and  the  landscape  of  astonish¬ 
ing  force,  and  sympathy  with  the  action, 
presented  a  style  larger  and  bolder  in  treat¬ 
ment  than  his  earlier  work,  more  ideal  at 
once,  and  more  individual. 

Nor,  although  with  proofs  that  the  “  vision 
and  the  faculty”  had  survived  in  some 
measure  the  eye  that  had  grown  dim,  and 
the  hand  wearied  by  its  over- incessant  cun¬ 
ning,  were  the  ten  years  that  remained  defi¬ 
cient  in  their  own  triumphs.  To  this  period 
belonged  works  exhibiting  in  many  directions 
a  mastery  that  few  have  attained  by  single 
and  concentrated  efforts — the  grace  of  the 
“  Dance,”  and  the  pathos  of  the  “Joan  of 
Arc,”  the  glorious  color  and  grouping  of  the 
“  Still  Life,”  and  the  “  Portrait  of  a  Child,” 
which  Sir  Joshua  himself  might  have  envied 
for  force,  and  truth,  and  engaging  sweetness. 
No  exhibition  of  English  paintings,  so  high  in 
the  highest  qualities  of  art  (for,  without  dis¬ 
paragement  to  that  other  branch,  we  mu*t 
place  Form  above  Landscape),  could  have 
j  been  furnished,  we  thought,  by  one  hand 
I  since  those  by  Reynolds  were  last  united. 
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A  HiOBLT  interMting  relic  of  the  great  Napoleon 
ia  now  being  exhibited.  It  u  a  volume  of  military 
mape,  among  which  are  aeveral  plans  of  battles 
drawn  by  the  Emperor  himself.  This  relic  was 
left  at  an  inn  by  the  Emperor  daring  hu 
hasty  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  University  of  Konigsberg  intends  to  erect 
a  monument  to  the  philoeopher  Kant,  once  the 
great  ornament  of  that  learned  inatitation.  It 
ia  to  be  a  statue  in  bronxe,  and  will  be  placed 
on  the  daily  promenade  of  the  great  man,  which, 
alter  him  has  been  called  “der  Philoeophensteig ’’ 
(The  Philosopher’s  path.) 

The  English  papers  announce  the  death  of  Henrt 
Colburn,  l>q.,  the  eminent  and  well-known  Lon¬ 
don  publisher.  Mr.  Golbum  commenced  his  career 
with  forming  a  circulating  library  in  Conduit  street, 
but,  early  laid  the  Coundation  by  his  seal  in  the 
publication  of  works  of  sterling  literature,  of  that 
important  business  in  Great  Marlborough  street, 
from  which  he  retired  a  year  or  two  since  in  favor 
of  Messrs.  Hurst  A  Blackett  Mr.  Colburn  was  the 
first  publisher  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  and  the  first 
book  reviewed  in  that  Journal,  Jan  26th,  1817,  was 
a  volume  of  Private  Correapondence  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  published  by  him. 

The  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Mscaulat,  M.  P.,  has  pre¬ 
sented  an  extensive  and  valuable  donation  of  books 
to  the  library  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  In¬ 
stitution,  of  which  he  is  President.  The  collection, 
which  is  handsomely  bound,  embraces  some  of  the 
most  important  works  in  English  history  and  lit¬ 
erature. 

The  Parliamentary  library  of  the  late  Joseph 
Hume,  Esq.,  was  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  University  College. 

The  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna  contains  16,000 
manuscripts  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chinese,  In¬ 
dian  and  Arabia  languages,  written  on  parchment 
Five  thousand  documents  have  already  been 
transcribed  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  col¬ 
lect  and  publish  the  entire  writings  of  Napoleon. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  contributions — be¬ 
cause  the  least  known — are  those  written  while  the 
hero  of  Austerlitz  held  inferior  rank  in  the  army. 
Numbers  of  letters  written  during  the  early  por¬ 
tion  of  his  career  have  been  sent  to  the  imperial 
Commission.  They  were  addressed  to  people — 
often  to  people  almost  unknown — and  were  treas¬ 
ured  by  them  after  the  writer  had  become  celebrat¬ 
ed.  Of  these  contributions  the  most  remarkable 
are  about  sixty  letters  of  instructions  and  explana¬ 
tions  written  by  Napoleon  while  commanding  the 
artillery  at  Toulon.  The  Imperial  Commissioners 
have  also  in  their  possession  an  autograph  letter, 
addressed  by  Napoleon  to  Cardinal  Fescb — in  which 
he  describes  minutely,  and  clearly,  the  proper  du¬ 
ties  of  an  archbishop.  Indeed,  Napoleon’s  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  clergy  promises  to  form  a  re¬ 
markable  portion  of  his  collected  works.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  ne  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Minis- 
tre  des  Cultes,  in  which  he  gave  his  notion  of  a 
good  priest.  'The  main  point  on  which  he  forcibly 
dwells  is,  that  the  churw  has  no  business  with  af¬ 


fairs  of  State.  It  is  said  that  these  lessons  to  the 
Minister  of  religion  are  both  severe  and  just 
M.  Dioot,  the  eminent  French  publisher,  has  just 
issued  a  pamphlet  against  a  projected  paper  duty 
in  France.  In  1340  says  M.  Didot,  King  Philip 
ordered  that  "paper  and  books,  being  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  pupils,  should  be  exempt  from  duty.”  King 
John,  in  1360,  confirmed  that  privilege;  and  after¬ 
ward  Louis  XII.  and  Francois  I.  declared  books 
exempt  from  every  kind  of  impost  Henry  IL,  in 
1562,  ordered  that  there  should  always  be  in 
France  a  special  favor  shown  to  paper;  and,  in 
1789,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a 
paper  duty,  the  idea  was  so  unpopular  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  came  to  nothing. 

An  acceptable  addition  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum  Library  has  been  made  in  a  list  of 
the  pamphlets  belonging  to  the  Royal  Library. 
The  catalogue  is  in  twelve  small  octavo  volumes. 
The  pampmets  are  about  twenty  thousand  in  num¬ 
ber,  extending  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to 
George  III.,  by  whom  they  were  presented  to  the 
nation  about  thirty  years  ago. 

Governor  BBADroan’s  long  lost  MS.,  “History  of 
Plymouth  Colony  and  people  from  1602  to  1647,” 
has  been  discovered  in  Lambeth  Palace,  London. 
The  M3,  must  have  been  taken  to  England  when 
the  British  troops  evacuated  Boston  in  1776. 

A  Literary  discovery  of  interest  has  lately  been 
made.  It  comprises  above  a  hundred  letters  of 
James  Boswell,  principally  addressed  to  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  William  Tempter,  Rector  of  St.  Gluvias, 
in  Cornwall,  whose  name  is  mentioned  three  or 
four  times  in  the  life  of  Johnson.  They  were  res¬ 
cued  some  years  ago  from  the  hands  of  a  shopkeep¬ 
er' in  France,  with  a  moss  of  other  correspondence 
i  of  less  importance,  addressed  to  this  Mr.  Templer, 
but  have  not  been  thoroughly  examined  until 
lately.  Preparations  are  now  being  made  for  their 
publication. 

A  Paris  paper  announces  the  fact  of  the  discovery 
of  an  unpublished  fragment  of  a  lost  tragedy  of 
Euripides,  by  M.  Egger,  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Kirx 
have  introduced  a  bill  for  further  promoting  the 
establishment  of  free  public  libraries  and  museums 
in  Ireland.  The  general  management  of  the  libra¬ 
ries  and  museums  is  to  be  vested  in  the  borough 
councils  and  town-commissioners,  who  are  “(b  pur¬ 
chase  and  provide  the  necessary  fuel,  lighting,  and 
other  similar  matters, — books,  newspapers,  maps, 
and  specimens  of  art  and  science,”  Ac.  The  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  library  and  all  lands  and  buildings 
will  be  vested  in  the  managers.  A  decision  against 
the  adoption  of  this  act  will  be  valid  for  one  year. 
Museums  and  libraries  established  under  this  act 
will  be  open  to  the  public  free  of  all  charge. 

Recollections  of  Russia,  during  Thirty-three 
Years’  Residence,  by  a  German  Nobleman.  Also, 
Greece  and  the  Greeks  of  the  Present  Day,  by  M. 
About,  for  “  Constable’s  Miscellany.” 

Travels  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  by 
J.  D.  Burns,  Author  of  the  “  Vision  of  Prophecy,” 
and  other  Poems. 


